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I—ON THE WESTERN TEXT OF THE ACTS AS 
EVIDENCED BY CHRYSOSTOM. 


The following paper relates to the origin of what is called the 
Western text of the Acts. This, as is well known, is best given, 
though not in its entirety, in the Codex Bezae. But other 
codices, notably the Laudianus, exhibit the same modifications 
of the text; and they are also found sporadically in the old Latin 
and in the margin of the Heraclean Syriac. 

Prof. Blass in his recent edition of the Acts, in which he 
separates the so-called Western text and prints it underneath the 
ordinary text, concludes that in it we have preserved to us a 
preliminary draft of the Acts, the work of Luke himself. Other 
critics, in particular Prof. W. M. Ramsay, argue that it is a much- 
glossed recension made about the middle of the second century. 
And the problem of its origin is in any case so intricate that any 
fresh light upon it must be welcome. Let me then state sum- 
marily the conclusion which I believe is warranted by the new 
facts which in the following essay are brought to light. It is this. 
There once existed a Greek text of the type called Western 
which exhibited not only the glosses peculiar to the codices D 
(or Bezae) and E (or Laudianus), but various other glosses only 
now found sporadically in the Syriac or old Latin or in the Codex 
137 (of Acts). Being more comprehensive, this text must also 
have been older than the Bezan. This now lost text was the 
basis of an early commentary to which, in some form or other of 
it, both Chrysostom and Ephrem had access, so as to use it in 
their respective commentaries on the Acts. It results that as we 
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go back in the history of the Bezan text the glosses do not 
diminish in number, but rather increase ; and that the Bezan text 
has not grown by accretion, as many eminent scholars have 
supposed. On the contrary, it is a text in which the glosses, so 
called, have been thinned out somewhat. For readings which all 
stood together in the text which underlies the Armenian com- 
mentary are now only found scattered wide apart in the Bezan 
Codex, in Gigas, in Codex 137, in the Syriac, and in S. Augustine. 

In the December of 1893 I translated from Armenian for Prof. 
Rendel Harris’s use a number of fragments of the commentary 
on the Acts written by Ephrem Syrus. These are contained in 
an Armenian catena on the Acts printed at the Mechitarist press 
of Venice in the year 1839. They are important because they 
attest that the text of the Acts used by Ephrem contained many 
of the glosses peculiar to the Codex Bezae. In his appendix, 
however, Prof. Harris threw out a hint which I have taken up 
and worked out in the following pages. For he recognised that 
one or two passages in the Greek commentary ascribed to Chry- 
sostom are identical with fragments of Ephrem’s commentary as 
preserved in the Armenian. Chrysostom’s Greek does not, 
indeed, present many such points of contact; but I had already 
observed that the long and numerous extracts of Chrysostom 
preserved in the same Armenian Catena were different from the 
Greek text printed by Henry Savile; and that these differences 
were not attributable to the Armenian translator, but must have 
characterised the Greek which lay behind the Armenian. It then 
occurred to me to examine the Armenian text of Chrysostom 
with a view to see whether there were not more traces in it, than 
in the existing Greek, not only of an admixture of Ephrem, but 
of Bezan or Western readings. I was rewarded by finding many 
traces of Ephrem other than the two or three which Prof. Harris’s 
keen eyes had already detected; while of Bezan readings I found 
a copious harvest. These I now make public, along with some 
passages of the commentary which, though not reflecting a 
Western text, have an interest and are not found in the Greek 
form. 

But first I may say a few words about the Catena itself. It 
consists of 458 closely printed pages octavo; and the matter is 
divided into 55 chapters, as is the existing Greek commentary of 
Chrysostom. A table of contents is prefixed also identical with 
the τῶν εἰς τὰς πράξεις ἠθικῶν πίναξ printed by Savile in volume IV, 
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at the end of the work on the Acts. The arrangement of the 
Armenian Catena is thus based on Chrysostom. It is, as a rule, 
with a bit of Chrysostom that each chapter opens; and his 
excerpts occupy nine-tenths of the book. The Catena is printed 
from two codices, of which one is dated 1049 of the Armenian 
era, = A. D. 1601, and it contains, beside excerpts of Chrysos- 
tom, Ephrem and Cyril of Jerusalem, a few passages from Dio- 
nysius, Gregory of Nyssa, Gregory Nazianzen, Nerses Catholicos 
(Lambronatzi), Kiurakos and David the Philosopher. Nerses 
was born 1153, and his literary activity occupied the last 25 years 
of the century. Kiurakos belonged to the eleventh century. 
David the Philosopher was the translator of Aristotle and lived 
in the fifth century. The Catena therefore cannot have been 
compiled before the thirteenth century; nor is there good reason 
to suppose that all these writers had written commentaries on the 
Acts. 

The anonymous compiler, however, does seem to have used 
classical Armenian versions, long anterior to his own age, of the 
entire commentaries at least of Chrysostom and of Ephrem; for 
in his dedicatory address to the Lord John, brother of the king 
and bishop of the province of the divinely preserved fortress of 
Maulevon and of some part of the lofty castles, and also overseer 
of the renowned and holy congregation of Goner, he writes thus 
(p. 9): 

“Thou badest me set before myself the original, and from the 
broad and copious interpretation of the Acts of the Apostles with 
level judgement (or ? taking passages of equivalent meaning) 
contract and arrange in brief the longer treatises... However, 
though intricate, ’tis nevertheless a plain and trodden path and 
likewise smooth and firm, which I was bidden by thee to pursue, 
more particularly because I have to guide me, as it were, bright 
torches and unapproachable suns—namely, the skilful Lord 
Ephrem, taught of God, and the famous Chrysostom, fountain 
of Christian lore. Clasping whose heavenward feet in fear, I 
humbly pray that. they first pardon my temerity and then assist 
my weak faculties, so that I may cope with their profound and 
brilliant interpretations of the Acts of the holy Apostles; that I 
may string together and interweave like precious pearls their 
interpretations in some places differing and sometimes concor- 
dant... But they that have wider capacity and are strong in 
understanding will, in order to slake their thirst, have recourse to 
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the fountains of the wise which stretch like a sea—I mean to the 
extensive original commentaries, from which the following expo- 
sition has been so much abridged and summarised.” 

The above proves (1) that the Armenian compiler had the 
longer commentaries in his hands, and (2) found that they some- 
times differed from one another, but sometimes agreed. The 
former of these facts is more explicitly avowed in the title which, 
after the above preface, is prefixed to his work: “From the 
original and extended commentaries on the Acts of the Apostles 
of the Saints, the Lord Ephrem and the blessed John Chrysostom, 
the following abridgement has been compiled. As thou per- 
ceivest, in their several places are written in against their respec- 
tive comments the names of the Saints, by order of the Lord 
John,” etc. 

It is therefore not vain to hope that the whole of Ephrem’s 
commentary on the Acts may yet be recovered in Armenian. It 
must surely be lurking in the monastic library of Edschmiadzin 
or of Jerusalem. The Mechitarists of Venice, however, declare 
that their library does not contain it, and it could hardly have 
escaped their eyes. This Catena is the only commentary on the 
Acts which I myself could discover there. In view of the peculiar 
differences which there are between the Armenian and the Greek 
forms of Chrysostom’s commentary, it is not superfluous to add 
here the gist of the colophon appended to this Catena. It is 
entitled 

“The prayer of the new possessor and labour-loving renewer 
of the original commentary (or interpretation) from which this 
(i. e. the Catena) was abridged.” It runs thus: “In the year of 
the creation 6501, of the advent of the Saviour 1077, of the 
Chosrovian reckoning of the race of Hajk (i. e. of the Armenians) 
525, in the reign of Michael, son of Dukas (spelt Dukads), and 
in the patriarchate of Kosmas and Gregory, son of Gregory 
Palhavouni; I having been elevated to the throne of my fore- 
father, Saint Gregory, and according to the providence (or fore- 
sight) of Saint Isaac, being hard put to it by the persecution with 
the sword of the Scythians, came to the sumptuous resting-place 
(or abode = porn) of Saint Constantine. And after eager search 
I found the guerdon of many, the magnificent interpretation of 
the Acts of the Apostles of the great John Chrysostom, (full of) 
brilliant and helpful teaching. And having met with a learned 
rhetor Kirakos advanced in Greek and Armenian studies, I 
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caused him in his generous zeal to translate the desired prize of 
my spirit. And having received it with hearty joy, as if it were- 
the tablets of the first prophet, I crossed with great toil the wide 

stretch of Libya and of the Asiatic gulf, and by the providence 

of the Spirit I came to the portion of Shem in the lower slopes 

of Taurus, to the abode of the saints wherein angels dwell. And 

there I found the learned and grace-endowed Kirakos, my son in 

spirit and pupil of the great scholar George, my successor (07 

vicar). And he eagerly undertook, according to the gifts of the 

Spirit richly bestowed on him, to restore anew the adulterated 

(νοθευόμενα) language of the rhetor, changing it into the fluent and 

harmonious idiom of our race...” 

From the above it is clear that the version of Chrysostom from 
which this Catena was compiled was made in A. D. 1077 from a 
Greek copy found in a monastery of S. Constantine; and that 
this first version made by the rhetor Kirakos was remodelled and 
changed into pure Armenian by another Kirakos in the region of 
Taurus. Where the monastery of Constantine was, I know not; 
but as the writer crossed Libya and the Asiatic gulf on his way to 
the Taurus therefrom, he probably started from Cyrene, went by 
land to Alexandria and thence by sea to Iskanderoun. If so, we 
have here a text of Chrysostom’s commentary coming from 
Cyrene in the eleventh century. 

The version of Ephrem’s commentary used by the compiler of 
this Catena may have been made along with the rest of the 
versions of Ephrem in a still earlier epoch of Armenian literature, 
perhaps in the seventh or eighth century. It was made by some 
one who had the Armenian vulgate at his elbow, for the citations 
are always given according to the text of that vulgate. So also 
are the citations of Chrysostom. 

We very soon come on a passage which seems to bear out 
Prof. Harris’s conjecture that Chrysostom used Ephrem’s com- 
mentary in writing his own. I give in English the equivalent 
passages of Chrysostom and Ephrem. 


Chrysost., ed. Savile, vol. IV, Armen. Catena, p. 21. 
Ὁ. 611, 1. 19. Curys.—So then Christ re- 
Wherefore also he remained mained on earth Zo days appear- 
40 days on the earth after his ing to them, that by seeing for 
resurrection, giving a convinc- so longa time they might not 
ing proof in so long a time of suppose him to be a vision to 
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it being himself that was seen 


. (τῆς ὄψεως τῆς οἰκείας), lest they 


should regard the person seen 
as a phantasm. And he was 
not satisfied even with this, but 
he added the table as well, as 
he proceeds to relate. 

And sitting with them at table 
(συναλιζόμενος) he commanded 
them (Acts 1.4). To this epi- 
sode then the Apostles them- 
selves continually appealed in 
proof of the resurrection, say- 
ing: We who ate and drank 
with him. And what he did 
when he appeared, he shews in 
the sequel, saying : ‘‘ being seen 
of them and speaking of the 
things pertaining to the king- 
dom of God.” 

(i) But since they were 
wearied and put about by what 
had already taken place, and 
were in the future to go forth to 
engage in mighty contests; he 
revived them with discourses 
upon the future, and enjoined 
them not to go away from Jeru- 
salem, but to await the promise 
of the father. First he led them 
out into Galilee still afear and 
trembling, in order that they 
might listen to his sayings in 
security. After that, when they 
had so listened, and still ‘re- 
mained 40 days, he enjoined 
them not to depart from Jeru- 
salem. (ii) Why so? Just as 
no one permits a handful of 
soldiers, that are about to fall 
on a large army, to go away, 
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their eyes (i. e. optical delusion). 
What then was he doing zz the 
forty days appearing to them? 
He was conversing, he says, to 
them about the kingdom of God. 
He conversed about that con- 
cerning which he spake even 
before his death not only in long 
discourses, to wit, that he would 
come in the glory of his father 
and sit on the throne of his 
glory ; though he had also per- 
mitted their eyes to behold the 
same on Tabor. (A) And very 
naturally. For the disciples 
were wearied and put about by 
what had already taken place; 
that is, by his sufferings and 
death. And furthermore, since 
they were in the future to go 
forth unto mighty contests in 
preaching the Gospel, he en- 
couraged them with the hope 
of the kingdom which he prom- 
ised them and established their 
affrighted souls. But not by 
appearing in the 40 days and by 
familiar discourses only about 
the kingdom was he content to 
comfort them, but also by the 
table as well, “and participat- 
ing with them of bread.” 
EPHREM.—Not because he 
had any need thenceforth of 
food, but out of condescension, 
with a view to a clear demon- 
stration of his resurrection. 
Curys.—(A) Wherefore also 
the Apostles continually made 
this a proof of the resurrection, 
that “We ate and drank with 
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until they have donned their 
armour; nor allows horses to 
leap in front of the starting- 
point, until they have got their 
charioteer ; even so he did not 
launch them either on the battle- 
ground before the descent of 
the Spirit, lest they should be 
easily overcome and taken pris- 
oners by the superior numbers. 
And beside these reasons, there 
was another; namely, this: that 
it might not be said by some, 
that they left alone those whom 
they knew, and went to boast 
among strangers; thereforethey 
furnish the evidences of the 
resurrection before the eyes of 
them that crucified him, of them 
that buried him, in the very city 
in which the lawless deed was 
committed, so as to curb and 
bridle even all outsiders. For 
as soon as they that crucified 
him were to be seen actually 
filled with faith, it would be 
manifest that both the cross and 
the lawlessness of the crime 
were clearly demonstrated, as 
the proof of the resurrection 
would be overwhelming. Inthe 
next place that they might not 
say, “ How then shall we remain 
among the frowardslayers; who 
also are so many, whereas we 
are few and of little account?” 
fu Behold how he dispels 
the misgiving, saying, “ But wait 
z.1. for the promise of the 
Father, which ye have heard of 
me.” And when did they hear, 


etc. 
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him after his resurrection.” He 
then by eating confirmed the 
Apostles in the faith of the res- 
urrection and gladdened them 
with the promise of the king- 
dom; and because withal he 
was about to depart from them, 
he enjoined them not to depart 
Jrom Jerusalem (τ. 3). 
EPHREM.—/(i) And, since 
they were afear, he first led 
them out into Galilee, in order 
that they might listen to his 
sayings in security. .And when 
they had so listened, lo, he still 
remained with them 40 days 
and enjoined them not to depart 
from Jerusalem and not to go 
forth to preach before receiving 
the Spirit. (ii) Just as no one 
permits his soldiers to mix in 
the fray before they have donned 
their armour, nor the steed with- 
out a charioteer, so without the 
coming of the Spirit he permits 
them not to enter the lists of 
battle and to be overcome. And 
again for the sake of many who 
were about to believe in Jeru- 
salem, he obliged them to re- 
main there. And again that 
the Jews might not say that 
they left alone those whom they 
knew and went out to strangers 
out of hatred or for glory; and 
that they may not be exasper- 
ated and revolt from them; for 
this cause they furnish the good 
news first unto them that cruci- 
fied him, in the very city where 
the lawless slaying of Christ 
was committed by them. In 


p. 612. 24. And see how he 
compelled them to remain in 
Jerusalem, by: promising that 
there he would bestow the 
Spirit. For lest they should 


again flee after his ascension, 
he kept them all there by this 
expectation, as it were with 
some chain. 
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Here we have a long excerpt given in the Armenian to 


order that even the outside 
heathens might easily believe, 
seeing the slayers of Christ 
filled with faith in him, and 
them that crucified him become 
preachers of his resurrection. 

But that the disciples might 
not say, ‘“‘ How shall we remain 
among the froward slayers,” 
and that they should not flee 
after his ascension, he dispelled 
their misgivings by the promise 
of the Spirit, (saying) that in 
that place he would first bestow 
it on them. In order that by 
this hope, as with some chain, 
he might keep them in Jeru- 
salem, to sit down there and 
await the promise of the good 
news of the Father, who by 
means of the prophet saith “I 
will pour out of my Spirit upon 
all flesh.” 

Curys.—‘“ The which ye 
heard from me.” For, saith 
he, I speak it not now merely 
and newly, but lo, even now I 
have promised and I do not 
that which is false. 

And when then did they hear, 
etc. 


Ephrem, which yet stands in the Greek Chrysostom. One’s first 
impression is that the ascription of the Armenian MSS is at fault. 
But this cannot be the case; for a large portion of the Greek 
extract of Chrysostom is given ¢0 nomine in the Armenian. And, 
as we shall see later on, in one other case at least the Catena in 
successive extracts gives the same or equivalent comment, first 
to Chrysostom and then to Ephrem. The amplifications and 


rearrangements of Chrysostom’s text are also noticeable. 


The 
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same features characterise everywhere the Armenian text, and 
are no doubt partly due to the Armenian translator and his 
editor, but partly also to the actual text of Chrysostom used. As 
regards rearrangement, we may notice how a passage, translated 
above from Savile, p. 612, 1. 24, is juxtaposed in the Armenian 
with material found in Savile, p. 611. Yet Savile, p. 612, ll. 2-23, 
are given in the Armenian nearly word for word as Chrysostom’s 
and as a commentary on the words “The which ye heard from 
me.” This paragraph is clearly misplaced in the Greek Chry- 
sostom, and as clearly in its right place in the Armenian Ephrem. 
Whence we may infer the priority of the Ephrem. 

On pp. 24, 25 of the Catena we have another long excerpt 
headed ‘EpHR. CuHrRvsS.,’ which may represent matter common to 
both commentaries, to which the compiler therefore prefixed both 
names. It corresponds to Savile’s text, p. 612. 35, beginning καὶ 
δείκνυσιν, as far as p. 613. 27 ἀλλ᾽ ἐν τῇ πεντηκοστῇ. As usual, the 
matter is rearranged in the Catena, and the passage 613. 3 mas δὲ 
βαπτισθήσεσθε to 613. 9 ὑπὸ τοῦ πνεύματος is introduced on p. 612, 
1, 39, after αὐτοῦ ἐμνημόνευσε. 

Nor is this all. The reasons entered into in the Greek text 
(Savile, 612. 44 ri δήποτε to 613. 3 ἐξετάσεως καιρός) why the Spirit 
first came as a dove and subsequently as a fire, are omitted in the 
Catena ; and instead of them we read simply “‘and of this we will 
presently set forth the reasons.” Again in p. 613, 1]. 21-23, in 
place of the passage about St. Paul, we have in the Catena the 
following: ‘‘And Israel of old fasted in great fear, and then the 
sea was divided.” Besides these larger changes, the Armenian 
presents many small transpositions of text, yet forms a consistent 
and integral text from beginning to end. It runs thus: 

“ἜΡΗΚ. CHrys.—And not only does he declare himself to be 
greater beyond comparison, but he also shews his disciples to be 
greater than John, saying ‘Ye shall baptise’ (07 ‘be baptised’), 
because they too were about to baptise others in the holy Spirit. 
And he said ‘ Ye shall be baptised, and not ‘I baptise you in the 
holy Spirit,’ to teach us to be humble. But that it was he 
himself who baptised them by the Spirit is clear from the 
testimony of John, who said ‘He shall baptise you with the holy 
Spirit and with fire.’ 

“And that they received the Spirit in the upper room is clear. 
But how saith he ‘Ye shall be baptised,’ when there was no 
water in the upper room? I answer that the Spirit is more 
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powerful, and that through it the water acts. In the same way 
he is himself called anointed, who was never anointed with 
sensible oil, but with the Spirit of joy. 

“And there is another reason. They had long before been 
baptised with water by John. For if publicans were baptised, 
much more were they before whom it lay to be baptised and to 
baptise with the holy Spirit. For although with us it is usual to 
baptise with water and Spirit both at once, at that time and in the 
case of the disciples the two things were separate in time. 

“Let us also emphasise here a point which we noticed above— 
namely, why Luke divided his history into two books. The 
reason is that in his gospel Luke relates whatever Christ did and 
said; but in these Acts of the Apostles he relates whatever the 
other comforter—the holy Spirit—did and said. But at that time 
the latter, himself the comforter, wrought many things together 
with Christ, just as even now Christ also works together with 
him, as also then while he still walked with us. But then Christ 
worked through the flesh, but now by means of the apostles. 
In like manner the Spirit aforetime entered into the virgin’s 
womb and fashioned the divine body; but now he entered into 
the souls of the apostles. And aforetime it descended in the 
form of a dove upon Christ, but now in the form of fire upon the 
apostles. The reason of which we will presently expound. 

“But forasmuch as he promised the Spirit before his passion, he 
now repeats his promise, without yet actually fulfilling it; lest the 
disciples should think that the Spirit was mere promise or without 
any substantive activity (07 realisation). Wherefore he says, 
‘after these not many days. He revealed not unto them when, 
lest they should be indolent and slumber. But that it was at 
hand, he did say, yet revealed not unto them when; that they 
might not despair, but watch in confidence because of the near- 
ness of the time. How then can we wonder that he did not 
reveal the last day (ἐΐζ. of completion), when he willed not to 
reveal a day so near at hand. And very justly, that with constant 
watching they might await. For no one attains to grace without 
practising sobriety, in order that he may not taint the gift at the 
outset. Seest thou not what Elias said to his disciple: ‘If thou 
seest me raised aloft, it shall be to thee also’? And Christ 
‘required faith from those who came to him, and then healed 
them. And Israel of old mortified the flesh in great fear, and 
then the.sea was parted. So also those who dye garments 
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purple, begin by dipping the garment which is to take the dye 
repeatedly in alum, that the bloom of the colour may not at once 
fade away. Wherefore Christ first of all filled his disciples with 
solicitude, and then on Pentecost the holy Spirit came and 
fulfilled the promise of Christ that ‘Ye shall be baptised in the 
holy Spirit.’” 

The Armenian text is divided into chapters, each containing 
several sections of commentary by different authors. The first 
section, however, in each chapter is always acephalous, but on 
examination is usually found to be Chrysostom. Yet we some- 
times find such an acephalous piece which has no equivalent in 
the Greek text. Here is an example. It is in explanation of 
Acts i. 13 (Catena, p. 35): 

“Simon the zealot is called by Matthew and Mark Simon the 
Canaanite. Perhaps he is called the zealot inthe Hebrew; and he 
is proved from many sources to have been the son of Joseph the 
father of God, and brother of the Lord. And Judas the (brother) 
of James was brother of the same Simon and son of Joseph. He 
too was a brother of the Lord. He himself wrote the catholic 
epistle, which after his name is called the Epistle of Jude; in the 
beginning of which, out of humility, he, instead of calling himself 
brother of the Lord, writes brother of James. And it is at once 
clear that he it is whom Matthew and Mark call Lebaeos and 
Thadeos. It is not the case that they mean one person and Luke 
another, but they call one and the same person by different 
names. And no wonder; for among the Hebrews there were 
plenty of people with two or more names. Hence the disagree- 
ment of the Evangelists in respect of Thadeos and Judas of 
James is one of name only and not of person. For of the 
apostles first chosen by Christ none was lost except Judas the 
betrayer. It is clear, therefore, that the other Thadeos who was 
with Abgar was one of the Seventy, as is testified to by their very 
tombs. For Thadeos of the Seventy died in Armenia, in the 
province of Artazu; but Judas of James, who in Matthew and 
Mark is called Thadeos one of the Twelve, died in Ormi, in 
Armenia. Thus the agreement of the Evangelists in respect of 
the names of the apostles is clearly proved.” 

The above can hardly be Chrysostom’s; and yet the Armenian 
translator cannot have added it de suo, though he may have 
interpolated the reference to Artazu as the death-place of Thad- 
daeos. Note that Joseph is called in it father of God, a way of 
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speaking which no Armenian after 400 A. D. would employ, and 
which it is also hard to ascribe to Ephrem. 

The third section (λόγος γ) of Chrysostom’s commentary 
presents a typical example of the Greek form. We seem to 
have before us two different sets of notes upon the same space of 
text juxtaposed, and both followed by the ἠθικόν or moral address. 
On pp. 622. 5—624. 28 the verses of Acts i. 12-26 are cited one 
by one and a brief remark passed on each. Then from 624. 28 
the same process is gone through again, the text being perhaps 
cited more fragmentarily and only a part and not the whole of 
each verse being repeated. But this second part of the section is 
less disjointed and is written in a more continuous and essay-like 
style. It is prefaced, as usual, by the remark, “Let us go over 
these verses and discuss them once more.” At 626. 23—629. 14 
follows the ἠθικόν, a polished and well-arranged sermon. 

Now the Armenian (1) weaves into a single discourse the 
disjecta membra of the Greek; (2) it adds information which yet 
can hardly be de suo; (3) it gives entire spaces of the Greek 
Chrysostom under the title “of Ephrem.” (The excerpt here 
assigned to Ephrem does not overlap any portion of the Arme- 
nian Chrysostom, and this fact suggests that it may be assigned 
to Ephrem by an error.) 

All these three features are brought out in the following 
specimen. I give on the left the Greek notes, discriminating the 
two sets of notes as A and B; on the right hand is the continuous 
Armenian text which weaves both sets into one commentary. 


Savile, 623.15. A. Περὶ Ἰούδα, 
φησὶ, τοῦ ὁδηγοῦ γενομένου (Acts i. 
16). “Opa καὶ ἐνταῦθα τὸ φιλόσοφον 
τοῦ ἀνδρός" πῶς οὐχ ὑβρίζει οὐδ᾽ 


ἐνάλλεται, λέγων τοῦ μιαροῦ καὶ παμ- 


μιάρου. 
δηλοῖ. καὶ οὐδὲ λέγει, τοῦ προδόντος, 


ἀλλ᾽ ἁπλῶς τὸ γενόμενον 


ἀλλ᾽ ἐφ᾽ ἑτέροις βιάζεται μεταθεῖναι 
τὸ ἔγκλημα, ὅσον εἰς αὐτὸν ἧκε. καὶ 
οὐδὲ ἐκείνων σφόδρα καθάπτεται. τοῦ 
γενομένου, φησὶν, ὁδηγοῦ τοῖς συλλα- 
βοῦσι τὸν ᾿Ιησοῦν. καὶ πρὶν ἢ εἰπεῖν, 
ποῦ εἶπε Δαβὶδ, λέγει τὰ πεπραγμένα 


auTa, wa απὸ T@Y παρόντων καὶ Ta 


CuRys.—But do thou mark 
his gentleness. For he did not 
contemn and vilify, nor did he 
say “the filthy and shameless 
brazen-faced wretch.” But he 
narrates with entire simplicity 
what had happened. And he 
does not even say ‘the betray- 
er,” but hastens to transfer to 
others the guilt. “Was guide 
of them that took Jesus,” he 
says. But having acquitted 
him of the wickedness, he firmly 
puts upon him the sin of being 
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μέλλοντα πιστώσηται, καὶ δείξῃ ἤδη 
δεδωκότα δίκην. 

Ὅτι κατηριθμημένος ἦν, φησὶ, σὺν 
ἡμῖν καὶ ἔλαχε τὸν κλῆρον τῆς διακονίας 
ταὕτης. 

625. 12. Β. 


> ¢ «a a 
ἦν σὺν ἡμῖν, φησί. διὰ τοῦτο προσήκει 


ὅτι κατηριθμημένος 


ἕτερον προβάλλεσθαι, ὥστε μάρτυρα 
γενέσθαι εἰς τὸν ἐκείνου τόπον. καὶ 
ὅρα πῶς τὸν διδάσκαλον μιμεῖται, παν- 
ταχοῦ ἀπὸ τῶν γραφῶν διαλεγόμενος, 
καὶ οὐδὲν περὶ τοῦ Χριστοῦ λέγων 
οὐδέπω, ὅτι προεῖπε πολλάκις αὐτός. 
> » , > 
καὶ οὐ λέγει, ἔνθα τῆς προδοσίας αὐτοῦ 
, . ? 
μέμνηται" οἷον, στόμα ἁμαρτωλοῦ, καὶ 
, > . 
στόμα δολίου ἐπ᾽ ἐμὲ ἠνοίχθη" ἀλλ 
ἔνθα τῆς τιμωρίας αὐτοῦ μόνον τὴν 
μνήμην ἐποιήσατο. τοῦτο γὰρ αὐτοῖς 
τέως ὠφέλει" δείκνυσι πάλιν τοῦ de- 
, 
σπότου τὴν φιλανθρωπίαν, ὅτι κατηρι- 
> - 
θμημένος ἦν, φησὶ, σὺν ἡμῖν, καὶ ἔλαχε 
τὸν κλῆρον τῆς διακονίας ταύτης. 
δι... aA ε 
κλῆρον δὲ αὐτὸν πανταχοῦ καλεῖ, 
δεικνὺς τῆς τοῦ θεοῦ χάριτος τὸ πᾶν 
ὃν καὶ τῆς ἐκλογῆς, καὶ ἀναμιμνήσκων 
> 4 λ ~ “ 6 > 
αὐτοὺς τῶν παλαιῶν, ὅτι ὁ θεὸς αὐτὸν 
ἐκληρώσατο, καθάπερ τοὺς λευίτας. 


καὶ ἐνδιατρίβει τοῖς περὶ αὐτοῦ, ὅτι ὁ 


τῆς προδοσίας μισθὸς, αὐτὸς καὶ τῆς 
τιμωρίας γέγονε κῆρυξ. 
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the guide of them that took 
Jesus. 

And he does not recall that 
which Jesus foretold many times 
about him, nor even in what 
place David spake concerning 
Judas, his betrayer; for exam- 
ple, “The mouth of a sinful 
man gaped upon me.” But he 
merely recalls the requital and 
punishment unto the consolation 
of his hearers. That is to say, 
he wishes to shew, from the 
punishment meted out to Judas, 
the necessity of the present 
action being taken; to wit, the 
completion of the number 
twelve; of which completion 
he hastens to speak. 

EPHREM.—‘“for,” says he, 
“ἦε was numbered together with 
us” (i. 17). Who? Judas 
clearly. He has shewn forth 
the Lord’s love of man, who 
chose him, although he knew 
him. “He was numbered with 
us,” he says, “and received his 
lot in this ministry.” He calls 
the apostleship a lot, to shew 
that they have everything from 
the grace of God. Just as afore- 
time God chose the Levites for 
his own portion, but gave not 
to them their share along with 
the tribes of Israel. 

Curys.—And Peter enlarges 
concerning the betrayer because 
the wage of betrayal itself was 
herald of the punishment. 


One more specimen of this interweaving into one continuous 
whole of comments scattered wide apart in the Greek. This 
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time I give the Armenian on the left and arrange opposite the 


passages of the Greek which correspond, taking them out of 
their Greek order, but giving clause by clause a reference to 


Savile’s edition, page and line. 


Catena, p.42. CHRys.—“ And 

they put forward two, Joseph 
whom they called Barsabas, 
him that was named Justus and 
Matathias.” 

Peter himself did not put 
them forward, but according to 
their unanimous will. He only 
declared that the action was not 
from himself, but was from 
above, according to prophecy. 

And they did not put forward 
many, that the regret might not 
be greater. At the same time 
(they did) not (put forward) 
one only, for the choice was by 
lot. 

And why does he mention 
Joseph by his surname? In 
order to distinguish him from 
others of the same name; for 
there were many among them 
of the same name, such as James 
(son) of Alphaeus and (the son 
of) Zebedaeus, the Simons and 
the Judases, Or it was to sig- 
nify his moral virtue that he 
bore the name Barsabas. 

“And they prayed with one 
accord and said, Thou Lord 
which knowest the hearts of all 
men, shew the one of these two.” 
Rightly do they in prayer give 
the choice to God, because often 
the chosen of mankind is inferior 
in the eye of God. 


Savile, A 624. 12 καὶ ἔστησαν 
k. τ᾿ A. 


624. 14 Οὐχὶ αὐτὸς αὐτοὺς ἔστησεν, 
ἀλλὰ πάντες. τὴν γνώμην δὲ αὐτὸς 
εἰσηγήσατο, δείξας οὐδὲ αὐτὴν αὐτοῦ 
> ᾽ 
οὖσαν, ἀλλ΄ ἄνωθεν κατὰ προφητείαν * 


ὥστε ἐξηγητὴς γέγονεν, οὐ διδάσκαλος. 


Β 626. 8 καὶ ἔστησα», φησὶ, δύο. 
διὰ τί μὴ πολλούς ; ἵνα μὴ μείζων ἡ 
ἀθυμία γένηται. οὐχ ἁπλῶς δὲ προσ- 
τίθησιν ἐκεῖνον" ἀλλὰ δεικνὺς ὅτι 
πολλάκις x. τ A. (See below.) 

A 624. 16 Ἰωσήφ, φησί, τὸν 
καλούμενον Βαρσαβᾶν, ὃς ἐπεκλήθη 
Ἰοῦστος. ἴσως διὰ τὰς ὁμωνυμίας 
ἀμφότερα τέθεικεν. ἐπεὶ καὶ ἐν τοῖς 
ἀποστόλοις πολλαὶ ὁμωνυμίαι ἧσαν " 
Ἰάκωβος ὁ Ζεβεδαίου, ᾿Ιάκωβος ὁ τοῦ 
᾿Αλφαίου" Σίμων Πέτρος, Σίμων 6 
Ζηλωτής. ᾿Ιούδας Ἰακώβου καὶ ᾿Ιούδας 
ὁ Ἰσκαριώτης. ἄλλως δὲ καὶ μετα- 
βολῆς βίου, ἴσως δὲ καὶ προαιρέσεως 
ἦν ἡ ὀνομασία. 

Α 624. 22 καὶ πρυσευξάμενοι 
εἶπον" σὺ Κύριε καρδιογνῶστα πάντων, 
ἀνάδειξον ὃν ἐξελέξω ἐκ τούτων τῶν 
δύο ἕνα. 

Β 626. 10 ἀλλὰ δεικνὺς ὅτι πολ- 
λάκις ὁ παρὰ ἀνθρώποις τίμιος, παρὰ 
τῷ θεῷ ἐλάττων ἐστί. καὶ κοινῇ τε 


πάντες εὔχονται λέγοντες ἣ 
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“Thou Lord which knowest 
the hearts, shew the one.” Thou 
and not ourselves. And they 
suitably call God the knower of 
hearts. For this is the differ- 
ence between the choice of God 
and of man. For man looks 
into the face, but God into the 
heart. Wherefore, say they, 
“\Shew the one.” ‘They were 
sure that one of them could not 
fail. And they did not say 
“Choose,” but “Shew the cho- 
sen one.” They knew that one 
of them had been chosen before- 
hand. 

“To take the place in this 
ministry and apostleship.” For 
there was also another spiritual 
ministry, though inferior; but 
here they ask to receive the 
rank of apostleship. 

EPHREM.—“From which Ju- 
das fell away, to goto his own 
place.” Not to that which is 
full of light, which the Lord 
promised him, but into the dark 
one. 

Curys.—They do well to 
remember his sin, shewing that 
they require a witness. They 
do not seek to increase the 
number, but to fill up a loss. 
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‘ 

σὺ Κύριε καρδιογνῶστα πάντων 
σύ, μὴ ἡμεῖς. 
pws καρδιογνώστην καλοῦσιν. 


ἀνάδειξον. καὶ εὐκαί- 


[ἀπὸ 


γὰρ τούτου αἱρεῖσθαι ἐχρῆν, οὐχὶ τῶν 


ἔξωθεν. 


Β 626. 13 Οὕτως ἐθάρρουν, ὅτι 

, κ . > ? 
πάντως ἕνα δεῖ γενέσθαι" καὶ οὐκ εἶπον 
ἔκλεξαι" ἀλλὰ ἀνάδειξον τὸν ἐκλε- 
γέντα, φασίν, ὃν ἐξελέξω" εἰδότες 
πάντα προωρίσθαι τῷ θεῷ. ἐκ τούτων 


[2 ΄΄ 
τῶν δύο ἕνα. 


Β 626. 15 λαχεῖν τὸν κλῆρον τῆς 
διακονίας ταύτης καὶ ἀποστολῆς, ἦν 


γὰρ καὶ ἄλλη διακονία. 


Α 624. 25 καλῶς λέγουσιν ἐκείνου 
τὸ ἁμάρτημα, δεικνύντες ὅτι μάρτυρα 
> “᾿ > , 4 > λ 
αἰτοῦσιν, οὐ πλεονάζοντες τὸν ἀριθμὸν, 


ἀλλ᾽ ἐλαττωθῆναι οὐκ ἐῶντες. 
ἢ 


We must now consider some of the passages where Greek and 
Armenian texts or the Armenian form alone reflect Western 


readings. 


In Acts i. 18 Blass notes as the Western reading: οὗτος μὲν οὖν 


ἐκτήσατο χωρίον ἐκ μιοθοῦ τῆς ἀδικίας, καὶ ἔδησεν τὸν τράχηλον αὐτοῦ καὶ 


πρηνὴς γενόμενος ἐλάκησεν κ. τ΄ A. 


ἔδησεν τὸν τράχηλον αὐτοῦ. 


The other form of text omits καὶ 
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Now, under the title “of Chrysostom” and immediately after 
the words Κύριος ἐρημώσεως μεγάλης (Savile, 625. 34), the Catena 
adds the following: 

“Accordingly he (i. e. Peter) describes also the sentence which 
he suffered. “Being swollen up,” he says, “he burst in the 
middle, and all his bowels were poured out.” He does well to 
relate not the offence, but the punishment, in order to the com- 
forting of those who were afraid of the Jews. But that he fell on 
the earth and burst, and his bowels gushed out, is like this. For 
he shut the doors against himself before he strangled himself, and 
he remained there on the gibbet the Friday and the Saturday. 
When he had swollen up and grown heavy, the cord was cut by 
which he hung; he fell, burst asunder and was poured out. But 
the stench of the putrifying heap and of his guts brought together 
the children of Jerusalem to come and view his infamous end and 
the awful sign which was for him the precursor of hell-fire.” 

Here we have certainly an echo of the Western reading which 
Augustine reflects: ‘et collum 5101 alligavit et deiectus infaciem 
disruptus est medius.” At the same time it must be owned that 
the Western text here looks like a forced harmony of the two 
accounts of the death of Judas which we have in the N. T. 

It has not been noticed that the Armenian version of the Acts 
implies the reading πρησθείς instead of πρηνὴς γενόμενος. This 
Armenian variant is established by the words of Papias quoted 
in Theophylact., Ὁ. 195 ὁ ἸΙούδας πρησθεὶς ἐπὶ τοσοῦτον τὴν σάρκα κ. τ. d. 
The commentary of the Catena seems to imply the reading 
πρησθεὶς καὶ πρηνὴς γενόμενος, and the whole story as here presented 
is no doubt straight out of Papias. 

Acts iii. 7, 8 we find in the Greek Chrysostom a passage 
assigned by the Catena (p. 73) to Ephrem. 

Curys.—In the name of Jesus Christ the Nazorean arise and 
walk.” But they continually name him the Nazorean; for their 
immediate object was that they should believe in him... 

In the name of Jesus Christ arise, he said. And forthwith his 
feet and ankle-bones received strength. He leapt up and began 
towalk... ‘“Heleapt up and entered with them into the temple. 
He walked and leapt and praised God.” For the reason that his 
feet were weak, not shattered (ob κεκομμένοι Savile, 652. 29), there- 
fore he leapt, testing his person, and making a trial more ample 
of it. 

EpHREM.—But some say, that it was because he was untried 
and did not know how to walk, because he had never walked.” 


Ε 
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In Savile (652. 30) we read τινὲς δέ φασιν, ὅτι καὶ ἠγνόει περιπατεῖν. 
Either then we have here another wrong ascription or Chrysos- 
tom’s commentary had common matter with Ephrem’s. 

Acts iii. 13. The usual text has Ἰησοῦν ὃν ὑμεῖς μὲν παρεδώκατε καὶ 
ἠρνήσασθε κατὰ πρόσωπον Πειλάτου, κρίναντος ἐκείνου ἀπολύειν. The 
Western text has maped. εἰς κρίσιν καὶ np. κι mp. Πειλάτου τοῦ ἀπολύειν 
αὐτὸν θέλοντος. Of this reading θέλοντος for κρίναντος, the Greek 
Chrysostom, accurately rendered here by the Armenian, shews 
clear traces. The first comment on it (Savile, 657. 7) is as follows : 

Δύο τὰ ἐγκλήματα" καὶ ὅτι Πιλᾶτος ἤθελεν ἀπολύειν, καὶ ὅτι ὑμεῖς, 
ἐκείνου θελήσαντος, οὐκ ἠθελήσατε. But on the next page (Savile, 
658. 43) he comments thus: διὰ τοῦτο αὐτοὺς ἀναμιμνήσκει Tis κρίσεως 
τῆς ἐπὶ Πιλάτου. .. ov yap ἂν ὁ Πιλᾶτος ἠθέλησεν αὐτὸν ἀπολῦσαι. καὶ 
οὐκ εἶπε θελήσαντος, ἀλλὰ κρίναντος ἐκείνου ἀπολύειν . . . καὶ τὸ κατὰ 
πρόσωπον τοῦ Πιλάτου ἀρνήσασθαι, οὐκ ἣν τὸ τυχόν, ἐκείνου βουλομένου 
ἀπολῦσαι. : 

The fact that he corrects the Western reading after using it 
leads us to infer that he had a commentary based on a Western 
text. Perhaps the words τῆς κρίσεως echo the other Western gloss 
in this passage, viz. εἰς κρίσιν after παρεδώκατε. 

Acts iii.22. Both the Greek and Armenian texts of Chrysostom 
add πρὸς τοὺς πατέρας after Matos μὲν εἶπεν. The same Western 
gloss is in most of the versions. 

Acts iv. 9 εἰ ἡμεῖς σήμερον ἀνακρινόμεθα. The Western text adds 
ἀφ᾽ ὑμῶν. In the Greek text of Chrysostom (Savile, 665, 1. 36) 
we read: ὡσανεὶ ἔλεγε" μάλιστα μὲν ἐχρῆν στεφανοῦσθαι ἡμᾶς ἐπὶ τούτοις, 
καὶ ὡς εὐεργέτας ἀνακηρύττεσθαι" νῦν δὲ καὶ κρινόμεθα ἐπὶ εὐεργεσίᾳ ἀνθρώπου 
ἀσθενοῦς, οὐχὶ πλουσίου, οὐχὶ δυνάστου, οὐχὶ ἐνδόξουῬΈ, Here the Armenian 
version adds dq’ ὑμῶν after κρινόμεθα, which seems to be a reminis- 
cence of the Western gloss. 

Acts iv. 24 of δὲ ἀκούσαντες (καὶ ἐπιγνόντες τὴν τοῦ θεοῦ ἐνέργειαν) 
ὁμοθυμαδὸν ἦραν φωνὴν πρὸς τὸν θεόν. Here D adds the words 
bracketed. The Arm. com. under no heading runs thus: “But 
they having heard [and being not frightened, but rather embol- 
dened, they took refuge in the true succour and in the invincible 
(αἰ unapproachable) power and] with one accord they raised 
their voices and said.” Here the words in square brackets seem 
to correspond to the gloss of D. In the Greek Chrysost. (Savile, 
671. 14) is found the same text. 


Acts v. 8 ἀπεκρίθη δὲ πρὸς αὐτὴν Πέτρος" εἰπέ μοι, εἰ τοσούτου τὸ χωρίον 
ἀπέδοσθε. Here for εἰπέ μοι εἰ D has ἐπερωτήσω σε εἰ ἄρα. In Savile, 
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678. 41 (Migne, p. 102), the Greek com. has διὰ τί yap μηδένα 
ἐρωτήσας ὑμᾶς ἐρωτᾷ; ἢ δῆλον, ὅτι ὡς εἰδώς. Therefore Chrysostom 
had the Bezan reading. The Armenian equally implies it. 

Acts vi. 8 Στέφανος δὲ πλήρης χάριτος καὶ δυνάμεως. Here E has 
πίστεως for δυνάμεως. In Chrysost. (Savile, 695. 9) we read πόθεν ἡ 
χάρις τῷ Στεφάνῳ ἐπήνθει; dp’ οὐκ ἀπὸ τῆς πίστεως ; εὔδηλον ὅτι. ἐμαρτύ- 
ρῆσε γὰρ αὐτῷ ἄνω ὅτι πλήρης πίστεως ἣν. The passage is also given 
above (Savile, 693. 20) with πίστεως. The Arm. Chrys. has the 
same commentary. There can be no question that Chrys. had 
πίστεως in his text. 

Acts vi. 9 τῶν λεγομένων Λιβερτίνων. In Chrys. Greek com. we 
read οἱ Ρωμαίων ἀπελεύθεροι οὕτω καλοῦντα. The Arm. Chrys. follows 
the Arm. Vulgate in the reading Libyorum and comments on it 
thus: ‘“‘Here the writer points emphatically to the number of 
those who rose up against him. Not only those in Jerusalem, but 
many others, who at different times had been carried captive to 
various places, and afterwards had returned. Partly they con- 
sisted of Libyans from those who shared the marches of Egypt 
and India (i. e. Ethiopia), and others from among those of 
Cyrene, which is beyond Alexandria, and some Asiatics, who 
were trained in the tongue and lived in Jerusalem, that they 
might not always be going and coming, who had their syna- 
gogues to hear the law and pray.” This commentary can hardly 
be due to the Armenian translator only. It too accurately marks 
the difference between the Hebrew-speaking Jews of Asia Minor 
and the Western Jews of Cyrene, Libya and Alexandria who 
talked Greek. The Arm. Vulgate indeed reads Libyorum, but it 
would seem that Chrysostom had it also. 

Acts vi. 10 καὶ οὐκ ἴσχυον ἀντιστῆναι τῇ σοφίᾳ [τῇ οὔσῃ ἐν αὐτῷ] καὶ τῷ 
πνεύματι [τῷ ἁγίῳ] ᾧ ἐλάλει" [διὰ τὸ ἐλέγχεσθαι αὐτοὺς (D διότι ἠλέγχοντο) 
ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ μετὰ πάσης παρρησίας]. DE add the words bracketed, and 
D still further adds μὴ δυνάμενοι ἀντοφθαλμεῖν τῇ ἀληθείᾳ. The Greek 
Chrysost. (Savile, 695. 30) comments: καὶ gpa, οὐδὲ αὐτοὶ of δικάζοντες 
μαρτυροῦσιν (Ἀλέγχθησαν yap ἂν) ἀλλ᾽ ἁπλῶς ἑτέρους μιυθοῦνται, iva μὴ 
δόξη ἐπηρείας εἶναι τὸ πρᾶγμαι Here the words which Savile brack- 
eted seem to testify to the gloss beginning διὰ τὸ ἐλέγχεσθαι. 
However, as they follow after a citation of the words τότε ὑπέβαλον 
ἄνδρας, and give the reason why the Jews suborned false evidence, 
this is open to doubt; especially as the passage in the Armenian 
runs thus: ‘‘And since they were ashamed to simply snatch him 
off, having no real complaint to make against him, see what they 
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do. The judges do not themselves bear witness, suspecting that 
they will incur the reproach of being fraudulent and unjust, so 
they suborn others for money to say,” etc. 

However, the rest of the glosses of verse 10 seem to lie behind 
of the Armenian commentary upon it (p. 124), which is as follows : 
“They were not only worsted (or confounded, i. 6. ἐλέγχεσθαι), but 
also were not able to oppose him face to face. For in powerful 
disputation from the prophets he led them round and upset them. 
Perhaps he proclaimed the discontinuance of the divine law; or 
even if he did not proclaim it openly, yet he had hinted at the 
same. For if he himself proclaimed it openly, there was no need 
of the proselytes and of the false witnesses.” In the Greek text 
of Chrysostom (Savile, 695. 31) the above passage is not traceable. 

On p. 126 of the Armenian commentary we seem further to 
trace the gloss pera πάσης παρρησίας of verse 10: “ What less than 
the apostles did he (Stephen) receive? In signs he was not 
inferior, and in do/dness of speech he was more illustrious, whereby 
the tyrants were stabbed (07 cut) to the quick.” On p. 127: “If 
we ask why the light of grace shone in the face of Stephen, it is 
clear that the completeness of his faith made him full of grace. 
As to whom he (i. e. Luke) bore witness that he was full of faith 
and of the holy Spirit. Since to have grace by faith not only for 
speech and for healing, but also against any evil spirit, is bestowed 
by the grace of the Spirit, which governs all in all.” In the 
above we seem to have an echo of the gloss τῷ ἁγίῳ in verse 10. 

Vii. 21 ἐκτεθέντος δὲ αὐτοῦ [παρὰ (E εἰς) τὸν ποταμὸν] ἀνείλατο αὐτὸν 7 
θυγάτηρ Φαραώ. Chrysostom’s Greek (Savile, 701. 27) is: ἀνετράφη 


μῆνας τρεις ἐν τῷ οἰκῷ TOV πατρος.- OTE τοινυν Ta ἀνθρώπινα ἀπηλπίσθη, Kat 


ἔρριψαν αὐτόν, τότε τοῦ θεοῦ ἡ οἰκονομία ἐδείχθη διαλάμπουσα. 21 ἐκτεθέντα 
δὲ αὐτὸν ἀνείλετο ἡ θυγάτηρ Φαραώ κ. τ. Δ. In the Armenian text the 
same passage runs thus: “‘ Who also was nourished in the house 
of his father for three months.’ Whom Paul declares they hid in 
faith; because the beauty of his countenance gave hope of the 
grace of God to save him. But being able no longer to hide 
him, though they wished not to, they cast out into the river. 
And on the casting out of him, the daughter of Pharaoh took him 
up.” Here the italics mark the citations from the text of the 
Armenian Vulgate. The Armenian implies the gloss εἰς τὸν 
ποταμόν, and before it has the same word by which it renders 
éxreOévros in Vv. 21. Mark that the Greek Chrysostom uses a 
different word, ἔρριψαν, and omits the gloss. 
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The above is only one-fifth of the commentary which the 
Armenian Chrysostom devotes to the verse, and ten lines down 
(p. 135) we meet with the same gloss again: “Him tuat was 
liable to die and was indeed on the brink of death, having been 
cast out into the river, the king himself brought him up, him that 
was destined to destroy his kingdom.” 

Acts viii. 1 πάντες διεσπάρησαν κατὰ τὰς χώρας τῆς ᾿Ιουδαίας καὶ Σαμαρείας 
πλὴν τῶν ἀποστόλων [οἱ ἔμειναν ἐν Ἱερουσαλήμ]. The Arm. Chrysost. 
(p. 153) implies this addition by the stress which it lays on the 
work of the apostles who stayed behind in the city. It runs 
thus: “Behold how providence designed their flight for the 
salvation of others; in order that thenceforth all might of reside 
in Jerusalem alone, but that the word might be spread abroad. 
Wherefore without scruple they frankly mix with the Samaritans, 
who erewhile were bidden by Christ to shun the heathen. But 
the apostles, since they were anxious accordingly to draw the 
Jews over to their side, did not leave the city, but also in other 
cities gave cause for others to boldly preach the word of life. 
But behold how again God permitted trials to occur; and con- 
sider how he economises things from above for us below. They 
were made wonderful and conspicuous by means of signs; then 
they entered into tortures and suffered nothing else,” etc. The 
above as far as the words ‘shun the heathen’ is not in the Greek. 
What follows is in Savile, 712. 12. On p. 154 the Armenian once 
more echoes this gloss: ‘For behold, the church which before 
Stephen’s death contained in itself more than 8000 souls, fwelve 
men alone remained therein.” 

Acts viii. 24 ᾿Αποκριθεὶς δὲ ὁ Σίμων εἶπεν" δεήθητε ὑμεῖς ὑπὲρ ἐμοῦ πρὸς 
τὸν κύριον, ὅπως μηδὲν ἐπέλθῃ ἐπ᾽ ἐμὲ τούτων τῶν κακῶν ὧν εἰρήκατέ 
pot’ ὃς πολλὰ κλαίων οὐ διελίμπανεν. Here I space the addi- 
tions made by the Bezan text. The Armenian Catena cites the 
verse according to the Arm. Vulgate, and then comments thus 
under the title: “Of Chrysostom”: ‘‘Haecce νεῦρα confitentis 
sunt errores suos; et haec in purgationem sui dicebat tanquam 
poenituisset ei. Sed oportuit de profundis cordis flere εἰ plorare, 
si modo expiaret. Vide tamen illum immundum omnino simul- 
atque magum, et laqueis malorum vincitum indissolubili vinculo, 
et cet.” In the above the words flere et plorare echo the end of 
the Bezan gloss, just as malorum does its beginning. The Greek 
text (Savile, 714. 24) also echoes the gloss. For after citing 
verse 24 in the usual form, it comments thus: Δέον ἀπὸ καρδίας 
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μετανοῆσαι, δέον κλαῦσαι καὶ πενθῆσαι" ὁ δὲ ἀφοσιώσει μόνον τοῦτο 


ποιεῖ. εἰ ἄρα, φησίν, ἀφεθήσεταί aor’ τοῦτο εἶπεν, ὡς οὐ συγχωρηθέντος ἂν 
αὐτῷ, εἰ ἔκλαυσεν, ἀλλ᾽ ἔθος καὶ τοῖς προφήταις μόνον ἀπαγορεύειν. Here, 
as often, the commentator reveals his knowledge of the Western 
text, but seems by implication to challenge the correctness of its 
additions. 

Acts ix. 5: (i) εἶπεν δὲ᾽ ris εἶ, Κύριε; 

(ii) ὁ δὲ [Κύριος εἶπεν] ἐγώ εἶμι Ἰησοῦς, ὃν σὺ διώκεις. 

(iii) [σκληρόν σοι πρὸς κέντρα λακτίζειν. 

(iv) τρέμων τε καὶ θαμβῶν εἶπε Κύριε, τί με θέλεις ποιῆσαι]. 
For reference I number the clauses. The words bracketed in (ii) 
are a Western gloss, which, however, has got into many non- 
Western texts. But (iii) and (iv) are in no Greek codex—not 
even in D—yet are reckoned by Blass to the Western text. 

Now, the Catena has the following (p. 170): 

“Curys.—And the Lord said: I am Jesus, whom thou perse- 
cutest. (So also in Savile, 721. 18.) 

Think not that thou fightest against men, but against God. 
(So in Savile, 721. 19, 20.) 

But get thee on thy feet and go into the city and it shall be told 
thee what thou art to do. 

Mark how he does not at once adduce (ἐπάγει) everything, but 
Jirst softens his understanding and hard temper.” (So in Savile, 
721. 25, 26 dpa πῶς οὐκ εὐθέως πάντα αὐτῷ ἐπάγει, ἀλλὰ μόνον προμαλάττει 
αὐτοῦ τὴν διάνοιαν, καὶ δι᾿ ὧν παρεκελεύετο δίδωσιν αὐτῷ χρηστὰς ἐλπίδας, καὶ 
ὅτι ἀναβλέψει.) 

Here the reference to fighting not against men but against 
God is clearly a paraphrase of “Why kickest thou against the 
pricks?” Therefore Chrysostom had (ii). The other gloss (iv) 
is as clearly implied in the phrase ‘“‘softens his understanding,” 
etc. This last gloss is also implied in the Greek Chrysostom 
(Savile, 721. 14, 15): λέγεται δὲ καὶ φωνῆς ὑπερβολὴ κωφοὺς ποιεῖν καὶ 
ἀποπλῆγας. ἀλλὰ τοῦτον μόνον ἐπήρωσεν, καὶ ἔσβεσεν αὑτοῦ τὸν θυμὸν 
τῷ φόβῳ, ὥστε αὐτὸν ἀκοῦσαι τὰ λεγόμενα. Σαοὺλ, Σαούλ, κι τλ. But 
if there remained any doubt that Chrysostom’s text had the 
Western glosses on this passage in their entirety, it is removed 
by the fact that Chrysostom’s and Ephrem’s commentaries here 
overlap in a manner which proves that they are derived from a 
single source. For the Catena (p. 169) has the following excerpt 
of Ephrem, which my reader must compare with that of Chry- 
sostom just above translated from the Catena (p. 170) and also 
given with an addition in Savile, p. 721: 
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“ EPHREM.—Thus since he blinded him with light, he terrified 
him, and with awful fear of his glory he quenched his angry 
spirit (= καὶ ἔσβεσεν αὐτοῦ τὸν θυμὸν τῷ φόβῳ Savile, 721. 14), and 
with gentle voice he softened him (cp. προμαλάττει Savile, 721. 25, 
which word is also in the Armenian Chrysostom). Thereby also 
he was induced to take heart. And since he feared to wound the 
lowliness of our Lord, which was revealed by his gentle utterance ; 
and was struck with terror lest he offend his majesty, which by 
overpowering light dazzled him. And while he lay on the 
ground dazed not after the voice, but before the voice, rapt with 
astonishment (= θαμβῶν) as to who out of heaven had blinded 
him, for of course Jesus was, as he supposed, not yet risen from 
the dead. But when he said to him accusing him (cp. ἀλλ᾽ ἐγκαλεῖ 
Savile, 721. 16): Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? What 
wrong have I done thee that thou so behavest unto me (so 
Chrysostom, Savile, 721. 16, 17 μονονουχὶ λέγων, τί map’ ἐμοῦ μέγα ἣ 
μικρὸν ἠδικημένος ταῦτα ποιεῖς,)͵} He fainted at the thought whether 
do I persecute because of the Lord of heaven, and not rather 
persecute him who dwells in heaven. So heasks: Who art thou, 
Lord? at once acknowledging himself his servant. Who art 
thou, Lord, that art persecuted in thy heaven? For I persecute 
that Jesus who is among the dead along with his disciples.” 

This excerpt is followed in the Catena by the piece of Chry- 
sostom already translated and beginning: ‘And the Lord said,” 
etc. After which is another excerpt of Ephrem, as follows (p. 
170): 

‘““EPHREM.—And while then he was ‘trembling (= τρέμων) 
because of the events which happened to him and was smitten 
with terror (ἢ θαμβῶν) and fear \est he should not rise from the 
ground where he lay, and lest the light of which he was amerced 
should not be restored to him, and his teeth chattered with fear, 
lest punishment should overtake him greater than that which he 
received, he gives to him hope of clemency and that he should 
regain his sight” (5ΞΞ καὶ δι’ ὧν παρεκελεύετο, δίδωσιν αὐτῷ χρηστὰς 
ἐλπίδας καὶ ὅτι ἀναβλέψει Savile, 721. 26). 

After which we have in the Catena (p. 170) the following : 

“CHrys.—But he did not instantly heal him on the spot where 
he blinded him. 

EpHrrM.—In order that all Damascus may come and see him 
affrighted by the sign which he wrought in him” (with which cp. 
Savile, 721. 33 καὶ rd δὴ θαυμαστόν, αὐτοὶ of πολέμιοι εἰσήγαγον αὐτὸν 
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πάντων ὁρώντων and 721. 10 διὰ τί μὴ γέγονεν ἐν Δαμασκῷ ; Sore μὴ 
ἐξεῖναι ἄλλους ἄλλως αὐτὸ διηγήσασθαι, ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸς ἀξιόπιστος ἢ διηγούμενος 
ὁ διὰ τοῦτο ἀπιών). 

Thus Ephrem overlaps the Greek Chrysostom in many points 
and even the Armenian Chrysostom in a few. The comparative 
rareness with which the latter occurs is of course due to the fact 
that the catenist did not wish to repeat himself; so was careful 
only to select passages from his two sources in which they 
differed and supplemented one another. The Ephrem, as might 
be expected, is more openly and avowedly based on the Western 
text than the Chrysostom, though that text may be read every- 
where between the lines of the latter. 

Acts ix. 7 “But the men who were wayfaring with him stood 
speechless, hearing the voice only, but seeing nothing.” So the 
Armenian Vulgate cited in the Catena. Tischendorf reads: dxov- 
ovres μὲν τῆς φωνῆς, μηδένα δὲ Oewpodvres. To which Blass adds the 
Western gloss: μεθ᾽ of ἐλάλει. The catenist implies this gloss: 

“‘Curys.—Those who were with him heard Paul’s voice, when 
he said ‘Who art thou, Lord?’ But they saw no one, and did 
not know 20 whom he gave an answer (= μεθ᾽ οὗ ἐλάλει). For he 
only made them hearers of the lesser things. For if they had 
heard that voice, perhaps they would not have been wanting in 
faith; but they wondered at Paul’s giving an answer.” (So in 
Savile, 721. 10-13 οὐδένα δὲ ἐθεώρουν πρὸς ὃν ἀπεκρίνατο κ. τ. Δ.) 

Compare also the Sahidic: ‘ Audiebant quidem vocem, sed 
non intelligebant ; non videbant enim quemquam.” 

iX. 40 Ταβιθὰ ἀνάστηθι [in nomine domini nostri Iesu Christi]. 
The Western gloss is added in the Catena, though it may be due 
to the influence of the Armenian Vulgate, which also has it. The 
Greek text of Chrysostom (Savile, 732. 42 and 734. 1) does not 
add it. 

ix. 40 ἡ δὲ ἤνοιξεν [παραχρῆμα] τοὺς ὀφθαλμοὺς καὶ ἰδοῦσα τὸν Πέτρον 
ἀνεκάθισεν. The Ethiopic text, however, adds the παραχρῆμα before 
ἰδοῦσα. So it is in Chrysostom’s Greek (Savile, 734. 6): εἶτα εὐθὺς 
ἰδοῦσα Πέτρον avexabice. 5 

X. 33 νῦν οὖν πάντες ἡμεῖς ἐνώπιον τοῦ θεοῦ πάρεσμεν. Here the 
Western text has σοῦ instead of τοῦ θεοῦ. Chrysostom must have 
known of this Western reading, for his comment is directed 
against it: οὐκ εἶπεν ἐνώπιον ἀνθρώπου, ἀλλὰ θεοῦ, δεικνὺς ὅτι οὕτω δεῖ 
προσέχειν τοῖς τοῦ θεοῦ δούλοις (Savile, 744. 23). So in the Catena. 

Acts xi. 2. Tischendorf notes thus: “D versum sic habet: ὁ 


μεν ovy merpos δια txavov xpovov ηθελησαι (**—cev) πορευθηναι es ιεροσο- 
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Avpa* και προσφωνησας τους adeAdous και επιστηριξας avTovs πολυν λογον 
ποιουμενος δια τῶν χωρων διδασκων ἀυτους" os (d. Guia) και κατηντησεν 
αὑτοις και απηγγειλεν avrots τὴν χαριν του θεου" οἱ δε εκ περιτομῆς αδελῴοι 
διεκρίνοντο προς avrov.”” The Greek text of Chrysostom (Savile, pp. 
749, 750), after its usual confused manner, returns again and 
again to this verse, and shews some traces of the Bezan reading ; 
6. J. 749. 3 θέα ri προβάλλονται. οὗ λέγουσι διὰ τί κατήγγειλας, ἀλλὰ διὰ 
τί συνέφαγες, i. 6. “Look at their objection. They do not say 
‘Why did you preach to them?’,” etc. This refers to the words 
of the gloss és (lege as)... καὶ ἀπήγγειλεν αὐτοῖς τὴν χάριν τοῦ 
θεοῦ. The latter words are implied by Chrys. just below (749. 
8): ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ ἐνταῦθα τοῦτο ἐγκαλοῦσιν" ἤδεισαν yap ὅτι θείας χάριτος 
ἦν. ἀλλὰ διὰ τί, φασὶν, συνέφαγες. It would appear that at least the 
clause of the gloss beginning és καὶ stood in some text the com- 
mentary on which Chrysostom made his own. The Armenian 
echoes the gloss in the same way. 

ΧΙ, 17 εἰ οὖν τὴν ἴσην δωρεὰν ἔδωκεν αὐτοῖς ὁ θεὸς ὡς καὶ ἡμῖν, πιστεύσασιν 
ἐπὶ τὸν κύριον Ἰησοῦν Χριστόν. Tisch., .. es at ὡς καὶ ἡμῖν thus: 
“Did™**® libere παρασχὼν τὸ αγιον ὡς καὶ ἡμιν εν apxn, sed 
OM. πιστευσασιν usque ἵν Xv.” Perhaps the Armenian commentary 
involves such a text, for it runs thus (p. 211): ‘‘Therefore from 
the beginning he familiarises their minds in his discourse and 
then says: ‘Who also received the holy Spirit like ourselves.’ 
And prior to this (he said); ‘When I began to speak, the holy 
Spirit came upon them.’ And neither in this passage nor in that 
are the words superfluous: ‘as upon us in the beginning.’ But 
he also again recalls the word of the Lord which he uttered: 
‘John baptised in water, but ye shall be baptised in the holy 
Spirit,’” etc. The Greek commentary on vs. 17 (Savile, 750. 20 
foll.) gives no sign of such a reading. 

Acts xii. 7 πατάξας]. D has νύξας, which is involved in the 
Armenian Vulgate, and accordingly in the Catena; but the latter 
on p. 224 implies it independently, as it seems, of the Armenian 
Vulgate. 

Acts xii. 10. For ἐξελθόντες the version has εἰσελθόντες, which 
also stands in Savile’s margin, p. 762. 35. Of the seven steps 
which, according to the Bezan Codex, they descended, neither 
form of the commentary says anything; but the Armenian has 
on verse 10, on the words ἦλθαν x. τ. λ., some topographical 
remarks absent from the Greek text: “‘They came,’ he says, ‘as 
far as the iron gate, which led into the city, which also of itself 
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opened to them.’ That it was in Jerusalem that Peter was taken 
and was thrown (into prison) therein, is clear from what is related 
a little below of Herod going down from Judaea to Caesareia. 
But what is this that he saith: ‘They came to a gate of iron, 
which led into the city.. The Mount Sion in the middle of 
Jerusalem was shut in by a strong wall (07 rampart), which also 
was called the central citadel, as we have it in Maccabees, in 
which was the palace and the dwellings of the royal cohort 
(? = βασιλικῆς oneipns). Inside there was also the prison, whence 
he removed Peter and led him as far as the door which led into 
the outer city in the same Jerusalem, which (door) also of itself 
opened, he says. And lo, the self-opening of the iron doors is a 
second miracle, not inferior to that which preceded. 

‘And having entered it they passed along a single alley and 
suddenly,’” etc. The above comment is ascribed by the Catena 
to Chrysostom, whose Greek text, however, affords no trace of it. 

These topographical details confirm the Bezan addition which 
says that from the irong they went dowm seven steps. If they 
were going down from mount Sion, they would necessarily have 
done so. 

In Acts xii. 20 we read in the non-Western text: ἦν δὲ θυμομαχῶν 
Τυρίοις καὶ Σιδωνίοις ᾿ ὁμοθυμαδὸν δὲ παρῆσαν πρὸς αὐτὸν καὶ πείσαντες Βλάστον 
τὸν ἐπὶ τοῦ κοιτῶνος τοῦ βασιλέως ἡτοῦντο εἰρήνην, . . . VS. 21 τακτῇ δὲ 
ἡμέρᾳ ὁ Ἡρώδης .. . ἐδημηγόρει πρὸς αὐτούς. VS. 22 ὁ δὲ δῆμος ἐπεφώνει" 
θεοῦ φωνὴ κι τιλ. This text implies in vs. 20 that both Tyrians 
and Sidonians joined together in approaching Herod. The 
Western text D makes this explicit by reading after Σιδωνίοις as 
follows: of δὲ ὁμοθυμαδὸν ἐξ ἀμφοτέρων τῶν πόλεων παρῆσαν ἐπὶ τὸν 
βασιλέα. Just below D reads αὐτοῦ instead of τοῦ βασιλέως. Lastly, 
at the beginning of vs. 22, before ὁ δὲ δῆμος D adds καταλλαγέντος δὲ 
αὐτοῦ τοῖς Τυρίοις. This last addition implies that the Tyrians, as 
opposed to the Sidonians, had made their peace with Herod. 

It is curious that the Armenian Chrysostom (p. 232 of the 
Catena), in an excerpt for which we look in vain in the Greek 
text, also implies this, but not perhaps in quite the same way. It 
runs as follows. I italicise citations from the Armenian Vulgate: 

“Curys.— And Herod was in dudgeon with the Tyrians and 
with the Sidonians.’ Why does he mention this conflict here, or 
what agreement has it with the context? It is indeed very perti- 
nent; since he has already in part revealed his wickedness, he 
wishes to indicate also his arrogance as well as God’s judgement 
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on him. And as he declares the truth in every detail, he indi- 
cates that he was angry with the Sidonians. ‘And they with one 
accord came to him.’ It appears to me that he had brought them 
also to book and had led them after him. For being choleric 
and fond of a disturbance, he was angry with them, and wished 
to propitiate the Jews. ‘But the men of Zour (i. e. Tyre) having 
made overtures to Blastus his chamberlain were seeking peace.’ 
See how like a man of grovelling soul he was easily excited to 
wrath, and being illiberal and base, could be conciliated by a 
single chamberlain, being a slave on all occasions. For because 
of the risk of famine which impended, of which he reminded us 
before, they petitioned that their country might be fed from the 
royal (domains).” 

The above clearly implies the Western gloss in vs. 22, as also 
the Western reading αὐτοῦ for τοῦ βασιλέως in vs. 20. It is also 
curious that the form Zour is used for Tyre in the above. 
But a Syriac original need not be inferred. In Savile, p. 767. 4, 
the above commentary is represented by the following Greek: 
Eira ἐπειδὴ ἱστορίας ἔμελλε μεμνῆσθαι λοιπὸν, διὰ τοῦτο καὶ τὰ ὀνόματα 
τίθησιν, ἵνα δειχθῇ πάντα ἐπαληθεύων. καὶ πείσαντες Βλάστον, φησί, τὸν ἐπὶ 
τοῦ κοιτῶνος τοῦ βασιλέως ἡτοῦντο εἰρήνην. τοῦτο ποιοῦσιν, ἐπειδὴ λιμὸς ἦν 
...and 767. 22 ὅρα δὲ αὐτὸν καὶ ὑπὸ τοῦ Βλάστου ἀναπειθόμενον, καὶ ἅτε 
δὴ ταλαίπωρον ὄντα εὐκόλως ὀργιζόμενον, καὶ πάλιν καταλλαττόμενον καὶ 
πανταχοῦ δοῦλον τῶν δήμων καὶ οὐδὲν ἐλεύθερον ἔχοντα. Here καταλλαττό- 
μενον recalls the Western gloss καταλλαγέντος δὲ αὐτοῦ in vs. 22 in an 
unmistakeable way ; and the identity of phrase proves that Chry- 
sostom’s commentary is based on a Greek commentary which 
used a Greek Western text. It precludes our supposing that he 
used a Syriac commentary based on a Syriac Western text. For 
in the latter case the chances are against his having pitched on 
that very equivalent of veconciliatus which we find inD. The 
same gloss is implied in the Greek comment (Savile, 767. 14): 
ὅρα πῶς κενόδοξος ὁ ἄνθρωπός ἐστ. μέλλων αὐτοῖς διδόναι τὴν 
δωρεὰν ἐδημηγόρησε. This is reproduced in the Armenian. 
Unless the text had stated that he was reconciled, this comment 
would hardly have been added. 

Acts xii. 23 καὶ γενόμενος σκωληκόβρωτος ἐξέψυξεν. Here D reads 
καὶ καταβὰς ἀπὸ τοῦ βήματος γεν. σκωλ. ἔτι ζῶν καὶ οὕτως ἐξέψυξεν. The 
Western gloss emphasises the circumstance that he did not die at 
once, but lingered on alive, yet the prey of the worms. The 
Greek text of Chrys. (Savile, 767. 8) cites the text in its usual 
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form and adds Τοῦτο καὶ Ἰώσηπος λέγει ὅτι μακρᾷ περιέπεσε vdow. The 


Catena under Chrysostom (p. 233) says: “Him as the greater 
criminal God tortured with incurable disease. Thus Josephus 
says that for five days he fell into a sore disease in the sight of 
the multitude... in that very moment on the heel of his impious 
utterance the tyrant (was) foully overrun with worms and in 
piteous torture dissolved his life, but he was not seen.” The drift 
of the Armenian seems to be to controvert Josephus’ statement 
that Herod suffered in public. I am not sure, however, that 
Josephus is not quoted to illustrate the gloss ἔτι ζῶν. 

Acts ΧΙ. 28 καὶ μηδεμίαν αἰτίαν θανάτου εὑρόντες ἠτήσαντο Πειλᾶτον 
ἀναιρεθῆναι αὐτόν. Instead of ἡτήσαντο. .. αὐτόν, D reads κρίναντες 
αὐτὸν παρέδωκαν Πειλάτῳ ἵνα εἰς ἀναίρεσιν and d@ iudicantes autem eum 
tradiderunt Pilato ut interficeretur. The Greek Chrysostom 
(Savile, 775. 28) seems to imply the gloss, though, as usual, it 
also quotes and comments on the other reading, for it runs thus: 
Πιλᾶτον εἰς μέσον φέρει, Gua μὲν ἵνα δῆλον τὸ πάθος γένηται ἀπὸ τοῦ κριτη- 
ρίου" ἅμα δὲ ἵνα ἐκεῖνοι μειζόνως κατηγορῶνται, ἀνδρὶ παραδόντες ἀλλο- 
φύλῳ. καὶ οὐκ εἶπεν, ἐνέτυχον, ἀλλ᾽ ἠτήσαντο͵ The Catena (p. 240) 
exhibits the same form of comment. It looks as if Chrysostom 
was adapting to a non-Western text a Greek commentary based 
on a Greek Western text. 

Acts Xili. 43 λυθείσης δὲ τῆς συναγωγῆς ἠκολούθησαν πολλοὶ τῶν ᾿Ιουδαίων 
καὶ τῶν σεβομένων προσηλύτων τῷ Παύλῳ καὶ τῷ Βαρνάβᾳ, [ ἀξιοῦντες βαπτι- 
σθῆναι,]ὕ οἵτινες προσλαλοῦντες αὐτοῖς ἔπειθον αὐτοὺς προσμένειν τῇ χάριτι τοῦ 
θεοῦ. The Western gloss found in Codex 137 arid Syr’ c* is 
bracketed in the above. Inthe Greek text of Chrysostom (λόγος 
λ΄, Savile, 779. 43 foll.) we read as follows: εἶπεν ὅτε ἄφεσις ἁμαρτιῶν 
διὰ τούτου ὑμῖν καταγγέλλεται" τὸ δὲ πῶς, οὐκ ἐδήλωσε. μετὰ ταῦτα λοιπὸν 
αὐτὸς ἑαυτοῦ μνημονεύει. πρώτου. ὁρᾷς τὴν προθυμίαν ὅση ; ἠκολούθουν 
αὑτοῖς, φησί. διὰ τί αὐτοὺς οὐκ ἐβάπτισεν εὐθέως; οὐκ ἦν 
καιρός" πεῖσαι ἔδει ὥστε βεβαίως ἐμμένειν. 43 Λυθείσης δὲ τῆς συναγωγῆς 
κι τ λ. (the not Western text being cited). In the above the 
Western gloss ἀξιοῦντες is clearly implied. The Armenian equally 
involves it. The phrase ἠκολούθουν αὐτοῖς, φησί also recalls the 
Syriac reading αὐτοῖς instead of τῷ Π. καὶ τῷ B. 

Acts xiii. 50 of δὲ Ἰουδαῖοι παρώτρυναν ras σεβομένας γυναῖκας . . . καὶ 
ἐπήγειρον διωγμὸν ἐπὶ τὸν Παῦλον καὶ Βαρνάβαν καὶ ἐξέβαλον αὐτοὺς ἀπὸ τῶν 
ὁρίων αὐτῶν. Here, instead of διωγμὸν, DE read θλῖψιν (D adds 
μεγάλην) καὶ διωγμόν. The Catena comments thus on the verse, 
which it cites in the terms of the Arm. Vulgate: “Behold what 
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success the opponents of the preaching achieved and what 
excesses of wickedness—of which by themselves they were 
incapable—they managed to persuade the chief men and the 
devout women and the great men of the city tocommit. And 
having roused them to battle, they exercised oppression (= θλῖψιν) 
against Paul and Barnabas, and persecuted them to beyond their 
borders.” Perhaps the above echoes the reading θλῖψιν. In the 
Greek Chrysostom we merely read (Savile, 780. 43) ὅρας ὅσον 
ἤνυσαν οἱ ἐναντιούμενοι τῷ κηρύγματι ; εἰς ὅσην ἀσχημοσύνην αὐτὰς ἤγαγον ; 

Acts xiv. 9 οὗτος ἤκουσεν τοῦ Παύλου λαλοῦντος ὃς ἀτενίσας αὐτῷ καὶ 
ἰδὼν ὅτι ἔχει πίστιν τοῦ σωθῆνα. Here D adds ὑπάρχων ἐν φόβῳ after 
λαλοῦντος, and E instead of ὃς ἀτεν. αὐτῷ reads πρὸς ὃν ἀτεν. ὁ Παῦλος. 
The Armenian Catena ascribes to Chrysostom this comment (p. 
250): “‘Behold his wisdom. He listened, he says, to the words 
of Paul, for his lameness did not interfere with the diligence of 
his listening. Upon whom having looked fixedly, Paul recog- 
nised his faith to be worthy of salvation, because he willingly 
received the word with attention.” I infer that the text com- 
mented on read πρὸς ὃν drev. ὁ Π., with E, and probably contained 
the gloss of D as well. In the Greek text of Chrysostom there 
is no similar comment. 

Acts xv. 12 [συγκατατιθεμένων δὲ τῶν πρεσβυτέρων τοῖς ὑπὸ τοῦ Πέτρου 
εἰρημένοις] ἐσίγησεν πᾶν τὸ πλῆθος. Here the Western gloss of D 
Syr’ c. is bracketed. The Catena (p. 265), under the title Chry- 
sostom, has the following: “But do thou mark, that he did not 
base his teaching with them upon the prophets, but upon actual 
facts, of which they themselves were witnesses. Wherefore they 
were instantly persuaded, ceasing the discussion. For the elders 
were satisfied with the words of Simeon, and without dispute the 
dispute was broken off by means of submission to the Spirit. 
The whole multitude, he says, was silent, and they listened to 
Barnabas and Paul,” etc. Here the gloss is very apparent. In 
the Greek text of Chrysostom, however, we look for it in vain. 
There we find only the first sentences of the Armenian, as follows 
(Savile, 792. 34): ὅρα mas εἰς φοβερὸν κατέληξεν. οὐδὲν ἀπὸ προφητῶν 
αὐτοῖς διαλέγεται, ἀλλ᾽ ἀπὸ τῶν παρόντων πραγμάτων, ὧν αὐτοὶ μάρτυρες ἦσαν. 
εἰκότως καὶ αὐτοὶ λοιπὸν ἐπιμαρτυροῦσι καὶ τὸν λόγον ἰσχυρότερον ποιοῦσι 
τοῖς ἤδη γενομένοις. καὶ ὅρα ἐν τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ συγχωρεῖ πρῶτον ζήτησιν 
γενέσθαι καὶ τότε λέγει. 

Acts xv. 26 ἀνθρώποις παραδεδωκόσι τὰς ψυχὰς αὐτῶν ὑπὲρ τοῦ ὀνόματος 
τοῦ κυρίου ἡμῶν Ἰησοῦ Xptorod. Here the Western text adds εἰς πάντα 
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πειρασμόν after Χριστοῦ, The Armenian Catena comments thus: 
“And if they are loved, then they cannot contemn them. And 
then by their encomium they demonstrate the solicitude of those 
with Paul for the name of the Lord, wherein they are testified to 
be faithful 2 αἰ things (ἐν παντί or εἰς πάντα). The corresponding 
passage in the Greek Chrysostom (Savile, 797. 44—798. 8) omits 
the words italicised, which seem an echo of the Western gloss. 

xv. 34. D and some other sources, including the Armenian 
Vulgate, add ἔδοξε δὲ τῷ Sida ἐπιμεῖναι airov. The Catena, under 
the title Chrysostom, after citing verse 33, proceeds thus: “And 
there was no more disturbance thenceforth. ‘And it seemed good 
to Silas to remain there.’”” He means Silvanus, who accompanied 
Paul. In the Greek (Savile, 798. 21) we read: ποιήσαντες δὲ χρόνον, 
ἀπελύθησαν per’ εἰρήνης" οὐκ ἔτι στάσις, οὐκ ἔτι ἀποστροφή. But of the 
addition there is no hint, yet it certainly stood in the text used by 
the translator. 

Acts xv. 41. The Catena has the following: ‘He went about 
unto the regions of Syria and Cilicia, confirmed the churches.” 
Behold unto whom they had the letter from the apostles, that they 
should give it unto them, to these he first went about. For he 
did not esteem it the part of wisdom to neglect the fruitless 
passage through them. And this is usual with us also. For we 
first reprove the first people, that they may not hamper the rest. 

Thou seest that he was not afraid first of all to return to 
Antioch. And now he had nothing to fear in going by himself 
alone; but he returned for a visit, such as physicians pay to their 
sick. And to the importance of visiting them he had before 
pointed, when he said to Barnabas: ‘Let us return to those to 
whom we preached the word, to see how they do.’ For naturally 
he did not now know and was going to see. But let us also 
understand this, how that they travelled on foot over land, going 
vound to all,that so they might advantage many. But when they 
needed to make great haste, they went ina ship. But not so on 
this occasion.” In the above we recognise two Western glosses. 
For after Acts xv. 41 διήρχετο δὲ τὴν Συρίαν καὶ Κιλικίαν ἐπιστηρίζων ras 
ἐκκλησίας, D adds these words: παραδιδοὺς τὰς ἐντολὰς τῶν πρεσβυτέρων, 
but the Syr’™ has “εἰ tradebant iis custodire praecepta aposto- 
lorum et seniorum.” And in D Syr?™ verse 1 of ch. xvi adds 
διελθὼν δὲ τὰ ἔθνη ταῦτα before κατήντησεν eis Δέρβην. In the Greek 
Chrysostom (Savile, 802. 3-12) we have a passage which corres- 
ponds to the words of the Catena quoted, but the italicised words 
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are absent, along with everything else that could suggest these 
glosses. 

Acts xvi. 6 διῆλθον δὲ τὴν Φρυγίαν καὶ Tadarixiy χώραν, κωλυθέντες ὑπὸ 
τοῦ ἁγίου πνεύματος [μηδενὶ] λαλῆσαι τὸν λόγον ἐν τῇ ’Aoia. Here D 
adds the word bracketed. The Catena first cites the next verse 7 
and then gives the following comment: “He saith then that they 
were let, that they should speak to no one (= μηδενί) the word of 
God in the region of Asia. But why they were let, he adds not. 
... Nay, he also teaches us that they still thought and did 
many things humanly (ἀνθρωπίνως). The latter part of the above 
comment is in Savile, 802. 38, but not the reading μηδενί. 

Acts xvi. 37 Seipavres ἡμᾶς δημοσίᾳ ἀκατακρίτους. D adds ἀναιτίους 
before δείραντες. The Catena (p. 302) has: “But see, my friend 
(ὃ φίλε), the wisdom of his words, for his indictment was twofold 
and threefold. For we are Romans, he says, and faultless with- 
out condemnation, and have been scourged in public.” This 
seems to imply ἀναίτιο. No charge had been made against them, 
nor had they been condemned. No corresponding passage 
occurs in the Greek Chrysostom. 

Acts xvii. 14 εὐθέως δὲ τότε τὸν Παῦλον ἐξαπέστειλαν οἱ ἀδελφοὶ πορεύεσθαι 
ἕως ἐπὶ τὴν θάλασσαν. ὑπέμεινάν τε ὅ τε Σίλας καὶ ὁ Τιμόθεος ἐκεῖ. 15 οἱ 
δὲ καθιστάνοντες τὸν Παῦλον ἤγαγον ἕως ᾿Αθηνῶν" [παρῆλθεν δὲ τὴν Θεσσα- 
λίαν" ἐκωλύθη γὰρ εἰς αὐτοὺς κηρῦξαι τὸν λόγον]. καὶ λαβόντες ἐντολὴν 
(Western text ἐπιστολήν) πρὸς τὸν Σίλαν καὶ τὸν Τιμόθεον, ἵνα ὡς τάχιστα 
ἔλθωσιν πρὸς αὐτόν, ἐξήεσαν. In the above the Western addition is 
bracketed. The comment of Ephrem stands in a peculiar rela- 
tion, as Prof. Rendel Harris has seen, to that of Chrysostom. 
Wherefore I translate it first, italicising, as usual, the words which 
refer to the gloss. 

“ EPHREM.—He came then as far as the shore receding (ὑποχω- 
ρῶν). But the holy Spirit prevented him from preaching. For 
fear lest they should slay him. And those who conducted Paul, 
led him as far as Athens. And having received from Paul a 
command to Silas and Timotheos, that they should instantly 
come to him in Athens. And they went to him as when they 
received the command.” 

The Greek and Armenian forms of the commentary of Chry- 
sostom on this passage imply the same Bezan gloss. Thus 
(Savile, 816. 4) we have as a comment on vs. 14 the following in 
the Greek Chrysostom: ὅρα αὐτὸν καὶ ὑποχωροῦντα καὶ ἐνιστάμενον 
καὶ πολλὰ ἀνθρωπίνως ποιοῦντα, and (ibid. 817. 31) ἔδει γὰρ λοιπὸν 
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τοὺς πιστεύσαντας μείζονα εἶναι σημεῖα τῶν λοιπῶν. διὸ καὶ γίνονται. ἀλλὰ 
τῷ ὑποχωρεῖν καὶ ἐπιέναι ταῦτα ἐποίουν. ἐξαπέστειλαν αὐτόν, φησίν, ὡς 
ἐπὶ τὴν θάλασσαν. τί δήποτε; ὥστε μὴ γενέσθαι αὐτοῖς εὔκολον τὴν κατά- 
ληψιν, οὔπω (yp. οὕτω) γὰρ καθ᾽ ἑαυτοὺς μέγα τι ἔπραξαν ἂν, καὶ per’ ἐκείνου 
πολλὰ (γρ. ἂν) ἤνυσαν καὶ κατώρθωσαν. τέως ἐκεῖνον, φησίν, ἐξαρπάσαι 
ἐβούλοντο. Here, as Prof. R. Harris points out, the statement that 
Paul was recoiling yet pressing on and acting in many things 
from human motives hints that his human intention (? of evan- 
gelising Thessaly) was frustrated by the warning of the Spirit 
explicitly described in the gloss. Furthermore, the introduction 
of the words ἐξαρπάσαι ἐβ. by φησιν looks as if these words were 
being cited from the text. But this is very doubtful. 

But the variant (1) is further attested. For in Savile (817. 2 
fo)l.) vs. 14 as far as θάλασσαν is again cited with the following 
comment: ἐνταῦθα λοιπὸν τὸν Παῦλον πέμπουσι μόνον" περὶ yap αὐτοῦ 
ἐδεδοίκεισαν, μή τι πάθῃ, τὸ κεφάλαιον αὐτῶν αὐτὸς Sy. οὕτως οὐ πανταχοῦ ἡ 
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χάρις ἐνήργει" ἀλλ᾽ εἴα αὐτοῖς καὶ ἀνθρώπινα ποιεῖν, διανιστᾶσα αὐτοὺς 


καὶ διυπνίζουσα καὶ εἰς μέριμναν ἐμβάλλουσα. 


In the Armenian the traces of the gloss are still clearer, for not 
only do all the above passages occur, but after the passage from 
Savile, 816. 4, 5, the catenist (p. 309) proceeds thus: ‘‘And on 
this occasion he fled providentially (= κατ᾽ οἰκονομίαν) and not 
because he was afraid. For had it not been providentially, then 
would he have ceased to preach, and would have been no further 
incensed. But he by so acting providentially effected two results 
—namely, that their wrath was quenched, and that the preaching 
increased all the more.” The Greek original of this occurs out 
of its right place in Savile, 816. 43, 44 σὺ δέ μοι θέα, ὅτι οἰκονομικῶς 
ἔφυγον, οὐ δειλιῶντες. ἦ yap ἂν ἐπαύσαντο κηρύττοντες, καὶ οὐχὶ μᾶλλον 
παρώξυναν. ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ τούτου δύο ἐγένετο" καὶ ἐκείνων ὁ θυμὸς ἐσβέννυτο, καὶ 
τὸ κήρυγμα ἐπεδίδου. 

Some minor Western glosses appear in the Greek comments 
on the same chapter, e. g. Acts 17. 5 the non-Western text is 
(nrdoavres δὲ of Ἰουδαῖοι καὶ προσλαβόμενοι τῶν ἀγοραίων τινάς. But Ὁ 
reads οἱ δὲ ἀπειθοῦντες ᾿Ιουδαῖοι συστρέψαντες τῶν dy. τ. In Savile, 816. 
21 we read προσλαβόμενοι δέ τινας of ἀπειθοῦντες Ἰουδαῖοι. 

Acts xviii. 2. After ἀπὸ τῆς Ῥώμης the Codex D adds οἵ κε κατῴ- 
κησαν εἰς τὴν ᾿Αχαίαν. The catenist (p. 324) comments thus: “He 
then being a native of Pontus, did not concern himself to go to 
Jerusalem, nor near to it, but chose to domicile himself far away.” 
This reads like a comment on the Western gloss. The corres- 
ponding Greek text (Savile, 827. 39) is less explicit. 
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Acts xvili. 8 πολλοὶ τῶν Κορινθίων ἀκούοντες ἐπίστευον [ διὰ τοῦ ὀνόματος 
τοῦ κῦ ιὖ xv] καὶ ἐβαπτίζοντο. Here the gloss bracketed is in Codex 
137 and Syr’™. The catenist (p. 327) has: “And many of the 
Corinthians heard, believed im the Lord and were baptised.” 
The corresponding Greek text of Chrysostom (Savile, 828. 14) 
omits the words italicised, nor are they in the Armenian Vulgate, 
the words of which are here given in roman type. 

Acts xviii. 12 κατεπέστησαν ὁμοθυμαδὸν of ᾿Ιουδαῖοι τῷ Παύλῳ καὶ ἤγαγον 
αὐτὸν ἐπὶ τὸ βῆμα, λέγοντες ... But D reads instead of τῷ Παύλῳ καὶ 
the gloss συνλαλήσαντες μεθ᾽ ἑαυτῶν ἐπὶ τὸν Παῦλον καὶ ἐπιθέντες τὰς χεῖρας. 
Also Syr? c* adds after αὐτὸν the words ad proconsulem. And D 
adds καταβοῶντες καὶ before Aéyovres. The Catena (p. 328) has by 
way of comment on verses 12 and 13 the following: “The Jews 
throughout opposing the truth, after one year and six months 
unanimously rose against him (07. attacked him). And since 
they could not employ a just law, they employed violence; and 
they falsely accused before the Hegemon (i. 6. Proconsul) him 
who day by day taught them from the law, saying that he 
teaches the sons of men to worship God against the law.” This 
is not in Chrysostom’s Greek text. I think that the words “since 
they could not employ a just law” answer to συνλαλήσαντες μεθ᾽ 
ἑαυτῶν ἐπὶ τὸν TI. It is what they said to one another. The words 
“they employed violence” answer to ἐπιθέντες ras χεῖρας. ‘‘Falsely 
accused” answers tO καταβοῶντες. And lastly the words “before 
the Hegemon” is a rendering of the Syriac ad proconsulem. It 
may also be observed that the phrase “sons of men” seems to 
betoken a Syriac original to the commentary. 

XViii. 17 ἐπιλαβόμενοι δὲ πάντες [οἱ Ἕλληνες] Σωσθένην. The bracketed 
Western gloss figures in the Armenian Vulgate and in the verse 
as cited in the Greek Chrysostom, 827. 28. The catenist (p. 329) 
remarks: “Here by Greeks he means those Jews, who talked the 
Greek tongue.” But another interpretation immediately follows 
from Ephrem : 

“‘EPHREM.—The believing Greeks struck Sosthenes, the head 
of the synagogue.” 

Acts xviii. 27 βουλομένου δὲ αὐτοῦ διελθεῖν εἰς τὴν ᾿Αχαΐαν, προτρεψά- 
μενοι οἱ ἀδελφοὶ ἔγραψαν τοῖς μαθηταῖς ἀποδέξασθαι αὐτόν. The Bezan 
text and Syr?™ have ἐν δὲ τῇ ᾿Εφέσῳ ἐπιδημοῦντές τινες Κορίνθιοι καὶ 
ἀκούσαντες αὐτοῦ παρεκάλουν διελθεῖν σὺν αὐτοῖς εἰς τὴν πατρίδα αὐτῶν" 
συγκατανεύσαντος δὲ αὐτοῦ of ᾿Εφέσιοι ἔγραψαν τοῖς ἐν Κορίνθῳ μαθηταῖς 
ὅπως ἀποδέξωνται τὸν ἄνδρα" ὃς ἐπιδημήσας εἰς τὴν ᾿Αχαΐαν πολὺ συνεβάλλετο 
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ἐν ταῖς ἐκκλησίαι. Now, under the title of Chrysostom the Catena 
(not the Greek text) comments thus: ‘When he wished to go 
into Achaia, which is in Hellas the fatherland (or native land) of 
the Corinthians, the brethren, being desirous, wrote to the dis- 
ciples to receive him; who, when he arrived there, was of great 
service to the faithful, for he stoutly resisted the Jews in public, 
proving by the scriptures that Jesus is the Christ. So then the 
party of Aquila accurately told the matter to Paul. But they also 
urged him to go to Achaia, which he himself desired to do.” 
The Western gloss is clearly behind the words italicised. Yet 
the reference to it is embedded in the non-Western text in a way 
that is unaccountable, unless we suppose that in Chrysostom’s 
commentary is used up another older one which was based on a 
Western text. ᾿ 
Xvii. 28 τοῦ yap καὶ γένος ἐσμέν. 


a Ν ? ς , 
τοῦτο Αρατος εἰπὲεν ὁ ποιητη 


Such is Chrysostom’s comment in the Greek (Savile, 820. 40). 
But the Catena has: “This indeed was said by the poets Them- 
gianos (= Timagenes) and Aratus.” Of a poet Timagenes or 
Themgianos we do not indeed read elsewhere, but the name 
cannot have been added by the Armenian translator. This is 
one of the many passages whence we learn that his text of 
Chrysostom was more complete than that which we have in 
Greek. 


Acts xix. 5 ἀκούσαντες δὲ ἐβαπτίσθησαν εἰς τὸ ὄνομα τοῦ Κυρίου ᾿Ιησοῖ 


[εἰς ἄφεσιν ἁμαρτιῶν]. 6 καὶ ἐπιθέντος αὐτοῖς τοῦ Παύλου χεῖρας (D χεῖρα) 


ἦλθε (D has εὐθέως ἐπέπεσεν) τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον ἐπ᾽ αὑτούς, ἐλάλουν τε 
γλώσσαις [Syr?™ adds alits et sentiebant in seipsis quod et inter- 
pretabantur illas hi ipsi] καὶ ἐπροφήτευον. The catenist has the 
following: “ But why did they stand in need of the water (i. e. of 
baptism) a second time? They necessarily did. For he deliv- 
ered unto them the complete mystery, and took away the mere 
copy. For that of John was empty of such manifold gifts, since 
it was only water and repentance. Wherefore it was incomplete, 
and was not Spirit and remission of sins. And thereby and 
instantly from the new baptism they prophesy...and when 
Paul laid his hand upon them, they received the holy Spirit, 
spake with tongues and interpreted of themselves (or in them- 
selves) ... with tongues and prophecy they received the Spirit.” 
The corresponding Greek is in Savile, 833. 27-36, where, how- 
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ever, only two of the glosses survive, viz. εἰς ἄφεσιν ἁμαρτιῶν in 1. 
35: καλῶς δὲ εἶπε βάπτισμα μετανοίας τὸ ᾿Ιωάννου καὶ οὐκ ἀφέσεως x. τ. X., 
and εὐθέως in 1. 33: οὐχ ἂν χαρισμάτων εὐθὺς ἠξιοῦντο. For the rest 
the Greek gives χεῖρας for the singular χεῖρα retained in the 
Armenian, and wholly ignores the gloss znterpretabantur, which 
is preserved not in D, but only in the margin of the old Syriac 
version. This proves that there was once a Western text of the 
Acts more complete than the Bezan, because it contained glosses 
which only now appear in the margin of the Syriac. This more 
complete Western text underlies the Armenian text of Chrysos- 
tom, and probably the less complete Greek text as well. 

Acts xix. 13, 14. In the Western gloss the sons of Scevas say 
to the demon: παραγγέλλομέν σοι ἐν Ἰησοῦ ὃν Παῦλος κηρύσσει ἐξελθεῖν. 
Compare with this the words put by the catenist (p. 339) into the 
mouths of the wandering Jew exorcists (τῶν περιερχομένων ᾿Ιουδαίων) 
in commenting on vs. 13: “‘ We adjure ¢hee in Jesus whom Paul 
preaches, depart from him.” The non-Western text in vs. 13 
simply has ὁρκίζω ὑμᾶς τὸν ᾿Ιησοῦν ὃν Παῖλος κηρύσσε. Lower down 
in the same paragraph the catenist gives the same words again, 
but in a form which approximates still more closely to the Bezan: 
“We adjure and command (= παραγγέλλομεν) thee in the name of 
Jesus Christ, depart from him.” The Greek form of Chrysostom 
contains no trace of the gloss. 

Acts xix. 25 ots συναθροίσας καὶ τοὺς περὶ τὰ τοιαῦτα ἐργάτας, εἶπεν" 
ἄνδρες [συντεχνειται], ἐπίστασθε x... The catenist (p. 347) has: 
“But they say nothing, but only he. And behold how he first 
makes them his comrades, and then sets before their minds the 
stress of want and sets the whole city in an uproar.” The Greek 
form (Savile, 843. 37-40) equally implies the gloss συντεχνειται. 
Though Demetrius was rich, and though it was therefore a matter 
of indifference to him, whereas to them who were poor people 
living from hand to mouth, for whom Christianity meant loss of 
bread and meat, yet they said nothing, but only he. κοινωνοὺς δὲ 
ὄντας αὐτοὺς τῆς τέχνης, κοινωνοὺς λαμβάνει καὶ roi θορύβου (Savile, 843. 
39). The commentator clearly wished to draw our attention to 
the rhetorical skill shewn by the capitalist in beginning his speech 
with the expression συντεέχνειται, in calling them his ‘fellow-work- 
men’ when they were poor and he himself rich. This aim of the 
commentator is better brought out in the Armenian than in the 
Greek. And incidentally I may remark that the occurrence of 
such a gloss in the Bezan text attests its superior age and genu- 
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ineness to the non-Western text. What second-century interpo- 
lator—to take Prof. Ramsay’s theory—would have dreamed of 
adding so natural a phrase to the text. Such an interpolator was 
more of a Luke than was Luke himself. 

Acts xix. 39. Chrysostom’s comment (the same both in the 
Greek and in the Catena) is historically interesting : ἔννομον ἐκκλη- 
σίαν φησὶ, διότι τρεῖς ἐκκλησίαι ἐγίνοντο κατὰ νόμον καθ᾽ ἕκαστον μῆνα. 

Acts xx. I καὶ [πολλὰ] παρακαλέσας. Chrysostom in Greek and 
Armenian alike has this gloss (Savile, 848. 34; Catena, p. 354): 
Ἔδει πολλῆς παρακλήσεως ἀπὸ τῆς ταραχῆς ἐκείνης. The gloss is again 
implied in Savile, 850. 17. 

Acts xxi. 25 περὶ δὲ τῶν πεπιστευκότων ἐθνῶν [οὐδὲν ἔχουσι λέγειν πρός 
σε] ἡμεῖς [γὰρ] ἐπεστείλαμεν κρίναντες [μηδὲν τοιοῦτον τηρεῖν αὐτοὺς εἰ μὴ] 
φυλάσσεσθαι αὐτοὺς κι τ. λ. The Catena has: “And how saith he, 
that the Gentiles will learn what I do, and by this action of mine I 
shall harm them? No, he says; for since we too who are doctors 
of the Jews wrote unto them zof to trouble themselves as to aught 
of the law, save only in a few particulars, since then they do not 
mind even in regard to thee at all about this. Wherefore he adds 
and says. But as touching the faithful Gentiles we sent as we 
judged good, that they should not keep any such thing, but only 
be on their guard,” etc. The gloss οὐδὲν éy. A. mp. σε is not hinted 
at in the corresponding Greek text (Savile, 865. 1-10); but both 
the Greek Chrysostom and the Armenian Vulgate have the other 
gloss. 

Acts xxili. 24 ἵνα ἐπιβιβάσαντες τὸν Παῦλον διασώσωσι πρὸς Φήλικα τὸν 
ἡγεμόνα" [ἐφοβήθη γὰρ μήποτε ἁρπάσαντες αὐτὸν οἱ ᾿Ιουδαῖοι ἀποκτείνωσι καὶ 
αὐτὸς μεταξὺ ἔγκλημα ἔχῃ ὡς ἀργύριον εἰληφώς.]7 This gloss is in 137. 
vg" Syr’ c*, but not in D. The Catena has this comment: 
‘Mark how Paul is found guiltless by the judgement of the aliens, 
as was Christ before Pilate. Mark also their wickedness annulled 
and frustrated. They gave him over, in order to condemn and 
slay him. But the contrary resulted, for his life was saved and 
he himself found guiltless. Moreover, had such precautions not 
been observed (cp. ἐφοβήθη) about him, he would have been sezzed 
(cp. ἁρπάσαντες) ; and if he had not been so cautious (cp. ἐφοβήθη), 
he would have been destroyed dy the Jews (cp. οἱ "Iovdain) ; had 
they succeeded according to their intentions in condemning him. 
But the governor Lysias not only saved him then from the 
impious assault of the Jews, but from many other things.” Thus 
the Catena seems to echo the first part of the gloss. In the 
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equivalent Greek (Savile, 881. 12 foll.) exactly those features of 
the Armenian which recall the gloss are absent. For example, it 
runs: εἰ yap μὴ οὕτω, κἂν διεσπάσθη" εἰ μὴ οὕτω, κἂν ἀπώλετο, κἂν 
κατεδικάσθη τ. 

Acts xxiv. 24 παραγενόμενος ὁ Φῆλιξ σὺν Δρουσίλλῃ τῇ ἰδίᾳ γυναικὶ οὔσῃ 
᾿Ιουδαίᾳ μετεπέμψατο τὸν Παῦλον [quae rogabat videre Paulum et 
audire verbum. volens igitur satisfacere ei accessivit Paulum (so 
Syr’™)]. The Catena comments as follows, after citing the verse 
according to the Arm. Vulgate: ‘“‘This much then we say. If 
Felix had found fault with him, he would never have done this. 
He would not have undertaken at all to hear anything from a 
bad and condemned man. Moreover, the wife also listens, along 
with the governor, which seems to me to be a mark of great 
respect. For unless he had thought a very great deal about him, 
he would never have taken his wife to share the interview. And 
it seems to me that the wife also was eagerly desirous of the 
same; but she was a Jewess and not alien to Paul.” This gloss, 
then, which is not in D or any Greek codex, but only in the 
Syriac, was also in the Greek text used by Chrysostom’s master. 
The first part of the above as far as “condemned man” is in 
Savile, 890. 33, 34, but not the rest. 

Acts xxvi. I τότε ὁ Παῦλος ἐκτείνας τὴν χεῖρα ἀπελογεῖτο. In Syr?™ 
thus: Tunc ipse Paulus confidens et in spiritu sancto consola- 
tionem accipiens extendit manum. The Greek Chrysostom has 
(Savile, 897. 17) ὁ δὲ Παῦλος pera παρρησίας φθέγγεται λοιπόν, οὐ 
κολακεύων. So also in the Armenian, which, however, does not 
reveal the rest of the gloss. 


The above examination of the commentary of Chrysostom in 
its double form warrants the following conclusions : 

1. This commentary is founded on some other lost commentary 
which was based on a Western text of the Acts. 

2. Of this lost commentary and of the Western text on which 
it was based, more traces remain in the Armenian form of Chry- 
sostom than in the Greek, e. g. at Acts 4. 9, 6. 10, 7. 21, 11. 17, 
12. 10, 13. 50, 15. 12, 15. 26, 15. 34, 15. 41, 16. 6, 16. 37, 18. 12, 
18. 27, 19. 14, 21. 25, 24. 24. 

3. Inasmuch as in this respect the Armenian text sets more 
fully before us than the Greek, the original form of Chrysostom’s 
work—for the Western glosses added in it cannot be ascribed to 
the influence of the Armenian Vulgate—it is probable that in 
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other respects also, wherein it differs from the Greek, it gives us 
a truer form of text, viz. in its more orderly sequence of com- 
ments, and in the many additions which it makes. We may 
indeed suppose that it represents the text from which Chrysostom 
lectured; whereas in the Greek we have only the shorthand 
report taken down by his hearers. 

4. The older commentator, used by Chrysostom, must have 
written in Greek, and have used a Greek Western text. For in 
no other way can we explain the verbal agreement with the 
Bezan Codex or with Codex 137 of the Western glosses pre- 
served in Chrysostom’s Greek, 6. g. Acts 12. 22, 13. 28, 6. 10. 

5. The commentary used by Chrysostom cannot therefore have 
been Ephrem’s, for the latter was in Syriac; and glosses coming 
to Chrysostom through a Syriac medium would not have retained 
the form of the Bezan Greek. Yet the frequent ascription in the 
Catena to Ephrem of portions of Chrysostom’s text renders it 
almost certain that the two writers used the same source. In 
some cases of such agreement between Ephrem and Chrysostom 
we may suspect a false ascription on the part of the catenist; but 
in other places there is an agreement which does not admit of this 
explanation, e. g. Acts 9. 4, 16. 39, 17. 14, 18. 19, 8. 19. 

6. The Greek Western text used by Chrysostom’s master was 
purer and ampler than that of the Bezan Codex; for it contained 
many glosses which are recognisable as Western and are retained 
in various sources—especially in the margin of the Syriac—yet 
absent from the Bezan text, e. g. Acts 1. 18, 13. 43, 19. 5, 26. I. 

7. Since there once existed a more comprehensive Greek 
Western’ text than the Bezan, yet verbally the same therewith so 
far as we can compare them, it is clear that the Bezan Greek has 
been cut down and shorn of certain glosses in order to conform it 
with some other form of text—perhaps with the old Latin which 
accompanies it. 

8. Some of the glosses absent in D may be supplied in their 
Greek form from Codex 137, e. g. in Acts 13. 43, 23. 24. 

9. The existing codices of Chrysostom’s commentary on the 
Acts should be examined to see whether any of them contain the 
same traces of a Western text as does the Armenian form of the 
commentary. 

Oxrorp, ENGLAND. FRED. C. CONYBEARE. 


II.—ESTABLISHMENT AND EXTENSION OF THE 
LAW OF THURNEYSEN AND HAVET. 


{l. 


§5. Discussion of Thurneysen’s very questionable theory that a 
consonant standing between the o and the v does not hinder the 
influence of the latter. 


Even a consonant standing between the o and the v seems, in 
the opinion of some scholars, not to have hindered the working 
of the v. But this view must at present be regarded ‘as far from 
certain, inasmuch as in every one of the few examples cited the 
‘dazwischenstehender Consonant’ is a liquid, viz. ὦ Hence it is 
equally possible to regard the -a/- of -alv- in all these instances as 
the representative of Idg. 7’ (an explanation which seems much 
more probable than that the ὦ should be due to the remote 
influence of the v), while in one of them yet another explanation 
is possible (v. infra, p. 176). 

It will be noticed that, whereas the Law which we have been 
discussing above applies only to cases where Lat. dv- is from 
earlier Lat. dv- (preserving Idg. δ), these scholars have included, 
in their examples of -a/v- from earlier -o/v-, forms in which Idg. ὁ 
never had a place; in these at least (if not also in the other 
examples, where they regard the a as the representative of earlier 
Lat. 6 from Idg. δ) we should expect, not -alv-, but -u/v-; cf. 
pulvis contrasted with pollen polenta (on which v. Brugmann, Gr. 
I, §208, and also von Planta, ib., §96, p. 188), fwdvos from earlier 
*folvos from *bhi-yo-s [or from *bdhel-yo-s (cf. Stolz, Lat. Gr.’, 
§43, p. 285) or from *dhola-yo-s or *bholo-yo-s (v. von Planta, ib., 
§96, p. 188, note 1, §157, p. 320)] beside the kindred Μάνος (on 
which v. infra, p. 185), Fudvius from earlier Folvius, vulva from 


1For the representation of Idg. Z by &/as well as by /é in Latin, v. Osthoff 
in Morph. Unters., vol. V, p. iv; Brugmann, Gr. II, 866, on Lat. sa/-vo-s, and 
Stolz, Lat. Gr.?, 843, p. 284; and for the same representation of Idg. Zin Italic 
v. von Planta, ib., p. 319. : 
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earlier volva, fem. of adj. *volvo-s from volvé (v. Lindsay, ib., ch. 
IT, 822, and IV, §20).' 

Of the examples quoted to prove that o/v- became alv-, two 
include forms from Italic as well as from Latin; and on this 
ground von Planta (ib., §96, pp. 188, 189) writes: “Perhaps the 
frequent appearance of a is to be explained by the assumption 
that, just as 6% became dy in Pr. Ital. time, so also, contempo- 
raneously and before the assimilation of /y to //, o/y4 became aly.” 
But the change of dy- (preserving Idg. 4) to dy- cannot have 
been Pr. Ital., for the change did not begin to take place in 
Latin till the 3rd century B. C. at the earliest (v. supra, p. 457), 
and hence, if this change of dy- to du- is to be regarded as Italic 
as well as Latin (a view which von Planta, ib., §45, p. 115, can 
hardly be said to have established with any certainty, v. supra, 
Pp. 444, note 2), it can only have arisen in the individual dialects 
long after the break up of the Prim. Italic community. This 
being the case, it follows that neither could a change of o/v- to 
alv-, contemporaneous with that of d¢- (preserving Idg. δ) to du-, 
have been Prim. Italic, and that, if the change of o/v- to alv- ever 
took place at all, it was at any rate a change belonging to the 
individual development of the different dialects. 

The examples which have been cited are as follows: 


(1) Lat. valvae valvolae e-vallere. 

valvae ‘folding-doors’ (also valva sing.), valvolae ‘ husks, shells, 
pods of beans’ have been derived by Thurneysen, ib., p. 160; 
King and Cookson, ib., ch. IX, p. 188, from earlier Lat. *volv-? 


1 Lindsay, ib., ch. IV, $§17, 20, lays down that Lat. 0, in the accented as 
well as the unaccented syllable, before / with a consonant (not //) became x. 
Examples shewing a consonant other than y, of which instances have been 
given in the text, are comsulto from earlier consolto (C. I. L. 1 548, latter part of 
second century B.C.); pulcer from earlier Polcer (C. 1, L. I 552 of 132-131 
B. C.); culpa from earlier colpa ; culmen contrasted with cdlumna (: Gk. 
κολοσσός ?); ultimus from earlier o/timus (: Osc. iltiumam); vet from earlier 
volt; stultus contrasted with st0idus; mulctus from *molcto-s. Cf. also τε from 
earlier 0, especially before nasals: umguis : Gk. ὄνυξ; unguo unguentum from 
earlier *ongu-; uncus : Gk. ὄγκος ‘bow, hook’; uncia from older oncia to Gk. 
ὄγκος ‘mass, bulk’; Aunc from older honc; /umbus from earlier */omébos (prob- 
ably from Idg. *omdho-s, Brugmann, Gr. I, 8370); umbd ‘boss of a shield* and 
umbil-icu-s : Gk. ὀμφαλός (Lindsay, ib., ch. 11, 822, IV, §§17, 20; Brugmann, 
Gr. I, 881). 

* Schweizer-Sidler also, ib., $11 (7) (δ), p. 12, derives valvae from earlier 
*volvae, but he regards it as an example of “ ὥ for ὅ after v” (cf. 86, pp. 176 
sqq., infra). 
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[: Lat. volvé, which itself comes from earlier Lat. *velvd (pre- 
serving Idg. ¢, not δ) : Gk. (F)edtw (Stolz, Lat. Gr.’, §8, p. 257), 
Idg. *uél-u- from ‘turn, wind, roll von Planta, ib., 
§96, p. 188, would apparently explain also Lat. e-vadllere ‘ent- 
hiilsen’ beside Lat. volva vulva ‘Hiille,’ Gk. (F)é\v-rpov ‘ Hiilse,’ 
as due to change of -olv- to -alv-. 

But if -o/v- (volvé), as thus assumed, became -a/v- (valv- vaill-), 
we may well ask why the same -olv- (volv-) became also -x/v- 
(vulv-), Why, on the one hand, have we valva valvolae e-val- 
lere, on the other, according to the usual change (cf. Fu/vius, etc., 
above), vulva? Our earliest records of the words under discus- 
sion would place them in the following order of time: (1) valva 
or valvae (Pacuvius 220-130 B.C., Accius 170-(circ.) 80 B. C., 
Pomponius flor. 91 B. C.), (2) volva (Varro 116-28 B.C.), (3) 
vulva (Horace 65-8 B. C.), (4) valvolae (Columella fl. 50 A. D.), 
(5) e-vallere (Pliny 23-79 A. D.); thus our earliest record of 
valva valvae may be roughly placed at 189 B.C. Now we can 
prove with certainty that Lat. -o/v- had commenced its change to 
-ulv- by that date, for there are two inscriptions extant—Schnei- 
der, Dial. Ital. Exx. Sel. 125 4) and 125 46)—both of which have 
reference to the capture of Ambracia and the subjugation of 
Aetolia at the hands of M. Fulvius Nobilior in 189 B. C.'; of 
these two inscriptions, 125 ὁ) shews Folvius, 125 a) Fulvius. 
Hence it is very unlikely that we should have -a/v- and -u/v- both 
developed from earlier -o/v- at one and the same date. Moreover, 
if the view of Thurneysen, King and Cookson, and von Planta 
were correct, we should have to assume not only that -o/v- became 
-alv- as well as -u/v-, but that it went through three stages, at least 
in the case of the derivatives of volv-, viz. first valv-, secondly 
vulv-, and thirdly at a much later period a reaction to valv-, 
whence va//-; whereas Folvius after its change to Fulvius® under- 
went no further change whatever. Hence it seems very unlikely 


11 do not know why Schneider, 1. c., and Lindsay, ib., ch. IV, 820 (2), assign 
125 4) tothe year 187 B. C., while 125 a) is assigned by Schneider, 1. c., to the 
year 189 B.C. Both inscriptions seem to me to belong to the same year— 
namely, 189 B. C., the date of the events which they commemorate. 

?The commencement of this change, as shewn above in the text, was at 
least as early as 189 B. C., but the form shewing -o/v- lingered on for a long 
time after that date. We find Fo/vius in Ephem. Epigraph. VIII 476, c. 135 
B. C.; C. I. L. 1 554 and 555, both of 130-129 B. C., etc. [v. Lindsay, ib., ch. 
IV, $20 (2)]. 2/vius occurs again in Schneider, ib., 299, 4, of 106 B. C. 
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that valv- vall- can be derived from earlier volv-, and we must 
seek some other explanation. That the a of valv- is not Idg. is 
obvious from the fact that a finds no place in the Idg. Ablaut 
é-series (Idg. y uél-).1_ Hence the only possible explanation is 
that valv- vall-, if connected (as is probably correct) with Lat. 
volvo, are the representatives of Idg. *zd-x- [cf. ul-nu- in Skr. 
ar-no-tt, Brugmann, Gr. II (= Eng. ed., vol. IV), 8596, 2]. 


(2) Lat. salvos, Osc. σαλαῖς Salaviis, Pelign. Salavatur. 

salvos, according to Thurneysen, ib., p. 160, and King and 
Cookson, ib., ch. IX, p. 188, is from earlier *so/vos : Skr. sdérvas, 
Gk. *6\Fos ὅλος, Lat. sollus (and sdlus*), so that, according to 
them, sollus : salvos =*cévos : cévos (supra, Ὁ. 447). Parallel 
forms from Italic are given by von Planta, ib., §45, p. 115, so that 
we have two groups: (1) shewing ὁ: Gk. éd(F)os, Lat. sol/us, Osc. 
sfill-; (2) shewing a: Lat. salvos, Umbr. saluo- saluvom, Osc. 
gataFs Salaviis, Pelign. Sa/avatur; von Planta thinks that the 
Pr. Ital. paradigm was *solus *solyei *solyoi *solum, etc., and that 
the next step was the change of -o/y- to -aly-, whence *so/us 
*salyet *saluoi *solum, etc., and then sa/- spread to forms which 
could not have shewn it by any regular development [e. g. Umbr. 
saluvo-, whose original form must have been *so/eyo (-/uv- from 
-loy- from -/ey-), so that its (s)o/-, not being followed at once by 
uz, could not have become (s)a/- except on the analogy of forms 
where (s)a/v- had been regularly developed from (s)o/v-]. 

But the following is, I venture to think, a simpler explanation: 
Group (1) come from Idg. *so/-yo-; in Group (2) the Latin form, 
and the Oscan and Pelignian forms (whose second a is merely 
anaptyctic) represent Idg. *si-yo- [(: O.Irish slan ‘whole, sound, 
complete, full,’ probably from *sl-no-), cf. Brugmann, Gr. II, 866; 
Stolz, Lat. Gr.’, 843, p. 284], and then, on analogy of these latter 
forms shewing sa/-, the Umbrian word assumed the form sa/uvo-. 


(3) Lat. malus, Osc. mallom mallud malud. 
Osc. mallom mallud malud, Lat. malus are to be derived, 
according to von Planta, ib., §45, p. 115, §96, p. 188, from Prim. 


1See Brugmann, Gr. I, §309; Bartholomae in Bezz. Beitr., vol. XVII, pp. 
544. 

21 have bracketed sé/us because it seems certain that we must separate it 
entirely from so//us, v. Lindsay, ib., ch. VII, 820 (4), and von Planta, ib., 896, 
pp. 189, 190; each of whom offers a new explanation of sd/us. Of the two, 
Lindsay’s seems the more probable. (Cf. also Lindsay, ib., ch. IX, §51, where 
so-lvo should be read in place of so/-vo), 
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Ital. *malyo- (cf. Vulgar Latin *malvax, the existence of which 
is proved by French mauvais, according to von Planta, ib., §96, 
p- 187, and the writers there cited; but see also Buck, Der 
Vocalismus d. Osk. Spr., ch. I, p. 16), from still earlier Prim. 
Ital. *molyo- beside Gk. μολύνω. 

On p. 189 and in §156, p. 319, however, von Planta himself 
admits that, if Osthoff’s new theory of the sonants (in Morph. 
Unters., vol. V, p. iv) is correct, ma/- in these Oscan and Latin 
words may come from */-. Or again, these forms shewing mal- 
may just as easily come from *ml, and thus we have the two 
grades of ablaut *mo/- (Gk. μολύνω) and *ml [Osc. mallom mallud 
malud malaks (cf. possibly Vulg. Lat. *malvax supra), Lat. 
milus). 


§6. The possible change of Lat. vi- (i. 6. from *ud-, 
initially or preceded by a single explosive or spirant, to Lat. va- 
(2. 6. ud-). 


The influence of the σ᾽ (i. 6. 2) was, in the opinion of some 
scholars, sufficient at a certain period to cause the change of Lat. 
vd- (i. 6. πὅ-) from Idg. *4é-,' initially or preceded by a single 
explosive or spirant, to Lat. υἄ- (i. 6. yé-). Von Planta (ib., §45, 
pp. 115, 116) has endeavoured to prove this change also for Italic, 
but the ἃ of the only example cited from Italic is more probably 
to be regarded as original Idg. d. I will leave this example, 
therefore, to be discussed last, after the examination of a few 


1Some would even go further, thinking that the influence of this possible 
change should be extended also to Lat. -“d-, containing mon-original 6. Thus: 

Lat. guattuor, according to the view of de Saussure, ib., p. §3, would come 
from *guottuor from earlier *guettuor (*guottuor : *quettuor = cold: *queld). But 
Brugmann, Gr. (Eng. ed.) III, $168, p. 11, seems more likely to be right in 
holding that the a (instead of δ) in Lat. guattuor quadru- quadra-ginta is due to 
the influence of Lat. guartus. 

Lat. guartus, according to Schweizer-Sidler, ib., $11 (7), p. 12, and Stolz, 
Lat. Gr.”, p. 385 (Nachtrage), might come from earlier Lat. *guortus beside 
Praenest. Quorta (Schneider, Dial. Ital. Sel. I i, No. 217), both of which would 
then be derivable from Idg. *g/ur-té-. In that case there would be no need 
[with Brugmann, Gr. I, 8306, III, §168, p. 12 (Eng. ed.), and Stolz, Lat. Gr.’, 
$43, p. 285, Sor B, p. 351] to assume the existence of a long sonant liquid in 
the original form in order to explain the a of Lat. guartus. But the latter 
nevertheless appears the better solution of the difficulty. A suggested expla- 
nation of the o of Praenest. Quorta beside Lat. guartus (assuming the ar of the 
latter to be the representative of Idg. 7) will be found below on p. 181. 
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Latin words in which the suggested change may conceivably 
have taken place.’ 

canis may perhaps come from earlier Lat. *cydnis : Gk. κύων, 
according to de Saussure, ib., p. 102, note 1; Stolz, Lat. Gr.’, 
p. 258, §10; King and Cookson, chh. VI, p. 133, XII, p. 302. 
Schweizer-Sidler, ib., §11 (6), p. 12, on the other hand, regards 
cénis as an anomalous form instead of *cyénis (from Idg. 7), 
while Fick, Vergl. Worterb. I‘, p. 429, offers yet another expla- 
nation, deriving caén-is from earlier *cyan- with a-Ablaut beside 
*cud (= Idg. 


vallis ‘low ground by rivers, marsh-meadow, valley’ has been 
brought together with Lat. Veda [on which Serv. ad Aen. VI 
359 writes: ‘“Velia dicta est a paludibus, quibus cingitur, quas 
Graeci ἕλη vocant”’; also the Velia at Rome, which, according to 
the remark of Dion. H. I 20, would seem to have been so called 
from ἕλος] and Velitrae [cf. Sil. 8, 379: ‘“Quos Setia et e celebri 
miserunt valle Velitrae”] and Gk. ἕλος (from *Fedos), from Pr. 
Idg. *uel-. vallis may possibly come from earlier Lat. *vo//is 
from still earlier Lat. *vol-ni-s; cf. its opposite Lat. codlis ‘hill’ 
from earlier *col-ni-s : Lith. ka#-n-a-s ‘mountain,’ Gk. κολων-ό-ς 
‘hill’ from Idg. stem-form *gol/en- (Brugmann, Gr. I, 8208; Lind- 
say, ib., ch. IV, 885) from Idg.  gel- ‘to raise’ (v. Fick, Vergl. 
Worterb. I*, p. 386). 


sardare ‘intellegere’ [Naevius (‘quod bruti nec satis sardare | 
queunt’), Paul. 323] may perhaps come from earlier Lat. *suardare 
from still earlier Lat. *suordare’® beside Lat. ab-surdus.’ The root 
would be Idg. γ᾽ syer- ‘shine’ seen in Skr. sar ‘light, heaven, 
sun,’ sérya ‘sun,’ Av. hvar* ‘sun’ (Fick, Vergl. Worterb. I‘, p. 
341), Lat. ser-énu-s ‘bright, serene’ (Brugmann, Gr. I, 8170). 
The transition of meaning from ‘flash, light’ to ‘perception, 
intelligence’ may be paralleled by that seen in Idg. ¥ gezt-, 
whose original meaning was probably ‘to flash, i.e. of light’ 
[: Skr. Ré#é (1) ‘brightness, light,’ (2) ‘torch,’ (3) ‘flag, banner’ 
(v. Grassmann, Worterb. zum RV.), εἴ2-γά- ‘shining, glorious, 


1On Lat. valvae, which Schweizer-Sidler, ib., $11 (7) (δ), p. 12, derives from 
earlier Lat. *volvae, regarding it as an instance of the change in question, viz. 
“ ἴοι ὅ after v,” see p. 173 supra. 

?For the representation of Idg. su- by Latin s- as well as by Latin su- su-, 
vid. Stolz, Lat. Gr.?, §63, 2, pp. 303, 304. 
3Cf. L. Miiller’s note on Naevius, l. c., “‘savdare, hinc ducitur adsurdus.” 
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wonderful,’ Av. czp-va ‘wonderful,’ O.N. hezdh ‘brightness,’ heidh-r 
‘bright,’ OHG. hezt-ar ‘shining, clear, bright,’ NHG. hezfer ‘ bright, 
clear,’ O.C.SI. Zis¢i ‘honour’], and thence ‘flash, of the intellect’ 
[: Skr. cz#/d-m ‘thought, spirit,’ cz¢é/z-$ ‘thought, intelligence,’ Av. 
cist@- ‘wisdom’]. The Skr. root czt-, as a verb, shews both 
meanings.! The same transference of meaning may be seen also 
in Mod. Eng. flash = (1) ‘flash of light,’ (2) ‘flash of intellect,’ 
6. g. ‘it flashed across me’ or ‘across my mind.’ Thus, then, in 
sardare and absurdus we see the same transition from the 
original meaning ‘flash, shine’ to that of ‘intelligence.’ sardare 
= ‘intellegere,’ ab-surdus = ‘non-intellegens, senseless, stupid’ ; 
cf. Ter. Ad. 3, 3, 22 ratio inepta atque absurda. 


suasum, “colos ..., qui fit ex stillicidio fumoso in vestimento 
albo” (Fest., p. 302 Miill.), is to be derived, according to 
Schweizer-Sidler, ib., §11, p. 12, §17, p. 19, from earlier *suarsum 
from earlier *syorsum ‘schmutziger, schwarzer Fleck,’ beside 
Lat. sordes,? which comes from earlier *syerdes (cf. Lat. soror 
from *suesor), connected with Lat. suvdus, and referred to a 
second Pr. Idg. vy 5,67 : Skr. svar- ‘injure,’ so that suvdus means 
‘impaired’ either as regards colour or sound (see G. Dunn in 
Class. Rev., vol. VI, 1892, p. 2), sud@sum and sordes refer to 
colour alone. 


[ The word-group Lat. vacare, etc., Umbr. vakaze, etc? 


[vacare vacatio vacivos vacuos are derived, according to Thurn- 
eysen, ib., p. 160; King and Cookson, ib., ch. IX, p. 189; Stolz, 
Lat. Gr.’, p. 258, §10, and in Hist. Gramm. d. Lat. Spr., vol. I, 
part I, p. 114, §101 d, (cf. also von Planta, ib., pp. 116, 117), 
from older véc- from Idg. *udk- : Idg. *uék- in Skr. root vas- ‘to 
wish,’ Gk. ἑκών from *Fexov ‘willing.’ But it is very difficult to 
believe (pace Thurneysen, I. c., pp. 161, 162) that the meaning 
‘willingness’ could possibly have developed into the meaning 


1Cf. for the words cited Fick, Vergl. Wérterb. I‘, pp. 20, 21, and Brugmann, 
Gr. 11, 8874, 79, 100, pp. 183, 227, 304 (Eng. ed.); Grassmann, Worterb. zum 
RV., 5. v. εξ. 

2 Cf. also Stolz, Lat. Gr.?, 863, 2, p. 304. 

81 discuss this word-group in the text, inasmuch as it merits a more detailed 
examination than could be given in a note; but I enclose the discussion in 
square brackets, to shew that I do not regard the word-group in question as 
an example of Lat. νὅ- [(i. 6. #d-) from Idg. wd-] changed to vd-. 
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‘emptiness.’ Hence it will be well to reconsider the words 
under discussion. 

That these Latin words for a long time shewed voc- in the first 
syllable is undeniable (see esp. Wagner on Plaut. Trin. prol. 11, 
and Munro on Lucr. I 520), and indeed we can trace the form 
voc- as in existence all through the classical period of Latin right 
on to the age of Domitian. To say nothing of the MSS of 
Plautus and Terence, it is manifest from Sard. dogare that the 
form vécare existed about 231 B. C., the date at which Sardinia 
(which had been seized by Rome in 238 B. C.) was formed with 
Corsica into one Roman province; Span. Aueco proves that 
vée(u)os was the Vulgar Latin form at the time when Spain was 
made a province (viz. 201 B. C.); that *vdcitus was the Vulgar 
Latin form about 100 B.C. is proved by O.Fr. vozt ‘empty’; 
vécatio is the spelling on the Lex Repetundarum of 123-122 
B. C., and in the Lex Iulia Municipalis of 45 B. C. (v. Lindsay, 
ib., ch. II, §4), and, in point of fact, if Munro’s note on Lucr., 
l.c., is correct, the form vac- does not appear in inscriptions 
before the age of Domitian. The evidence from the Italic 
dialects must now come into consideration. Umbrian, the only 
dialect which has preserved the forms at all (so far as our scanty 
records allow us to see), never shows voc-, but always vac-: 
vasétom ‘vacefactum, rendered null and void,’ vakaze vacose 
‘vacatione, intermissione,’ all of which, together with the Latin 
forms which shew vac-, von Planta, ib., §45, pp. 116, 117, derives 
from an earlier voc-, endeavouring thereby to strengthen his 
case for extending the Latin Law, that Pr. Lat. dv- (preserving 
Idg. 6) became Lat. dv-, to Italic as well [cf., however, p. 446, 


1The exact development of the meaning, as given by Thurneysen, I. c., is: 
“*willig sein gegen etwas, ihm raum geben,’ dann allgemein ‘raum gew4hren, 
leer sein.’” It seems to me that, if the connexion of the Latin forms under 
discussion with Idg. *wek- were correct (a view which does not recommend 
itself very much), the meaning ‘empty’ for the Latin forms might be explained 
much more easily by a comparison of the Sanskrit, than of the Greek, rep- 
resentatives of Idg. *yek-; cf. e.g. Skr. root va¥- ‘to be eager’ (Whitney, 
Sanskrit Roots, Verb-forms, etc., p. 155), ‘wish to have, wish for, desire, long 
for, covet’ (Grassmann, Wérterb. zum RV.), (from root va¥-) ‘longing, 
desirous,’ uS¢énia- [= uSénya- (from root va¥-)] ‘worthy to be desired, desirable.’ 
Hence we might trace the following development of the meaning for Lat. 
vacuos, etc.: (1) ‘be eagerly desirous, long for something,’ (2) ‘ be without, be in 
want of something desirable,’ (3) ‘be empty.’ But, as said above, the con- 
nexion of Lat. vacuos, etc., with Idg. *wek- seems unsatisfactory (cf. p. 180, 
note 3, infra). 
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note (7)]. But another explanation of the forms seems better ; 
Brix, commenting on the form vocivas in Plautus, Trin. prol. 11, 
unlike the above-mentioned scholars, regards Lat. vacivos as the 
older form, whence later vocivos “durch Abschwachung des a in 
o,” adding as explanation of the later forms which shew vac-, 
“‘die gemeinprosaische Form vacuus hat das kraftige a der ersten 
Silbe nach der Auflésung des v in u wieder zuriickgefiihrt.” 
This view, that vac- is the older form of these words, seems to 
me correct for the following reason: it is more than likely that 
Lat. vénus ‘empty’ contains the same stem as the forms which 
we are discussing’; vaénus may perhaps come from *vac-s-no-s, 
cf. Lat. examen from *ex-ax-men from *-ag-s-men, ala from 
*ax-la@ from *ag-s-la, vélum from *veg-(=Idg.  ueZh-)s-lom 
(v. Brugmann, Gr. II, §76, pp. 199, 204, 205; Lindsay, ib., ch. 
IV, §116, p. 292). vanmus occurs as early as Naevius: ‘ Plerique 
omnes subiguntur sub vanum iudicium’ (Bell. Punic., 1. 73, L. 
Miiller, 1885. The reading is not quite certain), and Ennius: 
‘omnes dant consilium vanum’ (Ὁ. Enni Carm. Rel. Fabulae, 1. 
417, L. Miiller, 1885); va@nitudo, formed on vaénus, is to be found 
as early as Pacuvius (]. 123, in Scen. Rom. Poes. Fragm., by 
Otto Ribbeck, vol. I, 1871). The early use of the word σαι 
fairly proves the antiquity of the stem vdc-, vénus being formed 
from vdc- before the latter became wéc-. If therefore we are 
right in deriving Lat. v@nus from vdc-, we cannot but conclude 
that vdc- (the only form shewn by Umbrian) was the original 
form of the Latin and Umbrian words which we have been 
discussing,’ and we shall feel inclined to agree with Lindsay (ib., 


11 may deserve a passing mention that both iz vanum and in vacuum were 
used identically in late Latin as synonyms for in-cassum (v. Lindsay, ib., ch. 
IX, §7, p. 565). 

2vanus cannot come from the form *vac-mus, as suggested by King and 
Cookson, ib., ch. IX, p. 189. *vac-mus must have yielded *vagnus, cf. ilignus : 
tlex, salignus : salix, dignus from *dic-nus (cf. Lindsay, ib., ch. IV, §119). 

3vac- itself is very possibly a compound of two elements, and should be 
divided va-c-, the first element, va-, coming from Idg. 4/ew- ‘ to fail, be deficient, 
be wanting’ (which at once explains the meaning of the Italic words under 
discussion much more easily than Thurneysen’s explanation, v. supra), in 
which case vémus may have been formed from the root without the element 
attached, v. Fick, Vergl. Wérterb., p. 542, who obviously regards the vowel- 
quality of vasus vicare vicuus as Idg. (cf. also Fick, ib., p. 123). On the 
above-mentioned Idg. 4/ez- see an essay on ‘ The Origin of Lat. aud and Gk. 
ov’ (which I hope may be published at an early date) and also a paper entitled 
‘Some Derivatives of the Idg. 4/ez-’ (to be published shortly in Bezzenberger’s 
Beitrage). 


—— 
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chh. II, §1, p. 15, and IV, §19) that 6. g. Lat. wéco for vdco is 
probably nothing but an indication of the o-sound assumed in 
Latin,’ at the time of Plautus and later, by a when preceded by v. 
Perhaps also this may be the explanation of Praenestine Quorta 
beside Lat. guartus (whose ar is held to represent Idg. 7, see 
above, p. 176, note), and also of the late Latin Quodratus’ 
(found twice on the ‘Inscription du camp de César ἃ Nicopolis,’ 
Rev. Archéol. de Paris, vol. X, Plate XVIII, Part II, ll. 4, 5), the 
ο of which is seen again in the Greek inscriptional transliterations 
Kadparos Kodparos (cited by Lindsay, ib., ch. II, §1, p. 15). ] 


§7. The change of Pr. Lat. δυ- (preserving Idg. 0) to av-. 


It would seem a priori probable, as suggested above (p. 463 sq., 
8. v. dvom), that just as Prim. Lat. dv- (preserving Idg. δ) became 
dv- in consequence of the very open pronunciation of the o-vowel 
before v, so too from the same cause and at the same time Pr. 
Lat. ov- (preserving Idg. 6) became dzv-.. It must be confessed 
that no absolutely certain example of this change has yet been 
produced.* But very strong evidence in favour of this view is 


1 Doubtless with some limitations; cf. Conway in the Classical Review, vol. 
IX, 1895, p. 407 a. 

2 Corssen, Ueber Ausspr. Vokal. und Beton. d. lat. Spr. (1868), vol. II, p. 65, 
followed by Stolz, Lat. Gr.”, p. 258, gives the word incorrectly as guodratus, 
instead of Quodratus, which is curious, considering that he quotes the word 
expressly from the Rev. Archéol. de Paris, X, Pl. XVIII, where the word, 
both times that it occurs, is certainly a proper name, Quodratus, as correctly 
written by Schuchardt, Vokalism. d. Vulgiarlat., vol. I, p. 173. 

3 Lat. mévi does not affect the validity of this change, for it certainly does 
not preserve Idg. δ, being itself based on Lat. mdveo, which comes from earlier 
Latin *méveo from Idg. yméu- (v. supra, p. 452, note 1). The same applies 
also to fovi from /dved, which itself comes from earlier Lat. */éved from Idg. 
WV cheh- (v. supra, p. 452, note 1), and to vévi from vdveo, which itself is from 
earlier Lat. *véveo (v. supra, p. 452, note 1). Nor does (g)évi, the perf. of 
(g)né-sco, afford much difficulty. It probably arose in the first place on 
analogy of mév-i fov-i vdv-i through the proportion md-tu-s fo-tu-s vd-tu-s : 
(g)nd-tu-s = miv-i fov-i vov-i : (g)ndvi [cf. Brugmann, Gr. II (= Eng. ed., vol. 
IV), 8875], and then the 6 of (g)dvz was retained through the influence of the 
present (g)md-scd (: Gk. yt-yv@-cxw) and of the participle passive (g)d-tus 
(: Gk. γνω-τό-ς). 

*We can hardly regard /avi (from /dévé from earlier */8vd) cavi (from caved 
from earlier *cdved) favi (from faved from earlier */dved) as the outcome of 
earlier */ovi (: *cdvi (: *cdved) *fovi (: *fOved); cavi lavi favi seem 
rather to owe their a-vowel to the influence of the presents (avd caved faved. 
See, however, below, p. 192, on the participles /autus (later lotus) fautus cautus. 


= 
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afforded by the disappearance of o-verbs in Latin, scarcely a 
trace of them remaining; we find one isolated participial adjec- 
tive in -d¢us—namely, aegrotus (cf. Brugmann, Gr. II, §79, p. 231, 
Eng. ed.) from aeger (stem aegro-), like Gk. μισθω-τός from μισθός, 
with corresponding verb-stem μισθόω---Ὀσΐ, as Lindsay, ib., ch. 
VIII, §32, p. 484, points out, Latin has. preserved no corres- 
ponding verb-stem *aegréd or *aegréd, -ds, -Omus. Another 
possible trace of the o-verbs is to be found in Lat. rotundu-s 
rubicundu-s, which, if we accept the first (though perhaps the less 
likely) of the two alternative explanations [for which v. Brugmann, 
Gr. II, §1103, 3, Rem., and the first of my two papers on ‘The 
Origin of the Gerund and Gerundive’ in the Amer. Journ. of 
Philol., vol. XV, part 2 (1894), pp. 195, 196], would presuppose 
the forms *roto-m *rubicd-m (primitive infinitives in -m). There 
are, so far as I am aware, no other traces, or suggested traces, 
remaining of the o-verbs in Latin.’ Ina recent letter to me, Mr. 
Lindsay has accounted for their disappearance by the excellent 
suggestion that, if our Law is correct, their perfect ending -d2 


1T thought at one time that I had discovered evidence in Oscan of an o-verb, 
which passed later into the a-conjugation, and welcomed it as likely to 
strengthen the case, advocated by von Planta, for extending our Law to 
Italic; but it is a word fraught with too many difficulties to allow of our 
basing any conclusions upon it. We may discuss it briefly here: The 113th 
inscription in Zvetaieff, Inscrr. Ital. Inf. Dial., shews a word which has 
hitherto been always read sakruvit, a form very difficult to explain; perhaps 
the best explanation yet offered is that of Buck, Voc. d. Osk. Spr., p. 63, who 
explains it as ‘ein Denominativ, das die Flexion der primaren Verba mit -io- 
Suffix angenommen hat, also *sakruy-it statt *sakru(ije¢t nach Formen wie lat. 
*venit, venis, venimus”; but even this does not seem very satisfactory. Now, 
the fifth letter of this word on the inscription is \/, which may perfectly well 
= 6 (cf. Osc. dunum: Lat. dénum, Osc. upsed from *és-, Osc. Regaturei: 
Lat. Rectori, and see von Planta, ib., 8846, 47, pp. 116 sqq.), so that the word 
itself may perfectly well be read sakrévit. It seemed to me possible that 
this sakrdvit [occurring thus on our inscription, which shews neither of the 
two later symbols + (= 7) and \Y (= τ), and belongs to a date before 300 B. C. 
(as Prof. Conway has recently assured me)], beside sakarater‘sacratur’ [occur- 
ring in Zvetaieff, ib., No. 87, an inscription which shews both the two later sym- 
bols + and \/], might be an example of an early o-verb transferred later to the 
a-conjugation, owing to the change of év- to dv-. But, although my suggested 
reading sakrévit, considered by itself alone, might be easier to explain than 
sakruvit, there remains the great objection that Osc. sakrvist is thus left 
quite unexplained (on this latter word cf. Buck, 1. c.); hence, all things 
considered, I cannot but regard my suggestion as very doubtful. Neverthe- 
less, the difficulty attaching to the word is a sufficient excuse for mentioning 
the conjecture in a note. 


) 
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would have become -dv7. Thus, assuming for the moment the 
derivation of Lat. rétundus from *rotd-m- to be correct, the early 
Latin perfect *vofovi became rotdévz, whence the whole verb went 
over into the d-conjugation. It does not matter for our purpose 
whether the particular example which I have taken is a case in 
point ; it sufficiently illustrates my meaning. Another verb which 
may have suffered in this way is Lat. πόυδ. Brugmann, Grundr. 
II (= Eng. ed., vol. IV), §776, 1 and 4, pp. 1118, 1120 (Germ. 
ed.), derives Lat. πόυσ from Idg. *néud-76, from which came 
(according to Brugmann, |. c.) a pre-Greek form *veFa-1@, which 
was ousted by Gk. vedo. But it is simpler to identify this Latin 
verb with Gk. vedo itself, and to assume that this Latin verb, 
originally an o-verb, passed over into the d-conjugation through 
the change of its perfect *xdvdvi to ndvavi. 

The following is a likely example of Prim. Lat. dv- (preserving 
Idg. 5) changed to dv-: 

vavis ravos, very probably from *7dui- *royo- from ré-' (: Lith. 
vé-ti ‘to shriek,’ O.Norse v4-mr ‘hoarse’). This is the view held 
by von Planta, ib., §50, p. 122.” 


For the sake of completeness we must not omit to mention and 
discuss the following four instances, which have been cited by de 
Saussure (ib., pp. 106, 108) as shewing Lat. -dv- parallel to Greek 


1 For the root in question compare Fick, Vergl. Wérterb., vol. I*, p. 118, s. v. 
(Idg.) révé; p. 296, 5. v. (Aryan) vau-; Ὁ. 529, 5. v. (West-European) revo- : γώ-. 

2'Von Planta, ib., 850, p. 122, suggests that Umbr. klavlaf klavles (gen- 
erally supposed to mean ‘chine’), Lat. c/ava (= 1. ‘a knotty branch or stick, a 
staff, cudgel, club’; 2. ‘a graft, scion’) c/avola (which is really formed on c/ava 
2. ‘a graft, scion’) are to be derived from earlier *£/5v-, and are to be 
connected with Lat. c/imis. But such an explanation does not seem at all 
satisfactory. Lat. clava from earlier Lat. *c/avaé is much better analysed 
cl-a-va from Idg. *2/-a- : Gk. κλεᾶ- in the pple. ἀπο-κλάς [beside the present 
κλάω ‘break, break off’ from earlier Gk. ἔκλα-σω from Idg. Ἐξ, cf. Brugmann, 
Gr. II (= IV), 8661]. Thus the original meaning of ¢c/ava is probably ‘some- 
thing broken off, a cutting,’ and then in Latin this meaning has become 
confined to ‘something broken off a tree or plant, a cutting,’ whence 1. ‘a 
cudgel,’ 2. ‘a graft’; compare herewith the meanings of Gk. κλῆμα (κλάω). 
Similarly Umbr. klavlaf klavles, identified by von Planta, ]. c., with Lat. 


_ ¢lav-, may very well mean ‘pieces broken off from something (not necessarily 


from a tree), pieces of meat, sacrificial portions’; compare herewith the 
meaning of Gk. κλάσμα (κλάω) in St. John’s Gospel, vi, 12 and 13. 

For a discussion of the meaning of Umbr. aanfehtaf, which occurs once 
in the phrase klavlaf aanfehtaf, Tab. Ig. II A 33, see the second of ‘ Two 
Papers on the Oscan Word ANASAKET,’ shortly to be published by Mr. 
Nutt (London). 
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-oF-, They will be discussed in the text, as they merit a closer 
examination than can be given ina note; but I enclose the first 
three within square brackets, because in these three, at any rate, 
-dv- almost certainly does not come from earlier -dv- (Idg. 4), but 
preserves Idg. ὦ. The explanation of the fourth instance is a 
matter of extreme uncertainty, but I do not bracket it, as it is just 
possible that it may be an example of the change under discussion. 

[(g)nadvus (g)navare : Gk. d-yo(F)ia vd(F)os (according to de 
Saussure, ib., p. 108). First as regards vé(F)os: although it is an 
established fact that Latin initial g2 became at the beginning of 
the second century B. C. (v. Lindsay, ib., ch. IV, §119), yet this 
docs not seem to be a change common to Greek also, hence the 
derivation of Gk. »é(F)os from earlier *yvoFos seems extremely 
doubtful. Prellwitz, Etymol. Worterb. d. Griech. Spr. (s. v. νόος, 
p. 214), is far more likely to be right in referring Gk. νόος νοέω νόημα 
νουθετέω back to an Idg. γ᾽ swex-, which is seen in Goth. szut-r-s 
‘wise,’ A.S. szot-or ‘wise,’ A.S. Snotinga-hém, i. 6. ‘home of the 
Snotings or sons of Snot (the ‘wise’ man),’ whence Mod. Eng. 
Nottingham {cf. Skeat, Principles of English Etymology, First 
Series (second edition, 1892), §241 (4), p. 258]. To turn to the 
Latin forms (g)zdvus, (g)ndvare, the -dv- does not seem to be 
the outcome of earlier -dv- (preserving Idg. δ); it is much more 
probable that the @ is original, cf. gzd@-rus, where there is no v to 
whose influence the ὦ can be ascribed. (Compare Lindsay, ib., 
ch. IV, §1, and Fick, Verg]. Worterb. I‘, p. 431.)] 


[papaver: Gk. wo(F)ia and Lat. pomum, Lat. pover (inscrr.),’ 
according to de Saussure, ib., p. 106, where he also connects with 
these words Gk. md(F)is. It is not necessary here to examine 
any of these words except papaver; if the explanation of papaver 
and cadaver given in Brugmann, Gr. II, §136, p. 445 (Eng. ed.), 
and in Bronisch, Die Oskischen z- und e-Vocale, 1892, p. 193, is 
correct, the ὦ in both these words would seem to be original ; cf. 
such participles as Gk. τε-τλ-ητώς from ri-a- ‘bear’; v. Brugmann, 
Gr. II (= Eng. ed., vol. IV), §857, 1.7] 


1 The earlier form of Lat. puer ‘boy’; cf. Georges, Lex. d. Lat. Wortformen. 

2 The two suggested explanations of cadaver given in Brugmann, Gr. II, 
§136, are (1) ‘that which has fallen’ (cadé cada-bundus, cf. Gk. πτῶμα ‘ corpse’) 
or (2) ‘that which has been destroyed’ (which he connects with Skr. root ζαά- 
‘destroy,’ on which v. Whitney, Skr. Roots Verb-forms, etc., p. 16). Of the 
two I prefer the former, but should the latter be correct, we may perhaps 
compare Gk. κεκαδῆσαι, explained by Hesychius as βλάψαι, κακῶσαι, στερῆσαι. 
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[ flavos : Gk. xdd(F)n (as suggested by de Saussure, ib., p. 108), 
or rather (if this identification were correct) -y\o(F)os (preserved 
in δονακό-χλοος, Eurip. I. T. 400). But. βᾶσος is much better 
derived from either (1) bhi-uo-s (Brugmann, Gr. II, §64, p. 136, 
Eng. ed., and von Planta, ib., §157, p. 320), with which Brugmann 
(l. c.) somewhat hesitatingly compares O.H.G. d/éo ‘blue,’ or 
(2) from *dbh/-é-yo-s (cf. the remarks of Lindsay, ib., ch. IV, §1) 
beside fulvos from earlier *folvos from (v. supra)."] 


octavos : Gk. ὄγδοος (according to de Saussure, ib., p. 108). 
Thurneysen, ib., p. 154, Schweizer-Sidler, ib., §17 (6), p. 19, 
Stolz, Lat. Gr.?, §10, p. 258, and Lindsay, ib., ch. IV, §2, derive 
Lat. octévos from earlier Lat. *octévos. So also von Planta, ib., 
845, p. 115, and §50, p. 121, who cites Lat. octévos, Osc. Uhtavis 
‘Octavius,’ deriving the -dv- from earlier -dv-, in order to 
strengthen his case for regarding our Law, that Prim. Lat. dv- 
(preserving Idg. 5) became dv-, as not confined to Latin, but as 
Prim. Italic; that this latter view, at any rate, is incorrect has been 
shewn above on p. 446, note ad fin.; and although, as admitted 
above on p. 444, note 2 ad init., it is just possible that the oper- 
ation of the Law was not confined to Latin, but was extended 
also to the individual developments of the other Italic dialects, 
at a date long after the split up of the Prim. Italic community, 
nevertheless, in view of the extreme difficulties connected with 
Gk. ὄγδοος and Lat. octévos (v. Brugmann in Morphol. Untersuch., 
vol. V, p. 36 sqq.), it is hardly safe to build a theory on such 
insecure grounds as the very doubtful origin of Lat. octdvos, Osc. 
Uhtavis.? For other views on octavos cf. Meringer in Kuhn’s 


1 The variety of colour indicated by these words, which all seem to contain 
the same root, may perhaps be explained as follows: Idg. Ἐδλϊδ- (the root of 
Lat. Μὸς Flora, O.Ir. blath ‘bloom, blossom,’ Goth, 4/6-ma, Eng. d/oom, Angl.- 
Sax. 5/és-tm, Eng. blossom, Angl.-Sax. 6/6-wan, Eng. to blow, of flowers) and 
Idg. *dA/é- (the root of Lat. fémina ‘congestion of blood,’ Goth. «uf-d/ésan, 
N.H.G. auf-dlasen ‘to blow up, make to swell’) are probably extensions of an 
Idg. 4/bhel- by 6 and é, just as Idg. p/-d- and p/-é- are extended from the Idg. 
pel- “το fill’ (v. Brugmann, Gr. I, $90, and esp. Lindsay, ib., ch. IV, §53). 
From this Idg. 4/dhe/-, to which we may give the meaning ‘to bloom,’ I would 
derive, in the manner indicated in the text, Lat. fu/vos and flavos and O.H.G. 
blao. These adjectives were probably at first applied indiscriminately to any- 
thing that was in bloom, and thence later became specialised with particular 
application, each to a different shade of colour. 

2 For a discussion of von Planta’s other arguments in favour of his theory, 
v. supra, p. 444, note 2. 
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Zeitschr. XXVIII 232; Stolz, Lat. Gr.’, §91 B, p. 351; Brug- 
mann in Morph. Unters., ]. c., and Gr. II (= Eng. ed., vol. 111), 
§172; Conway in Idg. Forsch., vol. IV, p. 217; Stolz in Hist. 
Gramm. d. Lat. Spr., vol. I, part I, §105 2) a). 

It has been suggested by one scholar that Lat. octévos : Gk. 
ὄγδο( γος = Lat. vacivos : Lat. vacios; but von Planta, ib., §45, p. 
116, has shewn that (vac)ivos comes from earlier -é%-go-s by epen- 
thesis, and that (vac)uos represents earlier -éuo-s (cf. also Brugmann, 
Gr. II, §64, p. 136, Eng. ed.), hence if octévos beside éy8o(F)os were 
really parallel to vacivos beside vacuos, we should expect the 
earlier Latin form to have been *octév-zo-s beside Gk. *éxroFo-s, 
but a Prim. Lat. *oct#évios would probably have yielded *octoivos 
(cf. *loivo- from */oy-jo-, von Planta, ib., §86, p. 170), whence we 
might have expected *octivos (cf. Lat. oimos, whence oenos, 
whence zvos, Brugmann, Gr. I, §81), but certainly not octévos. 
Hence this suggestion must be dismissed. 

It is obvious that the formation of the word is at present far 
too much involved in obscurity to allow of our basing any 
conclusions upon it, for the extension of our Law to Italic. An 
examination of it, however, may be useful. 

May we possibly explain the forms under discussion in the 
following way? Gk. ὄγδοος from *éxroos [-y8- for -κτ- following the 
-88- of ‘seven,’ Brugmann, Gr. II (= Eng. ed., vol. III), 8172] 
from *éxrwos (the long vowel being shortened before another 
vowel, cf. ἥροος from ἥρωος ‘of the hero,’ etc., Brugmann, Gr. I, 
8611) from *éxrwFo-s from Idg. *oktou-0-s. This same Idg. form 
would yield Prim. Lat. *octovos, whence, as has been already 
suggested by several scholars (v. supra), oc/dvos,' if we are right 


1Even if this derivation of Lat. octévos could be proved to be correct, it 
would not necessarily follow that the a of the Osc. proper name Uhtavis 
‘Octavius’ is to be referred back to earlier (Oscan) 4, especially as Idg. 6 
received so close a pronunciation in Oscan that it nearly always appears as @; 
v. von Planta, ib., 846, p.116. It seems quite as likely that the a of Osc. 
Uhtavis is due merely to the influence of Lat. Octavius, a view which has 
not been advanced before, but for the probability or at least the possibility of 
which there is very reasonable ground. If the genuine Oscan word for ‘ eighth’ 
had been preserved to us, and if this had shewn -av-, then (if we may assume 
for the moment that the explanation of Lat. octdvos offered above in the text 
is correct) we should have had a strong argument in favour of extending our 
Law to Italic. But with the proper name U htavis ‘Octavius’ the case is quite 
different, for Oscan proper names were not unfrequently influenced by their 
Latin counterparts, e.g. Sabinis (inscr. of Pompeii, Zvetaieff, Inscrr. Ital. 
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in assuming that Pr. Lat. dv- (preserving Idg. 6) became dv-, 
Thus Gk. ὄγδοος and Lat. octdévos would be the outcome of one 
and the same Idg. form,’ but unfortunately this derivation does 
not appear to solve a// the difficulties connected with this 
much-debated numeral. Gk. ὀγδώ-κοντα and Lat. octd-gin/a may 


Inf. Dial., No. 207) : Lat. Sadinius [cf. genuine Osc. Safinim (inscr. of Bovi- 
anum Vetus in Samnium, Zvetaieff, ib., No. 95, and on a coin of the Social 
War, Zvetaieff, ib., No. 280)]; Niumeriis (inscr. of Samnium, Zvetaieff, ib., 
No. 102): Lat. Mumerius [cf. genuine Osc. (Ni)umsis, inscr. of Nola in 
Campania, Zvetaieff, ib., No. 137]; cf. Buck, Vocalismus d. Osk. Spr. (1892), 
p. 11. Hence it is quite possible that Osc. Uhtavis owes its ὦ to the 
influence of Lat. Octavius. If Buck, l.c., is right in regarding the type of 
family-names in -2dizs (= Lat. idius) as borrowed from Latin, it is certainly 
worthy of note that Hisidiis occurs beside Uhtavis in the inscr. of the 
Frentani (Zvetaieff, ib., No. 83), one of the only two inscriptions in which 
‘Octavius’ is preserved, the other being an inscr, of Capua (Zvetaieff, ib., No. 
128). Another point in favour of my suggestion is that both the Oscan 
inscriptions (viz. Zvetaieff, ib., Nos. 83 and 128) on which the name ‘ Octavius’ 
occurs must be placed among the later Oscan inscriptions, because, in addition 
to the older symbols | (=z) and Μ' (=~), they both shew also the later 
symbols + (= 2) and \/ (= #), which “ waren erst in spater Zeit aufgekommene 
Differenzirungen des | und Μ᾽ (von Planta, ib., 813, p. 44). As regards the 
exact date of these two inscriptions Dr. von Planta has very kindly sent me the 
following communication: “ Ueber Zvet. I. I. I. Ὁ, 128 habe ich in Band I, 
p. 32 meiner Grammatik Biicheler’s Ansicht, dass diese Inschrift wenigstens 
nicht nach 80-40 a. Ὁ. falle, citirt, man kénnte auch etwas héher hinaufgehen, 
aber friiher als 150-100 a. C. méchte ich die Inschrift jedenfalls nicht setzen. 
Noch schwieriger ist es, tiber die Chronologie von Zvet. No. 83 etwas 
bestimmtes auszumachen ; die Schrift macht keinen alterthiimlichen Eindruck, 
mat wird am ehesten an die Zeit zwischen 150-100 a. C, zu denken haben 
(jedenfalls nicht nach dem Socialkrieg).” Nor does Prof. Conway venture on 
a much earlier date for either of these two inscriptions: in a recent letter to 
me he has given reasons for dating Zvet., No. 83 “roughly at 200 B. C.,” and 
adds: “I should think that Zvet. No. 128 from Capua was written in the 
Roman period, after 211 B. C.; but it is doubtful whether in Campania, even 
witches knew Oscan after 100 B. C., or even, round Capua, after 150. Within 
these limits I should put it as late as possible.” The testimony of these two 
experts concerning the date of Zvet. 83 and 128 adds weight to my suggestion 
that Osc. Uhtavis may owe its a to the influence of Lat. Octavius. 


1C, I. L. I 1-195, “Inscriptiones vetustissimae bello Hannibalico quae 
videntur anteriores” (Mommsen in C.I.L. I), give us no help whatever 
towards the solution of the problem, as, unfortunately, they have preserved 
no example of the Latin word for ‘eighth’; C. I. L. I 193, it is true, seems to 
shew the name ‘Octavius,’ but in this inscription only the first two letters of 
the name have survived, viz. OC, the remainder [-/azvz] being due to Momm- 
sen’s conjecture. 
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be easily explained (v. Brugmann in Morph. Unters. V, p. 36), 
but Gk. ὀγδοήκοντα and Vulg. Lat. octud-gintaé afford the most 
serious difficulty. Brugmann, in Morph. Unters. V, p. 37, sug- 
gests that they point to a common original, Idg. *o&tsy-, but I 
cannot see how we should explain such an Idg. form beside Idg. 
*okts *oktoy ‘eight’ [Brugmann, Gr. II (= Eng. ed., vol. III), 
§172], except indeed as the outcome, in Greek and Latin, of Idg. 
*oktoy- before a following explosive or spirant (v. Brugmann, Gr. 
I, §§611, 612, and in Morph. Unters. V, pp. 38, 39), a condition 
which is not fulfilled in the forms under discussion. Possibly we 
should entirely separate Gk. ὀγδοήκοντα from Vulg. Lat. octud- 
ginta, despite their apparent similarity. Gk. ὀγδοήκοντα might 
come from *éydenxorra (like (én from {wy ‘life,’ etc., Brugmann, 
Gr. I, §611) from *éy8eF-n-xovra; but Vulg. Lat. octudginta 
remains an almost insoluble problem; the only conjecture which 
I can offer (a most unlikely one, I admit) is that Pr. Lat. *oc/évos 
may in Vulgar Latin have become *octous [as cévom became 
coum (v. supra, p. 447)], whence *oc/ous (the δ᾽ being shortened 
before the succeeding vowel, cf. Brugmann, Gr. I, §612), whence 
*octovos [the v being restored from the oblique cases; there 
being, in other words, ‘Grammatischer Wechsel’ of *octo(v)- 
(nom., acc.) and *octov- (gen., dat., etc.) ; cf. Lat. divos and déus 
as explained in Lindsay, ib., chh. II, §53, ΓΝ, §33]; and then on 
this *octovus was formed whence octudginta. 
Such an elaborate explanation of octudginta is, however, hardly 
likely to be received with general favour. 


88. Examples of the change of Pr. Lat. diphthong ou ( pre- 
serving Idg. 6) to the diphthong au; and the date of this change, 
which is proved to be contemporaneous with the change of Pr. 
Lat. ov- (preserving dg. δ) to év-. 


We have now discussed (a) the change of Pr. Lat. dv- (pre- 
serving Idg. ὅ) to dv-, 83, supra; (8) the extremely questionable 
change of Latin and Italic -o/v- to -alv-, §5, supra; (y) the 
possible change of early Lat. vd- (i. e. wd-) and -xd- (from Idg. 
uo), preceded by a single explosive or spirant, to vd- (i. e. ud-) 
and -ud-, §6, supra; (δ) the change of Prim. Lat. dv- (preserving 
Idg. δ) to dv-, §7, supra. And now, in conclusion, I hope to 
prove that Pr. Lat. tautosyllabic ou (preserving Idg. 6) became 
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Lat. az (which in some cases remained, while in other cases it 
became developed later to ὅ 7), thus shewing a change identical 
with that which befell Lat. heterosyllabic dv- (preserving Idg. δ), 
and thereby materially strengthening the Law which it is the 
object of this essay to establish. 

As regards the representation of Idg. tautosyllabic oy in Greek, 
de Saussure, ib., p. 71, well says: “On sait que la diphthongue 
ov n’est plus en grec qu’une antiquité conservée ¢a et 1a.” There 
are, in fact, only about six instances of Greek ov from Idg. tauto- 
syllabic oz preserved.’ It seems, therefore, that the Greeks at 
least found Idg. tautosyllabic ou to be an uncongenial sound;,, 
hence it is not surprising if on Italic soil it failed to maintain” 
itself unimpaired. As regards its representation in Italic Brug- 
mann, Grundr. I, §81, remarks: ‘“Tautosyllabic Idg. ow fell 
together with Idg. ex, and is still only traceable in Oscan as a 
diphthong,” e. g. gen. sing. castrovs from stem castru- ‘fundus’ ; 
in Umbrian the representation is ὅ, 6. g. 70fu ‘robos, rufos’ (acc. 
pl.) : Goth. rdups, gf. *voudho-s (Brugmann, Gr., ]. c.); in Latin 
we find it represented, according to Brugmann, l. c., by @ and 4, 
e. g. fructus (gen. s.), fudit and vobu-s (= Umbr. domds 
(= domis, gen. sing.), but Brugmann is compelled to admit that 
“it remains doubtful how this duality z and δ in Latin is to be 
estimated.” It will.be seen from the following examination of 
Latin forms that Brugmann’s statement of the representation of 
Idg. tautosyllabic ox- on Italic soil is only partially correct, for 
tautosyllabic Idg. o% is traceable as a diphthong not only in 
Oscan, but also in Latin. Also the duality z and δ in Latin 
seems to admit of an easy explanation; to which end we shall do 
well to study the following example of Latin forms shewing -ow-, 
-au-, a, 6 (v. esp. Lindsay, ib., ch. IV, §41). 


roudus : raudus, Rauduscula (sc. porta), raudusculum : radus, 
rudusculum : rédus, Rédusculana porta. 


The weak grade of the same stem is apparently to be seen in 
Lat. vadis (cf. ‘aes rude’). The conclusion, at which Lindsay 
arrives, is that “115 variety of spelling suggests that I.-Eur. ou 
became in Latin an az-sound, which was sometimes written, like 


I'Vid. the essay on ‘ The Origin of Lat. Aaud and Gk. ov’ (referred to above, 
p. 180, note 3), 86. 
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Lat. au from I.-Eur. au, as 6, sometimes, like Lat. ow from I.-Eur. 
eu,as ἢ. The Law should, I think, be more correctly stated 
thus: Just as Idg. heterosyllabic dy- became Prim. Lat. ov-, and 
this at a later date became dv- in consequence of very open 
pronunciation of the 9, so also Idg. tautosyllabic ov- became 
Prim. Lat. diphthong oz- (: voudus), and this at a later date, also 
in consequence of very open pronunciation of the 0, became az 
(: raudus,etc.), which in some cases remained (e.g. h-au-d; vaucus ; 


Faunus ; v. infra), while in other cases it passed into @ ὅ (: r#dus, 


etc.; vddus, etc.). The spelling 4 ἃ results from monophthongis- 
ation of the diphthong, and the duality of the spelling shews that 
the sound intended lies somewhere between the 5 and the z,' 
reminding us of the earlier diphthong whose place they had 
taken. That the Prim. Lat. oz itself did not hold its ground’ 
may be compared with what has been said above on the Greek 
representation of Idg. tautosyllabic oy, the sound (practically 
speaking) disappearing for the most part in Greek, and under- 
going a phonetic change in Latin. 


Other examples of this Latin phonetic change, the truth of 
which can scarcely be denied in the history of the forms just 
discussed (viz. voudus raudus etc., see especially Lindsay, 1. c.), 
may be given as follows: 


1 With this we may compare such doublets as /aci-bus : lacu-bus, mani-festus : 
manu-festus, lacri-ma : lacru-ma, where the 7: « represents a sound lying 
between the two, the origin of which was Pr. Idg. τ (cf. Brugmann, Grundr. 
I, $49). 

2The Prim. Lat. ow from Idg. tautosyllabic ou is to be seen in vroudus 
[Festus 356. 4 Th. ‘rodus, vel raudus significat rem rudem et imperfectam, 
nam saxum quoque raudus appellant poetae, ut Accius in Melanippo... 
“hinc manibus rapere roudus (so the MS) saxeum.”’ Festus nowhere else 
spells the word ‘zoudus,’ and he is here obviously not intending to exercise 
philological acumen concerning the right spelling of the word at the date of 
Accius (at any rate, even if he did so intend, his conclusion was most likely 
wrong, for it is probable that the change of Lat. diphthong ou, from Idg. 
tautosyllabic oy, to Lat. aw was contemporaneous with the change of Lat. dv-, 
from Idg. heterosyllabic d¢-, to Lat. dv-, viz. some time in the third century 
B. C., v. supra 83 ad fin.; whereas Accius was not even born till 170 B. C.), 
hence it is best to read vaudus for the roudus of the MS. The form roudus, 
nevertheless, thus accidentally preserved, is without doubt the Prim. Lat. 
form] and in Oufentina (v. infra in the text). 
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Oufentina : Aufidus Aufidius : Ufens Ufentina Ufidius : 
Ofentina Ofdius. 


Old Latin Oufentina [e. g. C. I. L. I 51 = Schneider, Dial. 
Ital. Exx. Sel., No. 38 = F. D. Allen, Remnants of Early Latin, 
No. 28: C. Ovio(s) Ouf(entina) (sc. tribu) /eczt*], one of the 
Roman tribes, later Ufentina, also Vofentina and Ofentina [Raf- 
faelli, p. 56, No. 30 (=C. I. L. XI 5702)],’ is a word based on 
*Oufens, the earlier form of the Latian river-name Ufens, con- 
taining probably the Idg. oy-grade of the root [: Gk. οὖθαρ, 
meaning (1) ‘udder,’ (2) ‘fertility of 5011, the z-grade of which 
appears in Lat. aber, Skr. Zdhar, A.S. ader, Lith. παν ‘to 
give milk.’ The Apulian river-name Axujfidus (whence later 
comes the proper-name Au/fidius, beside which we find Ujidius 
once® and Ofdius once‘), from earlier *Oufidus (probably indeed 
the pronunciation of the natives of the district, represented how- 
ever as Aufidus by the Latin writers who have preserved the 
name to us*), shews the stage au, intermediate between the 
earlier ou- and the later z- d-. Thus we have Ομ. Auf- : Uf-: 
Of-; shewing clearly the development for which we are contend- 
ing:—Pr. Lat. oz (from Idg. tautosyllabic 04%)>au>a 6.° (Cf. 
Lindsay, ib., ch. IV, §42.) 


1 This inscription, C. I. L. I 51, is one of the “Inscriptiones vetustissimae 
bello Hannibalico quae videntur anteriores.” 

2 OU fentina Vifentina Ofentina do not occur in the Index to Ὁ. I. L., vol. I, 
containing “ Inscriptiones vetustissimae bello Hannibalico quae videntur ante- 
riores” and “ Inscriptiones a bello Hannibalico ad C, Caesaris mortem.” 

51 include this only on the authority of C. I. L. I 573 (of 71 B. C.): CN* 
aVFIDIO ORESTE, 

*Ofdius in C.1I. L. I 1287, identified with Aufdius by Mommsen in the 
Index to C. I. L. I, pp. 573 and 588. (Cf. also Buck, Vocalismus d. Osk. Spr., 
1892, p. 12.) 

51: will be remembered in this connexion that Venusia, the birthplace of 
Horace, which stands only 134 miles from the Aufidus, and was on the Via 
Appia (commenced in 312 B. C.), was colonised by the Romans as early as 291 
B. C., from which time forward it formed an important military station. It 
was in Venusia that the remnants of the Roman army took refuge after the 
defeat at Cannae, 216 B. C.; nor will it be forgotten that the fatal battle of 
Cannae itself took place on the Aufidus. Hence the name of this river, the 
‘longe sonans’ ‘violens’ ‘acer’ Aufidus, would be a frequent one on Roman 
lips, and consequently pronounced with Roman pronunciation. 

®We find Oufentina occurring in C. I. L. I 1263 and 1265* among the 
“Inscriptiones a bello Hannibalico ad C. Caesaris mortem.” 

The fact that this old Latin spelling Ou/fentina maintained itself to quite 
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lautus : (later) lotus 
cautus 
fautus, 


participles of lavd cavéo faved (from earlier *lovd *coved *foved, v. 
§3 supra), may be derived (cf. Havet, ib., p. 18, and Lindsay, ib., 
ch. IV, 842) from Prim. Lat. */outos (: Gk. λουτιάω, Desiderat. 
‘wish to bathe,’ Luc. Lexiph. 2) *coutos *foutos.’ 


scrautum : scrita (n. plur.) : scrdtum 


may very probably hang together etymologically (v. Stolz in 
Hist. Gramm. d. Lat. Spr., §148 /.), coming from Idg. -oy-. 


naugatoriae, naucus : nigae : nogae 


Ritschl, Op. II 423 sqq., seems to have hit on the right expla- ' 
nation of these forms, when he says “fidesne nobis habebitur, si 
non aliunde nisi e zauco repetere nugas h. 6. naugas animum 
induxerimus?” Thus zaugatoriae and maucus are earlier forms 
than magae ndgae, and are the representatives of a still earlier 
Latin *xoug-. We may perhaps see the weak grade of the root 
in mux, (gen. sing.) micts. (Cf. above roudus : raudus : radus : 
vodus : riidts.) 


vaucus 


perhaps from earlier Latin *roucus, Idg.  reug- ‘roar’ (for which 
see Fick, Vergl. Worterb. I‘, p. 525); weak grade in rigire 
‘roar’ : Gk. ἤρυγον ‘roared.’ 


late times (e. g. Wilmanns Inscrr. Lat., No. 1206, of 212-217 A. D.), alongside 
Ufentina Ofentina Vofentina, is only one of the many proofs of the clinging 
adherence to ancient forms, at a date when the pronunciation of those ancient 
forms has long since altered, a kind of archaism so often seen in things legal 
and political. We may compare the somewhat similar case of Lat. foedus (on 
which see Giles, Manual of Comparative Philology, §176, p. 139, note 1). 


1 Other explanations of these words have been offered: Thurneysen, ib., p. 
159, regards Jotus *fotus *cotus as the earlier forms, whence later dautus fautus 
cautus; Stolz, Lat. Gr.?, $31, regards the au of cautus lautus as due to cavere 
Javere; Danielsson, in Pauli’s Altital. Stud., p. 164, suggests that Latin /autus 
‘prachtig’ and /aus ‘ Verdienst, Vorzug’ belong to the root /au (: Gk. ἀπολαύω), 
and would, I therefore presume, separate /autus (etymologically) from /é¢zs. 

2 γαμέει is otherwise explained by von Planta, ib., $50, p. 122, who derives it 
from earlier *ravicus (cf. Lat. gaudeo from earlier *gavideo), based on Lat. ravis 
ravos, which themselves are probably to be derived from *rduz- *rdyo- (v. 
supra, p. 183). 
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h-au h-au-d h-au-t 


In the essay on ‘The Origin of Lat. haud and Gk. ov’ (referred 
to above, p. 180, note 3) I have endeavoured to prove that *az, 
the earlier and unextended form of Lat. h-au h-au-d h-au-t, 
comes from Prim. Lat. *ou (: Gk. οὐ) from Idg. tautosyllabic *oy. 


Faunus 


Of this word I would venture to suggest a new explanation, 
deriving it from earlier Lat. *Founos from Idg. *ghou-no-s,’ from 
either of the two Idg. roots (1) / Zheu- ‘to pour,’ (2) VW gheu- ‘to 
call on, invoke.’ 

(1) from 4 Zhey- ‘to pour.’ In this case Lat. Faunus* is 
formally identical with Armen. 76” ‘an offering’ (from Idg. 
*¢hou-no-), on which v. Bartholomae in Bezz. Beitr., vol. XVII, 
p.-101. Thus Lat. Faunus and Armen. (from Idg. *Zhou-no-) 
: Gk. x6(F)-avo-s (from Idg. *ghou-ano- or or -ano-) = Gk. 
στεγ-νό-ς : Gk. στεγ-ανό-ς. The adjectives formed with suffix -zo- 
-uno- are, according to Brugmann, Gr. II, §66, pp. 139, 140 (Eng. 
ed.), chiefly passive in meaning (cf. e. g. Idg. *p/é-no- ‘filled’ 
from the extension of the pel- ‘to fill’ : Skr. Arand-s, Lat. 
plénu-s; cf. also Skr. hévanam ‘an offering’ from this same 
 Zheu- ‘to pour’); hence *Zhou-no-s from Zheu- ‘to pour’ 
should strictly mean ‘poured,’ whence later ‘offered, sacrificed’ 
(the meaning preserved in Arm. 76m and Skr. havanam ‘an 
offering’). The transference of meaning from Idg. *%hou-no-s 
to Lat. Faunus ‘(a god called) Faunus’ may at first sight 


1The earliest inscriptional evidence for these words in C.I. L. I is as 
follows: aw C.I. L. I 1007 (=F. Ὁ. Allen, Remnants of Early Latin, No. 
138, where it is included among ‘ Epitaphs dating from about the Gracchan 
period on’), Aaud C. I. L. I 1306, both of which are included in the “ Inscrip- 
tiones a bello Hannibalico ad Ὁ. Caesaris mortem” (C. I. L. I 196-1499). 

?Faunus is discussed differently by Havet, ib., p. 25. 

3 For the 7 instead of the normal Lat. 4 from Idg. σά, v. the note on /dvissae 
above. 

It is odd that wherever we seem to find #/ghey- ‘to pour’ preserved in Latin, 
it shews f, not &. In this connexion may be mentioned the “ rapprochement 
consacré de fons avec fundo et xéw” spoken of by L. Havet in Mém. de la 
Soc. de Lingu. de Paris, vol. VI, p. 116. [Havet himself, however, regarding 
this as ‘“trés difficile,” prefers to connect fons with “*fendo, le simple du 
composé offendo”; while Brugmann again, Grundr., vol. II (=IV), p. 1433 
(Germ. ed.), connects it with Lat. fenestra ‘ window.’] 
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appear strange, but none the less it seems to find an exact 
parallel in another derivative of this same ghey ‘to pour’: 
Idg. *ghu-to-, pple. pass. of / Zheu ‘to pour,’ meaning literally 
‘poured,’ whence later ‘offered, sacrificed,’ which becomes Skr. 
Ved. huté ‘ poured, offered, sacrificed’ [cf. also Hutasa (M. Bh., 
Nala iv 9) Hutasana (M. Bh., Nala v 37) ‘the sacrifice-eater,’ the 
later by-name of the Indian fire-god Agni], is also the original 
of Goth. gup, Mod. Eng. god, N.H.G. gott, which apparently 
mean ‘a being who is honoured with offerings’ (passive), if we 
accept the explanation of Bury’ in Bezzenb. Beitr., vol. VII, p. 
79. If this view is correct, we may give roughly the following 
proportion for the meaning of Lat. Faunus : 


Skr. huté- : Goth. gup, etc. = Arm. jon : Lat. Faunus. 


(2) from  gheu- ‘to call upon.’ Brugmann, Gr. II, §79, p. 225 
(Eng. ed.), explains Goth. gu-p ‘god’ differently from Bury 
(above), deriving it, along with Skr. Au-/é-? ha-té-, Avest. 2a-ta- 
‘called upon, invoked,’ from  ghey- ‘to call upon’ (cf. Brugmann, 
Gr. IV, §524), so that Goth. gu-p = ‘a being who is called upon.’ 
If we derive Lat. Faunus from this root, the passive meaning of 
Idg. *ghoy-no-, from which it comes, will have been maintained 
in Lat. Faunus ‘he who is invoked.’ 


Sraus 


may (cf. Havet, ib., pp. 19, 20) represent an earlier Latin */vous ; 
thus fraus : frustra (with τ from ex) = ῥόος : ῥέω, or fraus : frustra 
(with 22) = ῥόος : purds.® 


1 Bury is of course wrong in regarding οἦ as the guttural of the Idg. root 
‘pour’ [a false assumption on which he bases his derivation of Gk. θεός from 
this root (on the etymology of θεός itself see Dr. Fennell in the Cambridge 
University Reporter, May 21, 1895)]; Armen. jaune-m ‘I sacrifice, consecrate’ 
and jon ‘an offering’ (v. supra), for instance, can only be the representatives of 
Idg. gh (cf. Brugmann, Gr. I, 8410), and cannot possibly represent Idg. gf (cf. 
Brugmann, Gr. I, 8457). 

?Does Skr. Au-td- ‘called upon, invoked’ ever occur? I find only ἀσίάέ- 
given by Whitney, Sanskrit Roots, Verb-forms, etc. (1885), p. 206, 5. v. Aa, hud 
‘call.’ 

3 Lat. auris ‘ear’ is purposely excluded from this list of examples shewing 
Lat. diphthongal ow (from Idg. tautosyllabic ow”) changed to au, because I 
believe auris to contain Idg. aw; pace Havet, ib., p. 18, and King and Cook- 
son, ib., chh. V, p. 86, IX, p. 187, who derive auris from earlier Lat. *ouris 
from still earlier Lat. *ousis : Gk. οὖς from Idg. *ows-. Osthoff, in Hiitbsch- 
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It would have been natural, even without any definite evidence, 
to conclude that this change of Latin diphthongal ou (from Idg. 
tautosyllabic 0”) to aw was contemporaneous with the change of 
Lat. dv- (preserving Idg. δ) to dv- (on the date of which v. supra, 
Ρ. 457). But evidence is not wanting. The second example 
discussed above (p. 191) furnishes us with important data, which 
fully bear out our conclusions. The tribe Oufentina was not 
formed till 318 B. C. (Livy, IX 20, and cf. Allen, Remnants of 
Early Latin, 1. c.), hence it is obvious that this Latin oz had not 
suffered change by 318 B.C. At the same time, that it had 
suffered change some time before the middle of the second 
century B. (Ὁ. is proved by the proper name Aufidius, which 
(obviously based on and therefore formed later than the river- 
name Axjidus, which itself comes from earlier *Oufidus) occurs on 
coins as early as 154 B. Ὁ. (circa), 6. g. M Auf(idius) Rus(ticus) 
and M. Auf(idius), C. I. L. I 321. We can thus prove that the 
change of this Latin diphthong ou (representing Idg. tautosyllabic 
014) to au took place some time between 318 Β. C. and 154 B. C., 
which agrees exactly with what was said above concerning the 
date of the change of Lat. dv- (preserving Idg. 3) to dv-. 


§9. Conclusion; the exact statement of the Law. 


It will form a fitting conclusion to summarise the results of the 
foregoing investigation and to state precisely the Law, which it 
has been the object of this essay to establish. 

The Law which we have been discussing may be stated in the 
following terms: In the course of the third century B. C. among 


mann, Das Idg. Vocalsystem, pp. 190, 191, and Hiibschmann, Das Idg. Vocals., 
p. 159, seem right in regarding 4/aus- ‘to draw, gather, take, grasp’ as the Idg. 
root from which Latin auris and Greek οὖς are both to be derived, the ‘ear’ 
thus meaning strictly ‘the grasping organ’ (cf. also Lindsay, ib., ch. IV, $31). 
This, however, is not proved conclusively by the Germanic and Balto-Slavonic 
words for ‘ear’ which are quoted by Hiibschmann, I. c., viz. Goth. ausd, Lith. 
ausis, O.C.S1. ucho, all of which may come just as well from Idg. tautosyllabic 
ou as from Idg. tautosyllabic ay (cf. Brugmann, Gr. I, 8883, 84). But the 
O.Irish forms az 6 ‘ear,’ dat. pl. auib, au-nasc ‘ear-ring,’ important evidence 
not mentioned by Hiibschmann, seem to me to settle decisively that these 
Latin, Germanic and Balto-Slavonic words contain Idg. az-, not ox-; for O.Ir. 
au 6‘ear’ can come only from Idg. tautosyllabic az (v. Brugmann, Gr. I, 808), 
whereas Idg. tautosyllabic 0% could only have yielded O.Ir. 6 wa, cf. 6. g. O.Ir. 
ruad ‘red’ from Idg. *roydho-s (v. Brugmann, Gr. I, 882). On Greek οὖς v. 
Osthoff, Hiibschmann and Lindsay (I. c.). 
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the upper classes (but not before the beginning of the second 
century B. C. among the lower classes), in consequence of very 
open pronunciation of ὅ before uw, (1) Prim. Lat. dv- (preserving 
Idg. 5), whether from Idg. du- or from Idg. dgh*- or from Idg. 
0g*-, became dv-; (2) Prim. Lat. dv- (preserving Idg. δ), whether 
from Idg. d¢- or (we may doubtless add) from Idg. dgh*- or from 
Idg. d9*-, became dv-; and (3) the Prim. Lat. diphthong ow from 
Idg. tautosyllabic d% became the diphthong az on its way to the 
later 0. 
St. Joun’s Cotrece, CAMBRIDGE, ENG. LIONEL HORTON-SMITH. 
1895. 


ΝΕ 
- 
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III—THE CLASSICAL ELEMENT IN BROWNING’S 
POETRY.’ 


As a whole, our English poetry has been more deeply influenced 
by antiquity, in closer sympathy with the loftiest spirits of both 
Greece and Rome, than has perhaps any other modern national 
school. Several of our great poets—Milton, Gray, Swinburne— 
have been themselves really learned Grecians. Browning’s great 
contemporary, Tennyson, called his first Arthurian idyll ‘weak 
Homeric echoes,’ and Tennyson has really more reminiscences 
of Homer than of Shakespeare, shows more clearly the effect of 
Virgil, or Theocritus, than even of Milton. Browning himself 
was the son of one classical scholar—and the husband of another. 
He was lulled to sleep as a child in his father’s library with the 
Greek verses of Anacreon (or rather the Anacreontics, we 
suspect). If we interpret the poem ‘Development’ (pp. 1002-3) 
literally, he began Greek by his eighth year, and read Homer 
through as soon as he had ‘ripened somewhat,’ which would 
hardly point beyond his twelfth summer. Certainly Browning 
as a student must have been fully acquainted with the best Greek 
and Roman poets in their own speech. Balaustion, however, his 
first important essay in translation, appeared in the poet’s s7xtieth 
year. If we examine the whole body of his work up to that time, 
we shall find surprisingly little of direct allusion, even, to classical 
themes and persons. 

The explanation for this is not altogether evident or simple. It 
is not, indeed, likely that the boy fell under the influence of any 
teacher in England, seventy years ago, who could adequately 
reveal to him the full beauty and meaning, the manifold illumi- 
nation of life and art, to be discovered in Sophocles, or Pindar, 
or Lucretius. Yet his affection for Homer, for Ovid and some 
others is unmistakable. 


‘This paper was prepared to be read at a meeting of the Boston Browning 
Society, on Dec. 31st, 1895. It is first published here by the kind permission 
of that society. When not otherwise indicated, the references are to the 
‘Cambridge’ edition (Houghton, 1895). This volume, containing the com- 
plete poems of Mr. Browning, with notes, biography, and the essay on Shelley, 
is a remarkable piece of book-making. 
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But the very perfection, the rounded completeness of an 
Odyssey, or an Antigone, set their creators farther away from the 
eager, struggling, throbbing heart of the young Browning. 


““What’s come to perfection perishes,” 


he cries. 


“They are perfect—how else? they shall never change: 
We are faulty—why not? we have time in store.” 


It is unnecessary to multiply citations from the poem ‘Old 
Pictures in Florence’ (pp. 176-8), where this thought is copiously 
illustrated. 

Then again, though the Greek drama could not (or would not) 
portray violent action in realistic fashion (as Horace puts it, “ Let 
not Medea slay her children before the people,” but behind the 
scenes), yet nearly all the ancient poets depict men and women 
acting, or at least talking. Even when a Homeric hero is utterly 
alone, he doesn’t ponder in silence a complex thought, but “Thus 
he sfeaks—to his own stout heart” (e. g. Od. V 355). One 
monologue in Paracelsus, moreover (pp. 19-22), perhaps excels 
in length all the soliloquies of Iliad and Odyssey combined. 
True, there is a famous monologue in the Medea itself (vss. 764- 
810), but it is in reality a thrilling azalogue between the loving 
mother and the woman scorned: and we listen, eager to know 
which will conquer and determine her action. Moreover, the 
women of the chorus are present, and are at one point directly 
appealed to (797, φίλαι). 

In one sense Browning is objective enough, too. He did not 
merely, as the young Longfellow bade, “look into” his own 
“heart and write.” Porphyria’s lover (p. 286) is not young 
Browning, nor even one impulse of his given free rein, but a 
madman, of whom the poet was making an exhaustive study— 
one of the thousand hearts into whose uttermost depths he gazed, 
and found that which he recorded. Yet it is man thinking and 
feeling, the inner life and growth, that always drew his eye. 
“My stress,” he says, “lay on the incidents in the development 
of a soul: little else is worth study. I, at least, always thought 
so” (p. 74). This, from the dedication of Sordel/o in ’63, nearly 
a quarter-century after its first appearance, is really the key to 
almost all his work. 

But that simple phrase about the “development of a soul” 
could probably not have been made intelligible at all to any of 
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the earlier Greek poets, at least. They hardly felt, even, at least 
in regard to a living man, the dualism implied in our “body and 
soul.” What faith in immortality they had grew out of their 
delight in this physical life, and was but a pale reflection of it in 
the Unknown (vide e. g. Od. XI 488-91), quite the reverse of the 
eager confidence in higher reaches of soul-life, voiced so glori- 
ously in Prospice (p. 395). It may be doubted if any Greek 
before Socrates could have understood such words about Death 


85- 
“Α battle’s to fight ere the guerdon be gained, 
The reward of it all”—(Ibid.). 


No early Hellenic poet would have said even— 


“Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be. 
The last of life, for which the first was made” (p. 383). 


It is necessary to emphasize some of these diversities. It is 
almost too hackneyed to call Browning a Gothic man, but it is 
irresistibly true. The typical Greek loved life for its own sweet 
sake, fully enjoyed it, wished it no other, only unending. Brown- 
ing, as another great Englishman has frankly confessed, could not 


have endured Heaven itself under such conditions. Struggle, 
ascent, growth, were sweet to him. To be still learning was 
better than to know. 

The very architecture of the Greeks, the level architrave, the 
steadfast columns, the completeness, simplicity and restfulness of 
the outlines, the due subordination of every detail to the general 
effect—all this wearies and cramps the true Gothic mind. (They 
were no Vandals who more than once muttered to me under Attic 
skies that the Acropolis was the eye-sore of Athens !) 

Probably most of us sympathize somewhat with this half- 
rebellion against Classicism. ‘Nature is Gothic, too,” said a 
fearless woman the other day. Something of the turmoil and 
complexity of life, as much as possible of its discontent and 
aspiration, we crave to see echoed in our art. The struggling 
spire—even Giotto’s unfinished tower—uplift the soul, with the 
eye, higher than the eagle of the Hellenic pediment ever soared. 

The clearest evidence that Browning resisted, so to speak, the 
alien influence of Greek art is afforded by the fragment called 
‘Artemis Prologizes’ (p. 337). Upon the proof he wrote: “The 
above is nearly all retained of a tragedy I composed much against 
my endeavour, while in bed with a fever two years ago. It went 
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farther into the story of Hippolytus and Aricia; but when | got 
well, putting only thus much down at once, I soon forgot the 
remainder.” The 120 or so verses are a single speech of Artemis 
in the Euripidean manner. The best of it is a fine account of 
Hippolytos’ disaster, transcribed rather freely from the messen- 
ger’s speech in the Greek play. Now, this undertaking was not 
to be in essence a mere translation at all, but would have worked 
out a feature of the myth not alluded to by Euripides—probably 
not known to him—viz. the resuscitation of the dead prince 
Hippolytos by the goddess Artemis, and his mad love for one of 
her attendant nymphs. This resuscitation, it will be noticed, is 
akin to the chief motif in Alkestis. And yet, with returning 
health, his own independent tastes asserted themselves, and this 
project was abandoned altogether. All this occurred about 1841. 

In their flowing rhythm and easy construction these verses are 
much more Euripidean than some of the later attempts. But as 
his full vigor revived, Browning at twenty-nine could no longer 
remain submissive, even in forms, to the restraints of classicism. 
He loved the fragment—as Goethe did his but-begun Achilleid, 
for he included it in his volume of selections which best illustrated 
his own development. But neither Goethe nor Browning found 
time in a long life to complete what he had begun. 

The unquestioned culmination of Mr. Browning’s career is 
‘The Ring and the Book.’ Unless our multiplication is greatly 
at fault, that contains nearly 24,000 lines, or just about as much 
as the entire body of nineteen Greek tragedies by Euripides still 
extant. Its action might possibly have sufficed for one, after the 
manner of the Medea. That world-famous masterpiece contains 
goo lines; or about one-third so much as ‘Fifine at the Fair’ 
(pp. 701-36), less verses by far than are devoted to one of Mr. 
Browning’s Americans: ‘Mr. Sludge the Medium’ (pp. 397-412). 
In choice of subjects, in the point of view from which he studied 
them, and in the mass and measure of treatment, Browning was 
pre-eminently un-Greek, unclassical. 

It appears likely, then, that when Browning’s own creative 
activity began in earnest, his Greek studies, almost immediately, 
seemed but far-away, beautiful pictures from his student-past: 
rarely coming near the fields in which he worked. 

In Pauline the speaker says: 


“Old delights 
Had flocked like birds again” (p. 7) ; 
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and the first of these fleeting memories is of 


: “That King 
Treading the purple calmly to his death” (ibid.) ; 


that is, the splendid tragic figure of the home-returning Aga- 
memnon. It is worth noting that to this, the earliest of his 
classical allusions, Browning returned nearly a half-century later 
for his last great essay in translation. The far more vivid and 
tender allusion to Andromeda, on a later page of Pauline (p. 8), 
was inspired by no classical poet—not even Ovid (who was appa- 
rently closer to Browning’s heart than almost any Greek)—but 
by an actual picture, an engraving after Caravaggio.’ Pauline 
contains also one of Mr. Browning’s rare allusions to Sophocles 
(p. 10): 
“Or I will read great lays to thee—how she, 


The fair pale sister, went to her chill grave 
With power to love and to be loved and live.”’ 


Cf. Soph. Ant. 819-23. There is perhaps one “weak Homeric 
echo” in Pauline, if the lotus-eaters are glimpsed at in the lines— 


‘“‘ And one isle harbored a sea-beaten ship, 
And the crew wandered in its bowers and plucked 
Its fruits and gave up all their hopes of home.” 


But how slight is this compared with the poem of Tennyson, 
which fairly wrests the subject out of the hands of Homer foeta 
sovrano |! 

In Paracelsus, even such allusions are rarer still, despite the 
scholastic atmosphere. The remotest of myths is used once, to 
point a moral Hesiod hardly saw: 


“We get so near—so very, very near! 
’Tis an old tale: Jove strikes the Titans down, 
Not when they set about their mountain piling, 
But when another rock would crown the work” (p. 41). 


Then after a similar glance at the tale of Phaethon (p. 42)— 
probably once more betraying Ovid as the source of the remem- 
brance—the muttering dreamer dismisses the thought in the 
words, “‘all old tales!” (ibid.). 

The name of Apollo occurs with curious persistency on the pages 
of Sorde//o, but it seems to be but part of the hero’s own half- 


1G. W. Cooke, Browning Guide-book, p. 288; cf. Ovid, Met. IV 672-5. 
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morbid passion for supremacy in his art. The definite echoes we 
can detect are apt to be after Ovid, or Horace, e. g.: 


“‘ Apollo, seemed it now, perverse had thrown 
Quiver and bow away, the lyre alone 
Sufficed”’ (p. 89). 


Cf. Horace, O. II 10, 17-20. 

But these are mere faint figures of speech at best. With how 
different a hand does Mr. Browning sketch in his mediaeval 
detail, though he does declare that it ‘was purposely of no more 
importance than a background requires” (p. 74). 


“May Boniface be duly damned for this! 
Howled some old Ghibellin, as up he turned, 
From the wet heap of rubbish where they burned 
His house, a little skull with dazzling teeth” (p. ror). 


Such drawing as this, or the Ordering of the Tomb at St. 
Praxed’s (p. 348), could only be attained by one who had com- 
pletely and lovingly immersed himself in the very spirit of that 
alien age. To most of us the Hellas of the 5th or 4th century is 
infinitely nearer and more intelligible than the Lombardy of 
Eccelino Romano and Azzo of Este. If it be asked whether 
Browning in his prime ever depicted that Hellenic life, you will 
probably mention CZeon (1855, pp. 358-61). But not even Cleon 
himself—much less his friend the tyrant—is drawn from life. The 
color, the background, is vivid and beautiful, but cannot be local- 
ized anywhere. The all-accomplished Cleon, who shapes epics 
and folksong, sculptures the sun-god and paints the Stoa, writes 
inventively on music and destructively on psychology, even if 
Greek at all, is so utterly a character of the Decadence that he 
seems almost nearer to Michael Angelo than to Phidias. The 
main lesson of the poem, if I grasp its meaning, is that every 
thoughtful pagan was a bewildered pessimist: and this doctrine 
(which I am most reluctant to accept) is enforced with arguments 
as modern as they are subtle, in a style no Greek ever wrote, or 
could have understood. 

Balaustion’s Adventure appeared, as we said, in the poet’s 
sixtieth year. It includes a paraphrase, often interrupted, of 
nearly the entire Alkestis. The metre is blank verse throughout. 
Four years later he printed a second Adventure of Balaustion, 
called Aristophanes’ Apology, in which the Euripidean tragedy, 
Heracles Mad, is recited in an episode by the Rhodian girl, but 
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without interruption. The choral odes are, moreover, rhymed. 
Finally, two years later still, the Agamemnon of Aeschylos, 
commanded, he says (p. 831), by Thomas Carlyle, was published 
as a translation pure and simple, with merely a brief prose preface 
in which he claims the merit of absolute literalness. 

These are our chief landmarks, and they clearly show that it 
was only very gradually and, as it were, accidentally that Mr. 
Browning became a translator, even in his old age. It is difficult 
to imagine him assuming patiently and for long periods the 
attitude of a merely passive interpreter, as Longfellow did so 
contentedly till all the hundred cantos of the Commedia were 
faithfully Englished, line for line. As a matter of fact, the 
Alkestis version is but part—indeed, hardly a third in total 
amount—of an eager, subtle and far-reaching argument, a far 
deeper psychological study than Euripides ever dreamed of! 
The second poem, ‘Aristophanes’ Apology,’ is four times as long 
as any extant Greek tragedy. 

It was not strange that Browning was attracted to Euripides, 
and felt him to be among all the great ancient poets the most 
modern, or, as Mrs. Browning had called him, 


“ Euripides 
The human, with his droppings of warm tears.” ° 


Euripides, like Mr. Browning himself, was a bold innovator. 
Both used the dramatic form for materials, and in a spirit, which 
their conservative contemporaries angrily stigmatized as undra- 
matic. It is indeed difficult to imagine all the monologues of 
Paracelsus tolerated at full length in any theatre. So Aristoph- 
anes ridiculed Euripides, particularly (Ran. passim, especially vss. 
1182-1247), for his long prologues and messengers’ descriptions. 

Still, the Greek poet is almost always, at least, describing 
actions, not merely emotions. Balaustion—that is, Mr. Browning 
—constantly interrupts the speakers in the Alkestis, and chiefly 
to tell, sometimes at great length, what they are ¢hinking about. 
For instance (pp. 618-19), to the slave who has entertained 
Heracles with such ill grace, seventy (extra-Euripidean) lines are 
devoted, in order to make clear why his shallow mind misliked, 
and failed to recognize, the hero. 

When we chance te be in full agreement with this additional 
chorus, as we may call it, it is thoroughly enjoyable. Thus for 
every word of contempt poured on the selfish and cowardly 
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Admetos, all thanks. Even Prof. Moulton’s persuasiveness can 
make no hero of him! On the other hand, Mr. Browning has 
seized upon Herakles as the chief heroic figure, and has lavished 
upon him a wealth and splendor of description and eulogy that 
quite overwhelm the slight sketch in the Greek original. This 
has been very fully set forth by Prof. Verrall in his recent book, 
‘Euripides the Rationalist.’ Whatever Euripides’ artistic purpose 
may have been, his title itself points out decisively the truly 
central character, the heroine of the play. Heracles seems 
unmistakably a comic figure in great part. His voracity and 
drunkenness help more than aught else to explain why this 
piece was performed fourth in Euripides’ tetralogy, in the place 
of the regular farcical afterpiece with chorus of satyrs, of which 
the Cyclops is the only extant example. Prof. Verrall, indeed, 
believes that the drama as a whole was chiefly planned to destroy 
all belief in the death and resurrection of Alkestis. He thinks 
every intelligent listener perceived, if he did not share, the poet’s 
belief that Alkestis merely swooned from nervousness under the 
delusion of a doom appointed her, and that Heracles found her 
recovering as naturally as Juliet. 

Prof. Verrall’s ingenious argument will hardly convince those 
who, despite al! the incongruities and distressing silences of the 
little play, have learned, with Milton, to love the heroic wife and 
mother. That we all wish the drama somewhat other, or more, 
than it is may be frankly confessed. Above all, no one would 
grudge Admetos a scene in which he should be reluctantly con- 
vinced by his queen that it is as clearly his duty to live for his 
people as it is her privilege to die for him. We are unable to 
“supply it from the context” or calmly take it for granted as 
self-evident. 

On the whole, Browning (who is Balaustion) perhaps holds a 
brief for Euripides as compared with his two _less-criticised 
brethren. Still, he not only goes on, nominally under the Greek 
poet’s inspiration, to sketch out at the close (pp. 625-7) his own 
radically different treatment of the theme, in which Alkestis 
drives the hard but irrevocable bargain with Apollo beforehand, 
without her husband’s knowledge; but both here and once before 
(p. 616, when the chorus fails to show Admetos and his father 
that they are both alike ignoble) it is confessed that Sophocles 
would have guided the action more worthily. 

It may be mentioned here that very near the end of his life 
Mr. Browning composed a sort of Prologue in Heaven for the 
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Alkestis: a dialogue between Apollo and the Fates. The Greek 
element in this poem is not large. 

To sum up, then: Mr. Browning’s keen, alert critical powers 
have thrown many a brilliant cross-light on this perplexing little 
drama—his descriptions of Death, of Heracles, and other pass- 
ages are splendid creative poetry in themselves—but it is impos- 
sible to accept his version of the Greek play as a finality. Indeed 
‘his own preference would doubtless have been to arouse and 
interest rather than to satisfy a passive circle of disciples. He 
tells us so plainly (p. 625), taking his own place among— 


“poets, the one royal race 
That ever was, or will be, in this world! 
They give no gift that bounds itself and ends 
I’ the giving and the taking.” 


He bids us all— 


“share the poet’s privilege, 
Bring forth new good, new beauty, from the old.” 


There are many little wilfulnesses of expression, largely due to 
an intermittent struggle for absolute literalness; e. g. the first 
three Greek words, Ὦ δώματ᾽ ’Adunre’ are rendered (p. 605) “Ο 


Admeteian domes.” Neither the word dome nor the plural form 
can be defended on English soil. Indeed there were no domes in 
Euripides’ time, much less in Admetos’ day. Such a method 
would make Antigone hail her kinswoman in the first verse of 
Sophocles’ masterpiece : 


“Ὁ common self-sistered Ismene’s head’’! 


But Browning, happily, forgets such pedantries, for the most part, 
in the delight of a poet who is interpreting a poet. 

The favorite Browningesque forms ‘o’ the,’ ‘i’ the,’ etc., are not 
noticeably frequent in these versions. They are no doubt due 
largely to the overcrowding of Browning’s own lines with 
weighted thought, and this pressure is naturally less felt in trans- 
lation. Moreover, though no chronological study of the appear- 
ance and growth of this trick in Browning’s style is known to me, 
I have always supposed that it developed not under Greek but 
Italian influence, and was an effort to emulate the tempting ded, 
al, dal, etc.: ‘del bel paese dove il si suona.” See especially the 
‘Stornelli’ in Fra Lippo Lippi (pp. 342-5): “Flower οὐ the 
broom,” “ Flower o’ the clove,” etc. 
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Mr. Browning’s transliteration of Greek names caused much 
angry and excited discussion. Few even among professional 
scholars, in work intended only for learned readers, have ever 
gone so far toward literalness. His endings -os and -on, -οἱ and 
-ai, his persistent use of £, even where ¢ would have the same 
sound, all this gained few adherents—and of those few some have 
gradually back-slidden into the more familiar forms. (‘‘And in 
that number am I found, myself,” as Dante’s Virgil puts it !) 

Two points only I will make in passing. First, any word once 
well known and fixed in English literature escapes from the 
power of scholars to mar or tocorrect. Aigospotamoi may be, 
perhaps, successfully taught to another generation, but Athenaz 
for Athens, never. 

And, secondly, Mr. Browning’s rejection of y, and substitution 
of κ, in words like Pnyx, Thucydides, Aeschylus, etc., is a sin 
against the very accuracy he sought. The Greeks used at will, 
for this one vowel, two forms, quite like our V and Y. The 
simpler V only was taken over in the early Roman alphabet, and 
eventually differentiated into our Vand U. In Homeric Greek 
it probably had everywhere the sound of 00 in moon. In Roman 
speech that value for U has remained unaltered down to the 
present moment. But in Greek this vowel later underwent 
exactly the same modification as in French (or as the ‘uw with 
umlaut’ in German. In order to represent this modified or 
‘broken’ Greek U accurately in transliterating Greek names— 
and for no other purpose whatsoever—the Romans borrowed 
‘upsilon’ a second time, with the form Y. The Greek name 
and value are still retained in various modern languages. This 
‘breaking’ of U did not extend to the Greek diphthongs oy, ar, 
EY. Indeed, oy assumed in Attic Greek, and has kept ever 
since, the original or ‘unbroken’ phonetic value of early yr. 

So, when Cicero transliterated ΘΟΥΚΥΔΙΔΗΣ as Thucydides, he 
represented every sound of the Greek word with painful accuracy. 
Mr. Browning writes Thoukudides. The & can be defended, since 
we would no longer give ¢ the sound intended. The unlovely oz 
in the first syllable does no harm, unless it mislead any to pro- 
nounce as in ¢hou. But the w in the second syllable certainly 
suggests the sound of cou/d, or else of cud, which is much farther 
from the truth (4#d) than is our &zd (or Cid). But enough 
surely of such philological quiddities! The little I had to offer 
of carping criticism on details is intentionally disposed of thus 
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early, that our discussion of Mr. Browning’s later work may 
proceed upon larger lines. 

The criticisms, good and bad, upon his Balaustion evidently 
drove Mr. Browning to a far more exhaustive study of the entire 
field covered by Greek drama. Aristophanes’ Apology (1875) is 
a remarkably learned work, which Balaustion (1871) is not. 
Already in Fifine (1872) we find a line (p. 715 == Prometh. 116), 
and again a phrase (p. 734, from Prometh. 518), from Aeschylos’ 
Prometheus quoted—dragged in, in good sooth—in English 
letters! The myth followed by Euripides in his He/en (that only 
a phantom of the famous beauty was carried away by Paris and 
fought for so long) is beautifully told (p. 707)—for its own sake, 
again, rather than for any especial appropriateness—in the course 
of the same most un-Hellenic poem.’ Other similar indications 
in verse written during this Olympic period ’71-’75 could be 
named. 

All “this learning is,” however, as Mr. Symonds has well said 
(Academy, April 17, 1875), “lightly borne” in the Apology. It 
is indeed all built, by a great constructive and imaginative poet, 
into a grand dramatic scene. The /irs¢ adventure of Balaustion, 
in the Syracusan harbor, was a beautiful invention, and the thou- 
sands of pallid-faced Athenian captives, the wreck of that glorious 
expedition which had left Athens stripped of wealth and men, 
formed a background at once tragic and historical. Infinitely 
more impressive, however, is this later dialogue, when the Long 
Walls themselves seem already tottering, and the fleet of Lysan- 
der hovers like a black shadow in the offing. This gives a bitter 
mockery to Aristophanes’ words of braggadocio, when he claims 
that his comedies have led the Athenians to accept wisely the 
blessings of honorable peace (p. 650): 


“Such was my purpose: it succeeds, I say! 
Have not we beaten Kallikratidas? 
Not humbled Sparta? Peace awaits our word. 
My after-counsels scarce need fear repulse. 
Athenai, taught prosperity has wings, 
Cages the glad recapture. 
Demos... sways and sits 
Monarch of Hellas! Ay, and sage again, 
No longer jeopardizes chieftainship.” 


From such dreams the awakening was to be bitter indeed ! 


1 This turn of the Helen-myth is traced to Stesichoros. See Plato, Phaedr. 
243 A. 
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That Mr. Browning is, in this great scene, just to Aristophanes, 
whom he hates, and only just to Euripides, whom he reveres, few 
will contend. Indeed, many untimely concessions and self-con- 
tradicting boasts are put into the half-drunken comedian’s mouth, 
which too often remind us that he who works the wires detests 
his puppet. (For those who quail at the entire dialogue, a 
briefer test of the treatment accorded to Aristophanes may be 
seen in the outline Balaustion gives of his masterpiece, the Frogs: 
Cambridge edition, p. 678, second column.) 

Still, the scene is nobly and imaginatively planned and executed. 
Let us recall it in brief outline. The tidings of Euripides’ death, 
and the aged Sophocles’ entrance with the command that his own 
next chorus shall appear in mourning for his rival, have inter- 
rupted (p. 639) the festive supper with which Aristophanes and 
his crew celebrate the success of his comedy, the Thesmophori- 
azousai, wherein the great departed poet himself had been 
“monkeyed to heart’s content that morning” (p. 633). Half 
sobered to regret, and half defiant, the master of the revels now 
leads his troop (p. 633) to storm the hospitable doors of Rhodian 
Balaustion and her Phocian husband, the two known even in 
Athens as Euripides’ staunchest admirers. Here, deserted by 
his timid band, Aristophanes alone withstands the wondering 


eyes of— 
“Statuesque Balaustion pedestalled 


On much disapprobation ” (p. 634), 


and makes defence, rather than apology, for his art. 

Perhaps it is irreverent to desire that the gifts of gods, or 
Titans, were other than they are. Else we would dare wish Mr. 
Browning had actually given us here a dramatic form, if only, as 
in ‘In a Balcony,’ without change of scene; and we will add, yet 
more audaciously, something of Hellenic restraint and limitation 
would not have injured it. Ome of Aristophanes’ speeches (pp. 
644-53) is longer than the whole Greek drama of Alkestis, and 
Balaustion’s reply—a young matron’s to a midnight reveler— 
(pp. 653-9) quite equals the entire dialogue of the same Greek 
play, apart from the choral songs. Into a really dramatic 
Apology such as is here imagined, the version of an entire Greek 
tragedy could hardly have been thrust. But at least the fine 
choral ode in the Heracles Mad, glancing at all the hero’s chief 
exploits, might still have been utilized quite as effectively as is, in 
the actual poem of Mr. Browning, the beautiful fragment from 
the Kresphontes, on the blessedness of peace. 
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Much of the whole argument in Aristophanes’ Apology is so 
abstruse, so rapid, so allusive, that it needs more comment and 
elucidation than any Hellenic tragedy or Pindaric ode. Sucha 
comment it must some day have, for here, in rugged verse, is 
much of the best literary criticism Greek drama has ever received. 
Thus three lines (p. 632) sum up Euripides’ main purpose better 
than Mr. Verrall’s heavy volume: 


“ Because Euripides shrank not to teach, 
If gods be strong and wicked, man, though weak, 
May prove their match by willing to be good.” 


The action of the Athenians, in fining Phrynichos for reminding 
them in drama of their own folly and of recent loss, has waited 
twenty-four centuries for this couplet (p. 630) to give the coup de 
grace: 


“Ah my poor people, whose prompt remedy 
Was—fine the poet, not reform thyself!” 


Yet this poem as a whole—a mine of wealth to scholars, full of 
thrilling inspiration to the poetic soul—is, I fully believe, a sealed 
book, a hopelessly bolted gate, to the average reader. He must 
answer “No” when Browning asks (p. 630): 


“ May not looks be told, 
Gesture made speech, and speech so amplified 
That words find bloodwarmth which, coldwrit, they lose?” 


Still, the classical student may well keep the volume open upon 
his drawing-room table, with scores of the lines marked for the 
stranger’s casual eye to catch upon. When was the death of the 
triumphant artist ever so nobly announced (p. 630) ? 


“* Speak good words!’ Much misgiving faltered I. 
‘Good words, the best, Balaustion! He is crowned, 
Gone with his Attic ivy home to feast, 
Since Aischulos required companionship. 
Pour a libation for Euripides!’” 


Even the hint of Shakespeare, if it is he (p. 675), as the future 
master who shall combine all the chords of tragedy and comedy, 
is not too broad and does no violence to the probabilities. 
Indeed, Plato’s Symposium culminates (223 D) in nearly the 
same thought. 

The consummate stroke of genius, in building up this plot, was 
the identification of Balaustion’s husband (pp. 679-80) with that 
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unnamed Phocian who, as Plutarch says (Lysander, §XV), saved 
helpless Athens by aptly quoting, in the angry council of her 
victors, a passage from Euripides’ Electra.’ This makes ἃ mag- 
nificent response of destiny to Aristophanes’ freshly-remembered 
boast. Not he, but dead Euripides, through the lips of his two 
faithful adherents, snatches for Athens the only peace and rest 
she can possibly obtain in her utter failure and wreck. 

Of course, with all its accurate and wide-gathered learning, 
Aristophanes’ Apology is not precisely a safe source of infor- 
mation on the detailed history of Attic drama. Most of Aris- 
tophanes’ words are deliberately distorted from the truth as Mr. 
Browning sees it. The counter-argument is sometimes only less 
partial in the other direction. Of actual slips, or even Homeric 
nods, on Mr. Browning’s part, very few have been noted; but 
(p. 676) certainly not— 

“Once and only once, trod stage, 
Sang and touched lyre in person, in his youth, 


Our Sophokles,—youth, beauty, dedicate 
To Thamuris who named the Tragedy.” 


That story of Sophocles’ dramatic appearance is wel] authenti- 
cated, but no better than another, which interests me far more. 
He appeared’ also in ‘ Nausicaa, or the Washers,’ and won great 
applause by his skilful dancing and ball-play in the character of— 
Nausicaa herself! That this also was in his beardless youth is 
more than probable. Again, p. 637, it is asserted that Euripides 
“doled out” but five satyr-dramas. Seven or eight were extant 
in Alexandrian times, and there is no reason to think he ever 
omitted the comic afterpiece, unless the Alkestis be accounted 
such an exception. 

Between the Alkestis, as encrusted in the early Balaustion poem, 
and the Heracles Mad, which the young Rhodian matron (against 
all the probabilities) now recites entire to the unwearied reveler 
before the long, sleepless night is over—the link between these 
two translations, I say, is found in these words (p. 633): 


“ The sweet and strange Alkestis, which saved me, 
... ends nowise, to my mind, 
In pardon of Admetos. Hearts are fain 
To follow cheerful weary Herakles 


1 Electra 166-7. The rendering is very free. 
2 Vide Nauck, Frag. Trag. Graec.?, p. 228. 
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Striding away from the huge gratitude, 
Bound on the next new labor ‘height o’er height 
Ever surmounting—destiny’s decree!’ 

Thither He helps us: that’s the story’s end!” 


For myself, I still believe Euripides named his drama aright, 
the Alkestis. In order to create there an adequate hero, Mr. 
Browning has put into his own poem of Balaustion several 
magnificent descriptions of Heracles, digressions upon his heroism 
and his exploits—in short, an overwhelming mass of material 
which only a poet can find between the lines of Euripides’ brief 
and slight melodrama. With that method of viewing the Alkestis 
he is here imperially consistent. 

The Heracles Mad, too, answers better to such an introduction 
as this than any other extant tragedy would have done; but by 
no means perfectly—though Balaustion calls it “the perfect 
piece,”’ as she begins the recital. It is, indeed, largely filled with 
the praises of Heracles. The first half, however, describing his 
return from Hades, prompt rescue of his wife and children, and 
vengeance on the murderous King Lykos, would have been more 
effective than the whole. 

When Frenzy, led thither reluctant by Iris at Hero’s bidding, 
comes, in the moment of his triumph, and turns the hero’s hand 
against those very sons whose lives he has just saved—it is hard 
to see any sequence in such a plot. Not only are these gods 
“strong and wicked,” but the poet here as elsewhere seems 
really to have a secondary purpose, viz. to raise a doubt whether 
such gods can really exist at all. We join in Heracles’ cry : 


“Who would pray 
To such a goddess ?—that begrudging Zeus 
Because he loved a woman, ruins me,— 

Lover of Hellas, faultless of the wrong!” 


If Browning felt, in Euripides’ art, any such subtle double 
purpose—the agnostic philosopher staying the dramatist’s hand 
—it would only attract the more the most subtle of all poets. 
That such casuistry is effectively dramatic, however, will hardly 
be maintained. This most powerful, perverse and perplexing 
tragedy, Heracles Mad, Mr. Browning has rendered with unflinch- 
ing literalness)s Where Mr. Coleridge, in his excellent prose 
version, dilutes Heracles’ line upon the ingratitude of the Thebans 
whom he had saved of old: 
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μάχας δὲ Μινυῶν, ds ἔτλην, ἀπέπτυσαν ; 


into ‘Do they make so light of my hard warring with the 
Minyae?,” Mr. Browning gives us the coarse, rugged truth: 


“The Minuae-wars I waged,—they spat forth these?” 


Sometimes this very literalness in words leads the reader far 
astray, as when mention of “skipping beyond the Atlantic 
bounds” occurs in the Greek text and is echoed without comment. 

The choral songs are translated in rhymed verses of various 
lengths and irregular sequences, with no attempt to preserve any 
Greek movement—not even the pairing of stanzas in strophe and 
antistrophe. In these rhymed passages, of course, absolute liter- 
alness cannot be demanded, nor attained. Yet Mr. Browning, 
who in easy mastery of rhyme is perhaps the superior even of 
Riickert, often achieves the impossible. The little detail he has 
added is rarely modern or in any way un-Hellenic. Indeed, the 
minute faithfulness and self-suppression of this task must have 
been most irksome to a nature so alert and self-moved. If, as 
before, he felt that Sophocles, or himself, could have carried the 
plot to a fitter issue, it is nowhere indicated, nor glanced at by a 
word. Even when the long recitation is done, Aristophanes 
himself, advocatus diaboli though he is, hardly hints at any flaw 
in “the perfect piece.” 

We are, however, conscious that Mr. Browning, or his lovely 
Balaustion, holds no brief, this time, upon the whole, for Eurip- 
ides alone, but rather for the great tragic trio among whom death 
has just made all rivalry impossible; or, again, for the nobler, 
serious art, against lawlessness, obscenity, mere catering to the 
_ vulgar taste, as personified (not with impartial justice) in the 
greatest comic poet ofall time, Aristophanes. Though the first 
quotation that occurs, early, in the Apology is from the Euri- 
pidean Heraclidae, it is hardly approved by the speaker.’ A few 
lines later a splendid figure reminds us naturally of Aeschylus’ 
greatest trilogy : 


1Or didst thou sigh 
Rightly with thy Makaria? “ After life, 
Better no sentiency than turbulence ; 
Death cures the low contention.” Be it so! 
Yet progress means contention, to my mind. 


P. 629. This seems to give the essence of Macaria’s last words. Cf. Eurip. 
Heracl., vss. 591-6; but the version is a very free one! 
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‘Memories asleep, as, at the altar foot, 
Those Furies in the Oresteian song” (p. 629). 


And presently we have the masters of tragedy all worthily 
grouped : 
“What hinders that we treat this tragic theme 
As the Three taught when either woke some woe, 
—How Klutaimnestra hated, what the pride 
Of Iokasté, why Medeia clove 
Nature asunder” —(Ibid.).! 


We should hardly be surprised, then, that the next essay in 
translation was from Aeschylus. To Sophocles, as the calm, 
steadfast master of an art that seems as effortless as Raphael’s, 
Mr. Browning would, it will doubtless be agreed, be naturally 
less attracted. In Aeschylus, as in Euripides, there is felt the 
fierce strife of a transitional age. He is, however, the spokesman 
of a triumphant generation, the singer of that Salaminian victory 
which, more than almost any other battle, might well seem to 
have been miraculously decided by divine interposition. Right 
is supreme, in all his dramas. Even the wild Oresteian trilogy, 
seen as a whole, ends in reconcilement and peace at last. Mr. 
Browning’s Agamemnon is therefore truly but a fragment, as is 
the Prometheus play, which alone remains extant. Each is but 
the first third of a three-act drama. 

For this and many other reasons, the Heracles, not the later 
Agamemnon, seems to me Mr. Browning’s completest success in 
translation. In the case of foreign poems so elaborate both in 
thought and in metrical structure as is any Greek tragedy, there 
are two widely divergent roads open to the translator. Prof. 
Jebb’s and Mr. Fitzgerald’s treatment, respectively, of the Oedi- 
pus plays will best illustrate both. Prof. Jebb, in masterly prose, 
expresses every shade of the thought which close literalness or 
freer paraphrase, according as need and idiom serve, can repro- 
duce in English at all. For the metrical form we must depend 
wholly upon the Greek text, which Mr. Jebb gives us in parallel 
pages. Mr. Fitzgerald, unsurpassed master of rhythm and phrase, 
has built up a single splendid poem on the general lines of the 
Greek Oedipus tragedies, fusing the two, re-arranging, suppress- 
ing, even adding a word, a verse, an ode, whenever his artistic 


1The choice of three impious women as types may merely indicate how 
much there was in common, after all, in the three masters. 
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sense has demanded it. Neither, of course, is Sophocles’ very 
soul—or body. Yet each of these two translators has set upa 
high yet attainable goal—and has measurably attained it. 

Mr. Browning twice attempted, like the Colossus that he was, 
to bestride that wide divergence between the two methods. He 
undertakes to be absolutely literal—and yet to make each line 
poetical, each choral ode a rhythmic, rhymed, ornate English 
poem. Absolute success was unattainable. No language is so 
elastic as to bear that strain. The result in the Heracles is, 
however, a marvelous approach to the Greek thought, and, at 
the same time, a form which, while quite unlike the Greek, is for 
the most part poetical, graceful and natural. 

As to the Agamemnon, I wish to speak most seriously and 
with fullest humility. There is a great deal in the Greek play I 
never understood. A few passages I used to have irreverent 
doubts whether even the professor, even the poet himself, could 
fathom! But there really are also a great many lines where 1 
can only construe and comprehend Mr. Browning’s rugged verse 
when I have the Greek before me to interpret it.’ 

In other words: Aeschylus’ thought, above all in this drama, 
is tenser, swifter, loftier far than Euripides’ could ever be. His 
language and rhythmic movement, on the other hand, are also 
incomparably more rapid, remote and difficult than anything the 
later poet has left us. When Mr. Browning attempts to render 
these most difficult Aeschylean choral songs in English verse, and 
rhymed verse, and at the same time to be ruggedly, solemnly, 
absolutely literal, the result is too often but the disjecta membra 
of articulate speech and connected thought. 

Let us take a passage almost at random: 


“Only have care lest grudge of any gods disturb 
With cloud the unsullied shine of that great force, the curb 
Of Troia, struck with damp 
Beforehand in the camp! 
For envyingly is 
The maiden Artemis 
Toward—her father’s flying hounds—this house— 
The sacrificers of the piteous 
And cowering beast.” 


1 When this paper was first read, as a lecture before the Boston Browning 
Society, this last statement was heartily echoed by the best-known school- 
master in America. 
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With all reverence for the subtlest thinker and the most 
ingenious rhymer who has used our English speech, I submit 
that this is not intelligible to any English reader; it does not 
even construe (no one can parse envyingly) ; and rhymes like zs 
with Artemis, house with piteous are no true ornament. The 
latter, indeed, almost rivals our gentle Emerson’s bold rhyme of 
bear with—woodpecker! In the Greek original this is a loftily 
poetical passage. The comparison of the Atridae to a pair of 
eagles, the winged hounds of Zeus (Ag. 49-54), is one of the 
lordliest in all poetry, and must have made Pindar hail a kindred 
spirit—if he had not descried him long before—beyond the 
hostile Attic border. But— 

We must, I think, inscribe upon this powerful, and often 
splendid, piece of translation the epitaph of Phaethon (Ovid, 
Met. II 327-8). 

In any case, the Agamemnon should not be studied or read 
alone, but always with the Choephoroi and Eumenides. If the 
splendors of Morshead’s ‘House of Atreus’ make too vivid an 
impression of horror upon the imagination, the version of Miss 
Anna Swanwick, while tamer, is at the same time closer in detail 
to the Greek text. Mr. Moulton’s recitations, which stamp so 
effectively upon our imagination the large general outlines of the 
trilogy, are based upon a very free old version, which he has 
arranged, cut and modified every way to make it rhetorically 
more effective, and which he still modifies in the same direction 
at each repetition. This is, of course, but one evidence of his 
artistic skill, which has already given a great stimulus to the 
popular interest in the masterpieces of Greek drama. 


Perhaps a word will be expected upon the poem called Mum- 
pholeptos. The title is certainly Greek, and means, just as Mr. 
Browning says, ‘rapt by a nymph’; but beyond that there is not 
a single word in Mr. Browning’s explanation, nor even in the 
poem itself, that stoops to the level of our comprehension. 
Rather than close with that humiliating confession, let us add a 
word upon the latest Hellenic poem of Mr. Browning. 

Pheidippides is in no sense a translation. The encounter of 
the gallant runner and the great god Pan is one of the many 
marvels wlth which Herodotus embroiders the story of the 
Persian wars (Herod. VI 105-6). The latter end of the tale is, 
however (as Mr. Cooke’s most helpful handbook states), a 
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modern invention, though the notion that an early heroic death 
is the gods’ greatest boon is also Herodotean.’ The metre of 
this poem interests me, for it appears to be Mr. Browning’s 
suggestion for a rhymed approximation to the hexameter. 


“Halt Pheidippides !—halt I did, my brain of a whirl: 
“Hither tome! Why pale in my presence?” he gracious began. 
“ How is it,—Athens only in Hellas holds me aloof?” 


These lines lack only a final syllable each to be remarkably 
perfect heroic verse. 


Let us end with a word of good omen, which the master uttered 
of his hero, and we may say in turn of him, in all confidence and 
trust-— 

“‘So is Pheidippides happy forever,—the noble strong man.” 


Mr. Browning was too noble, too strong, too fully alive, ever to 
be merely a servile translator. His great experiments in this 
field have shed a flood of light on the theory and the art of 
translation. One of these experiments, the Heracles, may long 
remain the best single version in English of a masterly Greek 
drama. His original writing upon classical subjects—above all 
the Apology—is even more instructive, and deeply learned as 
well. But the creative genius of Mr. Browning himself is as 
remote as could well be from classicism. Upon the most perfect 
masterpieces of Hellenic poetry—the Odyssey, the Antigone, the 
odes of Pindar—he has hardly uttered a word. They may have 
moved him no more than the Parthenon—whether as a glorious 
ruin to-day or in all its original splendor—would have moved the 
artist who had put his whole soul into the groined arches, the 
clustered statues, the heaven-scaling spires of a Gothic cathedral. 


W. C. LawTon. 


1See 6. g. the famous tale of Cleobis and Biton, Herod. I 31. 
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IV.—A PHYSIOLOGICAL CRITICISM OF THE LIQUID 
AND NASAL SONANT THEORY. 


Philological investigations into the phonology of the Indo- 
European languages had at an early time connected certain 
combinations of liquids and nasals with vowels of different color 
in the various dialects. The historical explanation, the ‘Grund- 
form,’ of these differentiated equivalents was given by Professor 
Brugmann in his often-quoted article on ‘Nasalis sonans’ in 
Curtius’ Stud., vol. 9, p. 287, in which Brugmann tried to show 
that under certain conditions the nasal can carry the sonancy of 
the syllable, i. e. can become a vowel; and that from this sonant 
the different vowel elements had developed. The history of the 
investigations that led to Brugmann’s theory is so well given by 
Bechtel in his ‘Hauptprobleme der indogermanischen Lautlehre’ 
(p. 114 and ff.), that I refrain from recapitulating what can be 
conveniently found there. 

Brugmann’s view was pretty generally accepted for many 
reasons, the most potent of which was unquestionably its alluring 
simplicity. Of course, nobody has denied the historical relation 
of the a, a, en, un, im, in $atam, ἑκατόν, centum, hund, szimtas: it 
was the perfect equalization of these liquid and nasal diphthongs 
with the ez, eu-diphthongs that has called forth occasional crit- 
icism. Bechtel and Joh. Schmidt have recently taken up this 
important question again, the former in his before-mentioned 
book, the latter in his exhaustive special treatise ‘Kritik der 
Sonantentheorie, eine sprachwissenschaftliche Untersuchung’ 
(Weimar, 1895). Brugmann’s reply in his review (Literarisches 
Centralblatt, 1895, p. 1723 ff.) implies the open confession that 
the historical evidence is inadequate to solve the question beyond 
controversy ; he even yields the point to Joh. Schmidt by saying: 
‘man kann, auch wenn man sich durch S.’s Beweisfuehrung ganz 
und gar nicht ueberzeugt fuehlt, ihm doch ein Stueck Weges 
entgegenkommen, man muss es sogar vielleicht. Formen wie 
*t'ntés und *tntds, *g*ris und *gyris sind in Wirklichkeit nicht 
in dem Masse verschieden, wie es auf dem Papier erscheinen 
kann. Alle Articulationen haben in Folge der vom Sinn der 
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Rede und von Stimmung abhaengigen Verschiedenheiten des 
Sprechtempos ἃ. dergl. stets einen gewissen Spielraum. Nament- 
lich gilt das fuer die Ueberfuehrung der Sprechwerkzeuge aus 
der festen Stellung fuer einen Laut in die feste Stellung fuer einen 
andern. So ist es sehr gut moeglich, dass in uridg. Zeit ‘n, 7 
und 4, 7 und allerlei Zwischenstufen zwischen diesen neben 
einander gesprochen wurden, wozu es deutliche Parallelen in den 
modernen Dialecten giebt. Man koennte summarisch z. B. 
*t'ntés, *g*ris als die Formen des langsamen Tempos (Lento- 
formen), *¢tés, *grris als die der lebhafteren Rede (Allegro- 
formen) bezeichnen. Auch mag sein, dass je nach der Natur der 
umgebenden Consonanten ein ‘*’ sich bald leichter, bald weniger 
leicht einstellte. Das sind aber Dinge, die nicht mehr zu contro- 
lieren sind, und fuer die graphische Darstellung der idg. Grund- 
formen, bei der begreiflicher Weise auf solche Finessen fuer 
gewoehnlich keine Ruecksicht genommen werden kann, empfiehlt 
sich nr mehr als ‘n, 7. The two possibilities that constitute 
the point of contention in these recent discussions, viz. a complete 
reduction of the nasal diphthong to a nasal sonant, or a reduction 
of the accompanying vowel to a ‘minimum of sonancy,’ had been 
clearly recognized by the author of the nasal sonant theory. He 
had, however, decided in favor of the former alternative, basing 
his physiological explanation on Sievers’ remarks that the liquids 
ὦ, 7, and the nasals %, ~,m may have the function of vowels as 
well as of consonants (cf. Grundzuege der Phonetik, 4th ed., §104). 

Since historical arguments can confessedly not decide between 
*n and ἢ, etc., the solution of the problem must necessarily be left 
to physiological phonetics. Thanks to the improvements in 
phonetical instruments, we are now in a position to determine the 
nature of glides and to measure quantities which cannot be esti- 
mated acoustically and which may even be lost to perception. 
No human ear is, for instance, able to distinguish differences in 
quantities below one-tenth of a second; experimentally we can 
measure quantities that vary by one-thousandth of a second. A 
large number of experiments made with Rousselot’s apparatus 
under varied circumstances, and with the assistance of several 
persons interested, have led the writer to conclusions that 
establish the correctness of Joh. Schmidt’s views. 

Before entering on physiological questions I may be allowed to 
dispose of some preliminary points. They are here stated briefly, 
as some, if not all, of them have been discussed in articles bearing 
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on this problem. First of all, then, we have to consider the 
stipulated sonants as reductions—that is, we have to start with 
forms that show a vowel in the regular grades. Simple as this 
point may appear, with our present theory of ablaut it is never- 
theless important, as it disposes of Brugmann’s 27a, unein argu- 
ment. The w here is a deliberative interjection, not reduced from 
any articulate form, and could never, under any kind of accent, 
develop to an em, etc. 

Instances of graphic representations of vocalic consonants have 
to be guarded against as proofs for the theory. To these belong, 
for example, the cases in Gothic; forms like bagms, taikus, etc., 
only prove that the m, 2 were not preceded by a vowel that could 
be defined by a sound of the Gothic written alphabet. Nor do 
the quotations from modern dialects carry much weight: they 
belong, as far as they are not acoustical deceptions, to a literary 
period and find their constant correction through the written 
form. I refer here especially to Moeller’s syzéém and tntémm (for 
symptom, tentamen) in Z. f. d. Ph., vol. 25, p. 372; the two cases 
are, besides, not commensurable. 

Nasal sonants do exist, but have never been proven to appear 
in root syllables. They occur in suffixes, where they cannot 
interfere with the sense conveyed by the word. Illustrations are 
very numerous in all languages: the English material is treated 
by A. M. Bell in his ‘Note on Syllabic Consonants,’ read before 
the Mod. Lang. Association, Dec. 1894. In German, to quote 
only one illustration, we distinguish between the nom. and acc. of 
ein Mann by means of the nasal sonant for the accusative, viz. 
‘ich habe einn Mann gesehen.’ I call attention here to the fact 
that the 55 stands after a nasal of its own kind, just as in the often- 
quoted desonynn for besonnenen. 

Let us now examine the physiological problem. One would 
suppose that the phonetical values of the sounds that are supposed 
to have the function of vowels had been carefully established. 
This is by no means the case, and even scientific grammars have 
but recently begun to separate the nasals from the liquids. 
Physiologically the two categories are too different to be com- 
pared. Of the nasals m and ~ differ by a greater degree of 
nasality, by the different number of harmonics, and by their 
closures. What holds good in the case of the m need not neces- 
sarily apply also to. Still greater is the difference between ὦ 
and 7. The latter is really a fricative vowel, the quality of which 
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varies according to the place of vibration; the pitch is indistinct, 
as the fundamental and the harmonics vary constantly on account 
of the change of the resonant cavity. The / has also all the 
characteristics of a vowel: the size of the lateral opening is here 
the distinguishing criterion. It readily changes into a vowel ; cf. 
English ¢fa/k, French aube<alba; the Russian / stands on the 
dividing line. This fundamental difference has hardly ever been 
taken into account. The mania for mathematical equations at 
one time threatened to become the ready formula for new discov- 
eries ; cf. V. Michels, Zum Wechsel des Nominalgeschlechts im 
Deutschen, p. 14, and Thurneysen, Das Neutrum im Roman- 
ischen, p. 36. ; 

On account of these different articulations all combinations of 
explosives and nasals, and some combinations of explosives and 
liquids, are impossible without an intervening vowel (a). I treat 
here only the cases of explosives plus nasal or liquid. 

M. With labial explosives (4m, pm) the 2 must appear after 
the explosion, else the labial becomes a nasal explosive and falls 
together with the nasal explosive dental. The labial would then 
be assimilated to the following nasal; cf. submitto>summitio, 
O.H.G. hraban, hram. The dentals must also be followed by a 
reduced vowel, or be exploded through the nose and be lost. 
With gutturals the same development must occur, unless the 
explosion is protected by an intervening a. 

NV. Preceded by a labial it may change to a labial nasal, as it 
always does when followed by a labial: in this case we should 
have the regular assimilation. If we find it preserved, this is a 
clear sign that it is protected by the a. Forms like Gothic dnauan 
must not mislead us: if no vowel was pronounced between the 4 
and the z the O.H.G. zzan might go back to this form as well as 
to the simplex. If follows a guttural in the same syllable, the 
guttural must be lost, unless a vowel element separates the two 
sounds. This is a law that, on account of the many instances of 
the combination, we can prove with absolute certainty. Modern 
English furnishes the most beautiful illustration of the different 
steps taken in this development. Towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century the &, g before 2 had initially changed their artic- 
ulation to a nasal explosion, not to be distinguished acoustically 
from a ¢ or d with a weak nasal click. About the middle of the 
following century the gutturals were dropped (cf. the writer’s 
article in Mod. Lang. Notes, 1888, p. 63 ff. and p. 96). Modern 
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German has a slight tendency in the same direction; cf. gzade 
for gnade, etc.; words like genug, Genuss are protected by the 
following dark vowel. Latin furnishes another series of examples, 
whose strict conformity to the just-mentioned law leaves no doubt 
about the exactness with which the ever ready trap of the nasal 
sonant responds to the slightest touch. Mavus, narus, nosco, 
matus are the only possible resultants of a suppressed reduced 
vowel: the retention of the guttural in zgnavus, ignarus, cognosco, 
agnatus is due to a different syllabication, in spite of the testi- 
mony of Terentianus Maurus, Dositheus and others. The 
instances of én, dm can be dismissed without further comment. 

1. Inconnection with labials the fortis will tend to preserve 
the 2; the lenis, pronounced with less force, may allow the tongue 
to obstruct the air-passage during the d-contact. Latin poplus— 
populus, stablum—stabulum are instructive. With dentals the 
tongue will explode laterally and change the quality of the ¢, d, 
which may be lost; cf. Latin /atus, loguz, suffix tlo>clo, etc. As 
to combinations with gutturals, it may be interesting to call atten- 
tion to Webster’s sound notation in his first edition of his Dic- 
tionary (1828): ‘clear, clean are pronounced ¢/ear, tlean. Glory 
is pronounced dlory.” 

R. The 7, whether lingual or uvular, can be pronounced in 
any consonant combination without an intervening vowel. Of 
course, only the former concerns us here: the number of vibra- 
tions in a second is, in my case, about thirty-three. As two to 
three vibrations are sufficient to characterize the 7 as such, about 
one-half of the average quantity of the consonant is usually 
vocalic. In the rather distinct pronunciation of the 7 in Slavic 
languages I have found the on and off-glides trilled, the rest is 
vocalic. If the air-current is not strong enough the vibration will 
not appear—that is, the indistinct vowel would necessarily occur 
in unaccented syllables: this physiological fact would be in direct 
opposition to the whole sonant theory. 

The following tables, compiled from a large number of experi- 
ments, give the quantities of the indistinct vowel as compared 
with a clearly pronounced ¢ in the same combinations. The 
values are given in seconds, some in the third decimal; the 
bracketed numbers express the average quantities of all measure- 
ments taken. 
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Length of vowel element between explosives and nasals. 


ΣΟΙ; 0.15; 0.12; 0.06; 0.02; 0.03; 0.026; 0.044; [0.0687]. 
: 0.05}; 0.05; 0.075; 0.12; 0.075; 0.075; 0.055; 0.08; 0.03; 
[0.0677]. 
: 0.045; 0.075; 0.065; 0.08; 0.05; [0.063]. 
: 0.04; 0.1; 0.045; 0.06; 0.06; 0.05; 0.075; [0.0614]. 
: 0.054. . 
Z: 0.085; 0.04; 0.045; 0.06; 0.08; 0.06; 0.03; 0.036; 0.03; 
0.03; 0.035; [0.0483]. 
9": 0.085; 0.1; 0.075; 0.06; 0.04; 0.051; 0.09; 0.01; [0.0751]. 
gm: 008; 0.055; 0.06; [0.065]. 
in: 0.055; 0.074; 0.052; 0.07; [0.0627]. 
tm: 0.11; 0.071; [0.0905]. 
dn: 0.11; 0.07; [0.09]. 
: 0.1; 0.09; [0.095]. 
Z: 0.054; 0.042; [0.048]. 
: O.II; 0.07; 0.03; 0.07; 0.05; [0.066]. 
: 0.06; 0.09; [0.075]. 
: 0.075; 0.09; 0.073; 0.062; [0.075]. 
: 0.075; 0.09; 0.065; [0.0766]. 


Length of ὃ between explosives and nasals. 


kén: 0.165; 0.22; 0.19; 0.15; 0.115; 0.133; 0.12; [0.156]. 

kém: 0.145; 0.2; 0.1; 0.15; 0.14; 0.125; 0.155; 0.14; 0.125; 
[0.142]. 

gén: 0.16; 0.18; 0.14; 0.115; [0.149]. 

gém: 0.17; 0.2 (δ᾽); 0.165; 0.15; [0.171]. 

tém: 0.15; 0.17; 0.145; 0.138; 0.139; [0.148]. 

tém: 0.19; 0.26 (δ᾽) ; [0.225]. 

dén: 0.13; 0.22 (δ᾽); 0.125; [0.158]. 

dém: 0.145; 0.25 (δ᾽); 0.21 (2?); [0.202]. 

pen: 0.155; 0.3 (δ᾽); 0.13; 0.132; 0.147; [0.173]. 

pém: 0.175; 0.21 (δ᾽); 0.155; [0.18]. 

bén: 0.15; 0.21 (δ᾽); 0.11; 0.135; [0.151]. 


These investigations lead us to the following conclusions. The 
reduction of a syllable consisting of an explosive+short vowel + 
nasal results in a decrease of the vowel quantity by one-half of its 
original value approximately. If the vowel is suppressed the 
initial consonant is lost also. Latin genu, German Knie, English 
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knee are sufficient illustrations; French canif and English knife 
are the lento and allegro forms respectively of Low German 
Knif. With this law agree also the forms quoted by Moeller 
(Z. f.d. Ph. 25, p. 372 ff.) and others in support of the sonant 
theory. The timbre of the reduced vowel is dependent on the 
quality of the surrounding consonants, and the basis of articu- 
lation. Its quantity is much less subject to the articulation of the 
consonants preceding and following, but may vary considerably 
as long as its timbre does not invade the range of the tone color 
of the a, 4, ζ, etc. The liquids, especially 4, are more difficult to 
investigate; as their development in reduced syllables, however, 
corresponds to that of the nasals, this fact alone is sufficient to 
invalidate the liquid sonant theory also. Long sonants and 
stressed sonants, with the possible exception of 7, must be 
discarded for the same reason. It is besides hard to imagine that 
a possible long or accented nasal sonant should develop differ- 
ently, since the tone quality of the nasal does not change percep- 
tibly ; the differentiation could be explained on the basis that the 
reduced vowel changes its tone color under varied stress, and 
may fall together with the normal grades. But such questions, 
as all speculations about the ultimate reason of the vowel devel- 
opment, had better be postponed until our knowledge of the 
physiology of vowels rests on a generally acceptable foundation, 
which at present we are far from possessing, in spite of the 
discoveries of Helmholtz and his disciples. 


H. SCHMIDT-WARTENBERG. 
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Index Antiphonteus. Composuit FRANK Lovis VAN CLEEF, Ph. D. (Cornell 
Studies in Classical Philology, No. V.) Published for the University by 
Ginn & Co., 1895. 


To the grammarian, whose needs the makers of indexes have hitherto 
disregarded and on whose rights they have sometimes trampled, the Index 
Antiphonteus of Dr. Van Cleef will be a welcome innovation. The seeker 
after words and forms will find here what he desires, but for the latter he will 
often have to search under headings made for the benefit of the syntactician ; 
and it need hardly be said that this principle of arrangement is fully justified 
by the paramount importance of oratorical syntax over oratorical vocabulary. 
The limitations of the second, like its occasional eccentricities, are largely 
conditioned by the theme; the restrictions imposed upon the first more 
distinctly result from an adherence to the standard of cultivated Athenian 
speech. And as this is for us the norm of comparison and basis of research, 
such material as is here collected is valuable alike to the plodding student of 
Greek composition and to the imaginative constructor of grammatical theory. 

The method followed by Dr. Van Cleef is partly explained in his preface. 
Where no syntactical classification is necessary, the forms of noun or verb are 
arranged in the usual order of inflection; otherwise this order is observed 
only in the separate divisions of each article. In the case of verbs this system 
is modified by the natural treatment of the middle and passive apart from the 
active, whereby examples of the same construction may be separated; and 
under πολύς, II, πλέον with numerals follows πλείους, apparently because it is 
equivalent to the latter. Substantives are cited by the nominative singular; 
needless exceptions to this rule occur in ἐκλογεῖς (it should at least be ἐκλογῆς), 
ἔρανον, ‘Epuai, εὔθυναι. Under some substantives differences of meaning are 
indicated; the fact that this is done with no word after dixy seems to show 
the abandonment of a first intention which is disclaimed in the preface. If 
followed out, it might of course fairly be extended to adjectives; and under 
ἀρχή, 2, we might ask for a subdivision. The headings de personis and de rebus 
found under ἀγαθός, ἀναγκαῖος, κακός might be used with other adjectives, but, 
not being syntactical, are altogether unnecessary; their employment under 
ἐκεῖνος, ὅδε, οὗτος has more justification, and here οὑτοσί might have been 
included. Verbs are usually cited by the present indicative active, whether 
that voice occurs in Antiphon or not; some seemingly capricious exceptions 
‘to this practice appear, of which αἰτέομαι, νοέομαι, ψηφίζομάι are especially 
noticeable, since Antiphon uses active compounds of these verbs. Under 
each simple verb Dr. Van Cleef exhibits the prefixes with which it is com- 
pounded in the orator; and simple verbs not occurring are recorded with 
reference to the compounds which are found. The excellence of this system 
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is somewhat marred by too frequent errors. Under βαίνω we miss the prefixes 
εἰς-, ἐκ, μετα-, μετεκ-, παρα-, συμ-, συνεις-, συνεπι- ; under βάλλω, εἰς-, ἐκ, ἐμ-, μετα-, 
περίι-, προς-, προσδια-, συμ- ; βουλεύω, ἐπι-, συμ-; γίγνομαι, ἐγ-, ἐπι-, παρα-, περι-, 
συγ- ; γιγνώσκω, κατα-, μετα-, προκατα-, προσκατα, συγ-; γράφω, ovy-; διδάσκω, ἐκ- ; 
ἥκω, προσ-; inul, παρ-; κεῖμαι, Tapa-; οἴχομαι, παρ-; σκέπτομαι, Tpo-, Under 
τείνω, τιμάω, τρέχω, προς- is wrongly given for προς; under ἁμαρτάνω we have a 
reference to ἀφ-, under ἅπτομαι to ἀν-, under elue to map-, under ὄμνυμι to ἀπ-, 
though none of these compounds appears in the Index or in the text of Blass. 
We miss the simplicia ἀπατάω, Bodw, πέτομαι, ὠθέω; the post-classical ποντόω 
might well have been omitted; and the verbs δημέω and ἠρεάζω exhibited by 
the Index do not exist. The propriety of citing un-Attic forms for an Attic 
author is doubtful; it would seem better to write, like Preuss, βοηθῶ, τιμῶ sim. 

We read in the preface: “pauca de positione vocabulorum, de elisione 
vocalium adieci, si qua haec commoda videbantur.” It was perhaps hardly 
necessary or wise to touch slightly on elisions, which are only a part of the 
larger question of hiatus; and within the limits apparently laid down by Dr. 
Van Cleef his treatment is inconsistent and incomplete. With ye, dé, ovdé, re 
he deals satisfactorily, opposing the cases of elision to those of hiatus; it 
would have been well to state the number in each kind, as is done for one 
kind only under te. The observation under διά that elision is always found 
before a vowel would have sufficed for ἐπί and μετά (where it is needless to 
distinguish ἐπ᾽ and ἐφ᾽, μετ᾽ and μεθ} and should have been made also for κατά 
and παρά, where the subject is not mentioned, as it is also not under οὔτε (for 
which I find in Antiphon twenty-seven cases of elision against twenty-four of 
hiatus) and μηδέ (nine cases of elision, two of hiatus). Under ἀλλά, ὑπό, οὗτος 
only the elisions are noticed; we must supply for ἀλλά three certain cases of 
hiatus (III 6 5, V 16, 58; perhaps another in VI 48 if the conjecture αὐτά be 
admitted), for ὑπό one (VI 32), for τοῦτο, ταῦτα thirty-eight (omitting VI 15); 
and here three cases of elision must be added (III ὃ 3, V 22, 38). Confusion 
is caused by the parenthetical adnotation under the accusative ταῦτα of seven 
out of the nine occurrences noticed under the heading de elisione,—The 
position of the pronoun αὐτοῦ (that is, the possible interposition of other 
words between it and the word to which it belongs) is treated parenthetically 
with each example; for dé, μέν, μή, ov, Te, πῶς and the prepositions the same 
matter is dealt with under a separate heading; under év the list of passages is 
not complete. The remark uno loco πέρι scribitur is an unscientific way of 
stating how often περί follows its substantive; and the phrase verbum inter- 
ponitur under év B 4 is not quite accurate, as the verb really divides not the 
preposition from its case, but the adjectival from the substantival dative. The 
classifications of ye and éywye are made according to the varying position of 
these words.—Combinations of particles are regularly recorded; and under ὁ, 
kai, ἐκεῖνος we find observations on crasis. It was superfluous to gather the 
examples of ἐκ and ἐξ, of ov, οὐκ and οὐχ; here Antiphon could only follow a 
universal rule-—Numerals placed at the end of each article show how often 
the word in question occurs in Antiphon. The editor should have explained 
his way of dealing with the fragments; we discover gradually that a fragment 
consisting of a single word is numbered only if the word is also found in an 
oration. Dr. Van Cleef seems to differ from Blass in regarding Fr. 58 as 
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actually cited by Aelian from Antiphon and in including συντελεῖς as well as 
συντέλεια from ΕἾ. 56. 

In the following passages Dr. Van Cleef’s syntax or his interpretation 
invites criticism. II 8g is not an example of “ ἄν---ἄν pro simpl. dv”; the 
first ἄν belongs to the participial clause. In II y 8 the words περὶ τῆς εὐδαι- 
μονίας belong not with ἀποστερηθῇ, but with τρέμων. It is incorrect to cite IV 
ὃ 2 and VI 12 as instances of the personal δέω, which is not found in Anti- 
phon; they belong under dei, In ἐπὶ ξενίας, II B 9, we have not an adjective 
with which y7 is to be supplied, but a substantive, the phrase being equivalent 
to ξένος ὧν and exhibiting the sole Antiphontean instance of circumstantial ἐπί 
c.gen. Thus for ξένιος we should have fevia; so ἱερόν instead of ἱερός, for in 
all the passages where this word occurs it is a substantive meaning either 
‘shrine’ or ‘sacrifice.’ καὶ τίνος, VI 34, is wrongly brought under καί = etiam, 
and the attempted classification (under «ai, III 7) “ post inter.” is unmeaning ; 
the two interrogative clauses are simply connected by καί τε οί, The first 
example under καί, III 8, also shows a connective, in the second the particle 
emphasizes the following noun; in neither case is there any other than a 
fortuitous connection with μᾶλλον 7, To speak (kai I 4 ὁ, τε I 3 δ) of an 
adverb connected by te—«ai with a participial or conditional clause is to 
ignore the complete fusion of the elements in ἄλλως τε καί, where the connec- 
tives had ceased to be habitually felt as such and the whole had the force only 
of asimple adverb. In II β 3 (cited under καί III 9) we have not an example 
of καὶ ei, nor in VI 23 (under re II 2 4) an example of te—«ai connecting a 
substantive with a clause; for ei τὶς = ὅστις involves a substantival antecedent. 
The phrase τῆς δίκης νικᾶσθαι, V 87 = VI 5, belongs under δίκη 3, iudicium, not 
under I, éustitia; it presents the contrast to τὴν δίκην παραβαίνειν in the same 
passages. Under ἐάν 11 ¢ the heading ‘“‘c. aliis partt. vel advv.” is incorrect 
for all passages except the last; in the others οὐκ and ἀλλά belong not to the 
protasis, but to the hypothesis. The ethical dative woe with καλεῖν and 
μνησθῆναι should not be put in one class with the indirect object; and in V 21 
μοι probably depends on the complex σύμπλουν γενέσθαι = συμπλεῦσαι. In IV 
d 3 the datives ἡμῖν and τούτῳ depend on κοινοῦ, not on ὄντος; and in IV y 5 
βιασάμενος ἡμᾶς χρῆσθαι, the pronoun cannot properly be defined as the subject 
of the infinitive. In VI 43 it seems better to connect βασιλέως with κατηγορήσων 
and to join εἰς τὰς εὐθύνας with ἦλθεν (cf. Dem. 19, 2 τῶν ἐπὶ τὰς εὐθύνας ἐλθόντων) ; 
different are εἰς τὸ πρᾶγμα κατηγορεῖν = λέγειν (V 11 should be cited here as 
well as under the heading c. gen., since φόνον = πρᾶγμα) and κατηγορῶν καὶ 
διαβάλλων εἰς τὸ δικαστήριον, which is rightly treated under εἰς 1 4 as parallel 
with εἰσήγγειλα εἰς τὴν βουλήν. Under μέλλω 4 the remark “50. πιστοῦσθαι᾽" 
should be cancelled; μέλλοντα is opposed to παροιχόμενα, future to past. In 
I 7 ὁμολογούντων is used absolutely. In I 31 the antecedent of οἵ is θεοῖς and 
μέλειν is impersonal ; for a murdered person is never spoken of as ὁ ἠδικημένος 
(in III y 7 it is not the murder but the failure to punish it that is defined as 
ἀδικία), and the notion that murder is ἀσέβεια εἰς τοὺς θεούς frequently recurs in 
the tetralogies; noteworthy is the use of ἀδικεῖν = ἀσεβεῖν εἰς, which may 
perhaps be explained in part by the desire for brevity. Under ὅτε we miss 
V 36, which is wrongly cited under ὅτι II 1d; and ὅτι---ἐστιν, V 87, is probably 
an object clause, not a causal. The parenthetical supplements under ov I 1 g 
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are wrong, the first two in form (for βουλήσονται read βουλήσεσθε, for ἐστί read 
ἦν), the last in sense; the unexpressed thought is οὐδένα εἰς αἰτίαν ἄγω. That 
the statement under ov V, ‘‘ov—ov pro simpl. ov scribitur,” does not apply to 
V 63 Dr. Van Cleef seems to recognize by citing this passage correctly under 
ov C 3; but he has allowed the error to remain in close juxtaposition with the 
correction. In III y 3 and VI 34 the first ovdé is not the conjunction, but the 
emphatic adverb. “οὔτε simplex” is an impossibility; in Fr. 19 the context 
is lacking, elsewhere the balancing clause is an affirmative one, variously 
introduced by τοῦτο dé, dé, τε. In VI 4 ἄριστα is an adverb; it is rightly so 
defined sud voce, wrongly as a substantive under πράσσω I 1; on the other 
hand, πρῶτον V 93 is not an adverb, but an adjective. “πῶς c. perf.,” where the 
perfect is εἰδείη, shows a desertion of syntax for morphology. Neither Anti- 
phon nor any other author uses ὥσπερ (= wé) with the infinitive; in IV ὃ 2 the 
infinitives are subjects of κατὰ φύσιν ἐστί, to be understood from the following 
clause. 

The editor’s classifications, usually very minute, are not always satisfactory. 
The phrases de personis and de rebus applied to prepositions are objectionable, 
first, because they are not syntactical divisions; secondly, because a prepo- 
sition does not involve the notion of individuality as it involves that of place 
or of time ; and thirdly, because in this way examples of the same construction 
may be separated without need. To say, as is said under μηδέ, μηδείς, οὐδέ, 
that in the case of double negatives the second has no negative force, is to 
regard the matter from an English, not a Greek, point of view; and this is 
true also of the definition “yo: pro in’ ἐμοῦ usurpatum.” The heading ‘“‘c. 
aliis negativis,” μή C and οὗ C, includes diversities of usage which should be 
defined ; and the definition in ov C 3 might be made more precise. We read 
“ἔστι idem fere valet ac δύναται" ; but as the impersonal δύναται is not Attic, 
why not explain by ἔξεστι) “κοινός 1. adi. 2. c. art.” makes no contrast; we 
should have “2, subst.” It is jarring to find momen and substantivum used 
indifferently; the second should of course be preferred. The heading fimalis 
under ἐπί I 3 would include 5, which might be treated as a subdivision ; as to 
4, that should be fused with 3, the examples showing no different shade of 
meaning. Under ὅς IV the phrase “pron. rel. pro demonstr. usurpatum” is 
inexact, since we should rather expect the relative in these passages, and 
incorrect because in most of them a simple demonstrative could not well be 
substituted ; usually a connective would be required unless the demonstrative 
were to be made emphatic by asyndeton, in which case it could not be 
displaced by the relative. In V 47 we might have ἐχρῆν δὲ αὐτόν, hardly 
τοῦτον; in V 46 (where ἐνθυμεῖσθε = δεῖ ἐνθυμεῖσθαι) the relative 6 finds its 
antecedent in the following rovro—ét1:—aréxreway, and in changing it to a 
demonstrative we should change the character of the sentence. The treat- 
ment of ordinary participles c, art. as substantives is open to objection; cf. 
μάλα 111 a, οὐ 1 3 ὁ. d, εἰμί 6, in which last place we read: “part. ὧν c. art. 
pro subst. pos.” Of the examples adduced, II a 6 μέρος τῶν ὄντων alone shows 
a participle crystallized into a substantive; in τῶν ἐσομένων, V 6, the verbal 
force is so distinctly to be felt that we are not justified in regarding this as 
other than a verbal substantive—that is, a participle pure and simple—while in 
the other passages it is not the participle that could be turned into a substan- 
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tive, but the whole phrase, participle with prepositional clause, which has the 
value not of a substantive, but of a pure participle or adjective. (In τὰ ἐν 
ἀδήλῳ ἔτ᾽ ὄντα the verbal quality is brought out sharply by the adverb, which 
does not belong to the adjective, as Dr. Van Cleef would have it, 5. ν. ἔτι.) 
The treatment of ὄντων in τῶν μᾶλλον ἐν φόβῳ ὄντων as participle under μάλα II 
3 ὁ suggests a fluctuation of theories. Under μή 15 4 we read: “inf. sine art. 
pro subst. pos. verbi subi. est”; but the infinitive is used as subject not in 
place of a substantive, but because it is the substantive of the verb. Here 
exactness demands that the use of infinitive with subject-accusative as subject 
(as in II β 8) be distinguished from the simple infinitive; and in III β 4 the 
infinitive is not appositive, but object, οὐδεὶς ἂν λόγος ὑπελείπετο being equiva- 
lent to οὐκ ἂν ἐδυνάμεθα ἀρνεῖσθαι. Classification f of περί, “c. verbo εἶναι," 
would apply equally to II ὃ g cited just above, where τἀναντία is subject, περὶ 
τῆς εὐδαιμονίας predicate ; and περὶ πολλοῦ εἶναι might perhaps better be classed 
with περὶ πολλοῦ ποιεῖσθαι, unless the relation of the prepositional phrase as 
object and predicate be distinctly defined. The pluperfect imjpxro, V 58, is 
clearly passive = suscepitum erat; on the other hand, how does Dr. Van Cleef 
distinguish between the passive πείθεσθαι, V 94, and the middle voice to which 
all other instances of this form are referred? It would have been better to 
distinguish the substantival from the adjectival use of πᾶς than to write under 
4 4 “loco pron. pos.” 

Some minor slips and omissions may be noted briefly. Of headings which 
are omitted the following seem not unimportant: ἄξιον c. acc. et inf., I 24; 
βιάζομαι τ. med. 2. pass.; γιγνώσκω 3 c. part. ad subi. referendo (as under δηλόω 
3); διώκω c. gen. rei, VI 9; ἐπικαλέω pass. c. ὡς, III β g; καταγιγνώσκω pass. c. 
gen., V 70; κεῖμαι 4. c. acc. et inf.; πειράομαι 1. ς. inf. 2. c. part. 3. c. gen.; 
ἄπιστος 2. c. acc. et inf.; ὡς adv. Under λέγω 6 we read: “c. ὡς vel dru”; but 
the examples show only ὡς. Passages are sometimes quoted under the wrong 
heading; so under δηλόω 2 and ὅπως 2, the last two examples ; ἐπίσταμαι 3, V 
82; ἕτερος I 1, V 36; ἱκανός, VI 46, 48; μάλα B, the cases where μᾶλλον qualifies 
εἰκός. The vocatives κριταί and κύριοι should end their respective articles ; 
φανερὸς γενόμενος is not an example of that adjective “ ο. part.” It is incorrect 
to separate ἁμαρτάνειν, παροινεῖν εἰς from ἀσεβεῖν εἰς ; and under ἐν real confusion 
exists, since many of the examples toward the end of 1 belong under 2. 
Responsibility for the following mistakes is in part shared by the printer: 
αἰνέω, ἐξ- (read éx-); ἄλλος, τἄλλα, elsewhere τάλλα, in accordance with Blass; 
ἀναβοέω ; “ ἀναδείκνυμι, ἀναδέξαι, Fr. 47” should read “ ἀναδέχομαι, avadefar,” as 
Dr. Van Cleef knows, since he refers to ava- under δέχομαι, not under δείκνυμι; 
ἄριθμος ; τότε μέν----τότε de, Ὁ. 35; θυμέομαι, with false references to év-, προ-. 
Under re II 4 for guattuor read guingue. Continenta, p. 55, conditionibus, p. 67, 
utremque, Ὁ. 82, are distressing misprints; εἰκός should not be translated by a 
masculine; the distinction made, under γῆ, between ¢erra and ¢e/lus is false; 
the phrase “de eo cuius causa agitur” under ἐπέ I 4 is at least ambiguous. 
Finally, while the quotations usually exhibit, as they are intended to do, the 
construction or relation of the words, this is occasionally obscured or falsified 
by misleading omissions or insertions. 

The preface assures us that the citations have been most carefully verified: 
“maxima diligentia,” says Dr. Van Cleef sadly, “cui par nullum praemium 
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bene scio me umquam adepturum.” Ifa good conscience is not a sufficient 
reward, the editor may reflect that the indexes of similar character which he 
hopes to publish later will be all the more warmly welcomed by scholars and 
students, who will trust to find in them the same accuracy combined with a 


more perfect clearness of syntactical vision. 
Wo. HAMILTON KIRK. 


ITALO P1zz1: Storia della poesia persiana. Vol.I,II. Torino, Unione tipo- 
grafico-editrice, 1894. xxiv, 350 pp. and 495 pp. 8vo. Lire ΤΟ. 


“Die Poesie steht zur Bildung des Menschen in einer zwiefachen Bezieh- 
ung: in einer der Form, indem sie Wahrheit und Lehre durch Einkleidung 
und rhythmischen Ausdruck der Einbildungskraft naher zu bringen sucht, 
und in einer des J#halts, indem sie tiberall das Erhabenste, Reinste und 
Schénste aufsuchend, im Menschen immer das Héchste und Geistigste seiner 
Natur anzueignen bemiiht ist, und ihm bestandig vor Augen halt, dass er den 
voriibergehenden Genuss der dauernden inneren Genugthuung, das Irdische 
dem Unendlichen nachsetzen und im Widerstreit der Neigungen und Pflichten 
Alles, durch Selbstbeherrschung und Erhebung tiber das Niedere und Gemeine, 
dem Adel und der Reinheit der Gesinnung opfern muss.” With these words 
of Wilhelm von Humboldt I may be allowed to begin my review of the well- 
disposed work in two volumes, which Italo Pizzi, who is already known by 
specialists for his extensive studies on Persian literature, and whose excellent 
translation of the whole Shahnameh into Italian was duly appreciated by me 
in this Journal (vol. XIV, 1, pp. 93-101), presents not to scholars only, but to 
a cultivated public in general, as the fruit of many years’ studies. Pizzi has 
studied no less than 129 poets for the purpose, and the list of the consulted 
books and MSS given on pp. xiv-xxiv proves the extensiveness of his knowl- 
edge. The reader is attracted by the ample contents and captivated by 
elegant representing and tasteful, aesthetic judgment. Especial care was 
bestowed by the author upon the characteristic of the personalities as well as 
of the different periods of Persian literature, and he generally succeeded 
excellently in this respect. 

We will try to enter into the particulars of the book. After an excellent 
introduction, Cap. I gives a general survey of the rise, development and the 
different periods of Persian poetry, ingeniously pointing out the precursors of 
each and the relations to middle or old Persian literature ; Cap. II treats the 
lyric, Cap, III the mystic and sceptic poetry. Cap. IV is merely consecrated 
to the celebrated poets Saadi and Hafiz, and concludes tlie first volume. Vol. 
II, Cap. V treats the epic poetry, Firdausi and the cyclic poets; Cap. VI the 
‘poesia romanzesca’ and the ‘poeti romanzeschi,’ especially Wizdmi, Khusrev 
di Dehli, Khag't Kirméni, Assdr, Séveghi, Fattéhi. These chapters, which 
give the development of the Iranian epos and its transition into the romantic 
epos of Vizdmi, seem to me the most brilliant parts of the book, and this is 
not surprising, the Persian national epos and its further romantic development 
in the time of the epigons having been Pizzi’s favorite study from the beginning 
of his learned career. While Cap. VII gives the moral and gnomic literature 
and its representatives, and Cap, VIII treats merely of Gémi and his literary 
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position, Pizzi tries in Cap. IX to trace resemblances and relations between 
Persian poetry and Italian legends and romances of the Middle Ages. If he 
goes perhaps too far in this way, and if his assertions are somewhat risked, 
this chapter remains nevertheless a very interesting and suggestive one. 

As to the disposition of this history of Persian poetry, the introduction to 
every period of literature is always in close connection with the poetical 
communications, making life and history go hand in hand with poetry, and 
thus throw light upon each other. The examples of translation, partly 
composed in the metres of the original, show Pizzi’s dexterity in translating 
and his good taste in the choice of every single piece. 

We will at last not omit to observe that the printing is almost always 
correct, the external appearance of the book fine and the price a moderate 
one. May Pizzi’s work have many readers; and if these few lines can con- 
tribute to procure him such, may he see in them the author’s thanks for the 
pleasure the reading of his book has afforded to him. 

Jana, April 5, 1896. EuUGEN WILHELM. 


Iranisches Namenbuch von FERDINAND JusTI. Gedruckt mit Unterstiitzung 
der Kéniglichen Akademie der Wissenschaften. xxviii und 526 5. 4to. 
Marburg, N. G. Elwert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1895. Preis 40 Mark. 


The present book of Iranian proper names has its origin in collections made 
by Ferdinand Justi for the sake of stating biographical and genealogical 
matters, when he studied the Oriental and Occidental sources for his history 
of Iran. It gives all Iranian proper names, from ancient down to modern 
times, and under every name quotes, together with proofs from the sources, 
such bearers of the same as are mentioned in political and literary history. 
It forms, therefore, a prosopography until the time of the destruction of the 
Persian empire by Islamism. These collections, chiefly drawn from historical 
sources, were afterwards completed by extracts from geographical and literary 
encyclopedias of Oriental scholars. Iranian proper names have indeed been 
treated already several times—for example, by Pott, Bréal, Keiper, Marquart, 
and the Parsee I. Τὶ Modi—but not until now were they completely collected. 
Considering the usefulness of such a collection, it was a very happy idea of 
Justi, who was himself better adapted to the task than any one else, to hasten 
the publication of his work, which offers so valuable materials to further 
investigation by giving 4490 proper names and 9450 persons, their bearers, 
besides adding 70 pedigrees, an Iranian iconography, viz. a list of 295 persons 
whose portraits are authenticated on coins and other contemporary monu- 
ments, a list of such words as form the second word of a compound name, and 
a list of name-affixes. 

As the grammatical formation of proper names is entirely the same in 
Iranian as in Indian, Greek, German, Slavic and Celtic, the Iranian names 
have been interpreted according to the etymological principles in use for the 
proper names of the last-named languages. The etymological interpretation 
is added to the names when it may be considered secure, or at least very 
probable; hypothetical interpretations are sometimes mentioned in the list of 
the words which form the second part of compound names (pp. 483-520). 
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Besides the Median, old, middle and neo-Persian names, Armenian names 
have been admitted as far as they are of Arsacidian origin, and likewise 
several Massagetic, Lazian (among them the purely Iranian Pacorus) and 
Scythic ones, to which belongs also the name Astyages, its bearer having been 
not a Median, but a Scythian usurpator. Such names from the remoter 
circumference of the Persian empire as cannot be etymologically explained 
with entire security, but are sometimes of Iranian appearance, like Abdus, 
name of a Parthian, have likewise been admitted. 

In order to give to this collection of proper names, besides its Anguistic 
value, also a Aistorical one, as a sort of historical dictionary, there are likewise 
mentioned, if the opportunity presents itself, persons whose name is not a 
Persian one. So the work contains in the adjoined pedigrees of princely and 
noble families also complete series of names which are foreign, as, for example, 
in the genealogies of the Persian dynasties after the victory of Islamism. 
Among the names are such from legends, especially of heroes, and such from 
pedigrees invented by court-genealogists for dynastic purposes; remarks are 
generally added only in cases where the falsification is not at once evident. 
Justi, furthermore, recurs to sources which seem historical but are in truth 
romantic or didactic, like Xenophon’s Kyropaedia, or to several writings 
which, like those of Lucian, do not at all pretend to be historical. 

The time when the bearers of the names lived is stated if possible, especially 
their year of death, the duration of a prince’s reign; if the sources give no 
intelligence in this respect, the time is given in general, naming, for example, 
the prince under whose reign the person lived, the author refers the reader to 
the lists of princes in the book. But although most of these lists are chrono- 
logically fixed in a satisfactory manner, still several of the secondary dynasties 
are uncertain; for example, the series of the princes of the Persis (p. 415), 
between the Seleucids and the Sassanids, which have become known by coins 
the time of which cannot be ascertained. 

Justi quotes in a chronological order the writers from whom he gathered the 
names; they are of course preceded by inscriptions and other contemporary 
documents. Besides the sources, secondary writers or compilators are often 
quoted to conduct the reader to the sources, but also because later writers give 
on occasion of the name further details which the sources have not. 

On the basis of the excellent introduction I have set forth the ruling 
principles faithfully observed, as far as I can see, by Justi in the composition 
of his book, and I have pointed out what the consulter will find in the book 
and what he may expect from it. My judgment is, that the work will bea 
source of abundant knowledge to the historian as well as to the linguist, that 
it is of prominent value for the purely linguistic way of consideration as well 
as with respect to the signification of the words. For not only are many 
Iranian words preserved in the proper names or used in a peculiar sense, but 
also the way and the point of view in giving names appear often in a new 
light. The list of affixes, furthermore, which are in use for the formation of 
names, is a good support for the linguist in examining the correctness of 
interpretations and in making etymologies on a broader basis than hitherto. 
In this respect I refer to Justi’s essay in the Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, vol. 49, pp. 681-91, where he gives some 
accompanying remarks and additions to his work. 
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Although comparative philology is founded on a solid base now, and vague 
etymologies and constructions are no longer possible, still the inquiring into 
the way how men and nations came to their names is, though highly attractive, 
connected with great difficulties. Whosoever has, for example, reflected about 
the origin of our German family and patronymic names will soon have been 
convinced that a great number of them still entirely lack a satisfactory 
explication ; others, when considered superficially, seem to afford a sense, 
but produce the supposition that the true relation was quite different, and 
that one was misled, judging by appearances. (See Karl Gustaf Andresen, 
Konkurrenzen in der Erklarung der deutschen Geschlechtsnamen ; Heilbronn, 
1883; introd., p. iii.) It is natural, therefore, in view of the difficulties of the 
matter, that not all the interpretations of Justi will have the approbation of 
every linguist, and Justi himself is very far from thinking himself infallible. 
I might name a number of etymologies which I myself cannot at all believe. 
But I will omit to do so, as before a truly gigantic performance like this one, 
it seems to me ridiculous to display trifles. I content myself with publicly 
thanking the author for his monumental work, which again gives evidence of 
German diligence and learning, expressing my pleasure that Iranian philology 
is now in possession of such an excellent and useful work. 
Jena, April 15, 1896. EUGEN WILHELM. 
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REVUE DE PHILOLOGIE. Vol. XIX. 


No. I. 

1. Pp.1-10. Philippe Fabia discusses the question whether the works of 
Tacitus were favorably received by his cotemporaries, and arrives at an affirm- 
ative conclusion. He admits that the favorable mention of Tacitus’s works 
by Pliny does not prove that they were successful, but he finds other reasons 
for the belief that they were. These reasons are not new as facts, but consist 
in a skilful manipulation of facts already known. [Rather remarkable is the 
following footnote (on Ann. IV 32 Pleraque ... parva forsitan et levia memo- 
ratu videri non nescius sum): ‘‘Notons bien que Tacite dit widerz et non 
visura esse. 1] songe aux lecteurs et aux auditeurs contemporains.” What 
would visura esse mean Ὁ] 


2. Pp.11-19. P.Couvreur discusses the σφόνδυλοι, composing the σφόνδυλος 
of the ᾿Ανάγκης ἄτρακτος in the myth of Er, as given in Plat. Rep. X 616 f., 
and quoted by Theon of Smyrna, Astron. 16. Couvreur demonstrates that 
the general σφόνδυλος was not a sphere but a circular disc, possibly somewhat 
curved on one side, and the different σφόνδυλοι were hollow discs fitting into 
each other like some of our weights. The article treats several other points. 
[It seems surprising that, as he says, “Interprétes et traducteurs ont vu des 
spheres 1& ob il n’y a que des cercies”; and again: “Tous les interprétes ont 
représenté ce peson (σφόνδυλος) comme sphérique.” In reading Plato I never 
conceived it any other way than as Couvreur describes it.] 


3. Pp. 20-23. Remarks on passages of Horace and Cicero, by H. Weil. 
1) The difficulties of Ars Poetica, 251-62, are discussed, and the sense cleared 
by punctuating 

Cum senos redderet ictus 
primus ad extremum similis sibi non ita pridem, 
tardior ut etc. 


The Latin pridem, like πάλαι, may mean ‘for a long time.’ 2) In Cic. De 
Oratore, III 185, for post anapaestus read postea paconicus. 


4. Pp.24-31. Critical notes, by P. Foucart, on Aristot. Rep. Ath. XLVIII, 
XLIX, LIV, LVII. 


5. Pp. 32-5. J. Chauvin discusses Valerius Flaccus, Argon. I 420, and 
proposes “celer aspera plumbo.” 


6. Pp. 36f. Ed. Tournier critically discusses Babr. XCVIII 4, 6, 9, 13, 
17 ff. 


7. Pp. 38-42. J. van der Vliet critically discusses six passages in Seneca, 
Suasoriae VI and VII. 


ὶ 
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8. Pp. 43 f. Ed. Tournier emends Ov. Met. VIII 667, 678, 679, 709. 


9. Pp. 45-64. The grammarian Virgil and the Latin rhythms, by Paul 
Lejay. In his concluding general remarks the author says: “ Un des éditeurs 
des poétes carolingiens se plaint, ἃ la fin de sa tache, de sortir tout meurtri et 
déchiré de ces buissons épineux, dépourvus de feuilles et de fleurs. Notre 
tache n’a guére été moins pénible.” The only fruit is: ‘Une étude un peu 
approfondie d’une des branches de l’enseignement et de la science a l’aube du 
VIle siécle nous fait entrer dans la psychologie de ces Ames oi la barbarie 
ambiante, la tradition scolastique, la curiosité naive, la puérilité pédante se 
mélaient étrangement.” To those that desire to do this, this elaborate article 
is commended. 


10. Pp. 65 ἢ. G. Lafaye proposes Zorguatum for Coruinum in Juv. VIII 7. 


11. Pp. 67-9. P. Tannery reads, in Theon of Smyrna, p. 90, 1. 13 ff. 
(Hiller), διὸ πρὸς τῷ εἰρημένῳ ὅρκῳ οἱ Πυθαγορικοὶ ἔλεγον τὸ [καὶ] «ré., and 
makes some interesting remarks. 


12. Pp.70-77. Aug. Audollent defends the genuineness of the greater part 
of the prologue of Plaut. Amphitryo. The article is of considerable interest 
to students of Plautus. 


13. Pp.78-104. Book Notices. 1) H.L. makes favorable mention of Otto 
Schwab, Historische Syntax der griechischen Comparation in der klassischen 
Litteratur (Beitrage u.s. w., v. Martin Schanz, fasc. 11). 2) Ph. E. Legrand 
summarizes and makes comments, not always favorable, on De Callimachi 
hymnis quaestiones chronologicae, scr. Bruno Ehrlich, Breslau, 1894. 3) F.C. 
commends G. R. Paton, Plutarchi Pythici dialogi tres, Berlin, 1893, and 
submits to the author some special observations. 4) F. Cumont describes and 
commends E. Nestle, A tract of Plutarch on the advantage to be derived from 
one’s enemies, London, 1894, and adds some suggestions. 5) J. Keelhoff 
regrets to find that The Attic Orators from Antiphon to Isaeus, by R.C. Jebb, 
2d ed., London, 1893, is little more than a reprint of the first edition. He 
points out several things in which he thinks changes should have been made. 
6) L. Auvray et G. Goyau, Correspondance inédite de Gaetano Marini et 
Isidoro Bianchi, Rome, 1893. Mentioned by L. Duvau. This correspondence 
throws light upon classical bibliography of the period, and contains the text 
of some inscriptions not found in the Corpus. 7) L’Eau. Etude philologique 
par H. Daussy. Paris, 1894. ᾧ merely says: ‘‘M. Daussy connait ‘les sept 
langues qu’on enseigne dans nos lycées.’ Que n’a-t-il appliqué ses connais- 
sances ἃ la lecture de quelque ouvrage élémentaire sur son sujet?” 8) L. Ὁ. 
describes H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, Etudes sur le droit celtique, Paris, 1894. 
He admires the author’s ability to draw far-reaching inferences, but distrusts 
their correctness in some cases. 9) L. Duvau reviews two works together: 
W. Deecke, Lateinische Schulgrammatik (with Erlauterungen for teachers in 
a separate volume), Berlin, 1893; and Karl Schmidt, Lateinische Schulgram- 
matik, 8. umgearbeitete Aufl., unter Mitwirkung von O. Gehlen, Wien, 1894. 
Duvau finds the former work too full in the treatment of forms, too brief in 
its syntax and examples. He condemns Deecke’s new terminology, and 
makes some very sensible remarks on the uselessness of changing technical 
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terminology. For instance: “ 1] n’y a pas grand mal ἃ dire que i Aorto est un 
‘ablatif,’ mais il est ridicule de dire que nous avons ici affaire au Woherfall.” 
His estimate of the Erlauterungen is favorable. The grammar of Schmidt, 
which the reviewer says he has not examined thoroughly, seems to him to be 
more judiciously proportioned. 10) Anthologia Latina sive poesis Latinae 
supplementum, pars prior, carmina in codicibus scripta rec. Al. Riese, fasc. I, 
ed. altera, Lipsiae, 1894. G. Lafaye gives an account of this work, pointing 
out the important improvements over the first edition, and comparing it with 
the work of Baehrens. He concludes that “il est impossible ἃ un éditeur de 
s’acquitter de sa tache avec une méthode plus sfire; c’était par 14 que M. Riese 
devait reprendre l’avantage sur Baehrens et il y a pleinement réussi.” 11) ὟΝ, 
C. Summers, A Study of the Argonautica of Valerius Flaccus, Cambridge, 1894. 
G. Lafaye describes this work, and subjects it to a respectful but not uniformly 
favorable criticism. The work (76 pages) is intended only to supplement 
those of others. 12) Grammatici Graeci recogniti et apparatu critico instructi 
partis quartae volumen posterius Choerobosci scholia in canones verbales et 
Sophronii excerpta e Characis commentario continens. Rec. A. Hilgard. 
Leipzig, 1894. Briefly described and in the main commended by H. Lebégue. 
12) Tacitus. The Agricola and Germania edited... by A. Grosvenor Hop- 
kins, Boston, etc., 1893. Ph. Fabia describes this work and makes some 
adverse comments. “On ne peut pas dire que M. Hopkins soit tout ἃ fait au 
courant des travaux relatifs 4 son double sujet; cependant ses notes sont trés 
riches, en somme, et rendront de réels services ἃ ceux pour qui elles sont 
faites.” 13) Selections from the Letters of the Younger Pliny, edited by 
Samuel Ball Platner, Boston, etc., 1894. Mentioned by H. B., who says: 
“C’est un essai assez heureux, mais ce n’est pas la perfection.” 14) Lexique 
des antiquités romaines, rédigé sous la direction de R. Cagnat,... par G. 
Goyau . .. avec la collaboration de plusieurs éléves de l’Ecole Normale supé- 
rieure, Paris, H. L. finds this an excellent and useful work. He points out 
a few slight defects. 15) La littérature latine jusqu’aux Antonins, par Paul 
Thomas, Bruxelles. H. Bornecque, after a brief description, says: “ L’ouvrage 
est parfait dans son genre, mais ce genre n’est pas sans défauts.” He thinks it 
might well have inscribed upon it: Indocti discant et ament meminisse periti. 
16) P. Siewert, Plautus in Amphitruone fabula quomodo exemplar Graecum 
transtulerit, Leipzig, 1894. Ch. Tailliart gives a brief analysis of the contents. 
The author’s erudition is vast, but his conclusions hardly convincing. 17) 
Léopold Constans, Etude sur la langue de Tacite, Paris, 1893. Ph. Fabia 
praises this work highly, but regrets that it is not printed in more attractive 
style. 18) Max Neumann, Eustathios als kritische Quelle fiir den Iliastext 
(reprint from 20th Supplementband der Jahrbiicher f. classische Philologie, 
pp. 145-340). Favorably mentioned by H. Lebégue. Eustathius had scarcely 
ally resources not at our command. 19) Cornell Studies in Classical Philology. 
No, IV. The Athenian Constitution, by G. W. Botsford, 1893. A. Martin 
commends this work on the whole, but calls attention to the author’s neglect 
of all French works on the subject. 20) Ausgewahlte Tragédien des Eurip- 
ides. 2. Iphigenie auf Tauris, erklart von F. G. Schéne und H. Kéchly. 
4. Aufl., neue Bearbeitung von E. Bruhn, Berlin, 1894. A. Martin pronounces 
this practically a new work, and one that would be excellent but for the 
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unfortunate disregard of the critical edition of Chr. Ziegler, 1873, 2d ed. 1884. 
21) Tacitus’ Agricola and Germania. With introduction and notes by H. M. 
Stephenson. Cambridge, 1894. Ph. Fabia finds this work in many respects 
like that of Hopkins, but not characterized by the same faults. He asks why 
S. has so carefully refrained from giving the names of the philologians who 
have thrown light upon some of the questions discussed. 22) Costantino 
Maes. Saggio dell’ intero Catalogo di centosei codici Greci della Biblioteca 
Angelica in Roma, totalmente descritti ed illustrati. Fascicolo primo. Rome, 
1894. L. Dorez says this work is a criticism of the librarian of the Angelica, 
with the catalogue of 12 MSS added at the end. The outcome promises to be 
two catalogues of the 100 MSS of the library. 23) Cebetis tabula, recensuit 
C. Prachter, Lipsiae, 1893. P. C. makes brief favorable mention. 24) Ae- 
schyli Fabulae cum lectionibus et scholiis codicis Medicei et in Agamemnonem 
codicis Florentini ab H. Vitelli denuo collatis, edidit N. Wecklein. 2 vol. 
Berlin, 1893. Reviewed by A. Martin, who gives an account of the contents 
(fragments, scholia, critical apparatus, proposed corrections). The work, of 
course, is viewed favorably. 25) Dr. Otto Schulthess, Bericht iiber die in den 
Jahren 1878-93 erschienene Litteratur zu den griechischen Staats- ἃ. Rechts- 
alterttimern (reprint from the Jahresbericht tiber ἃ. Fortschritte ἃ. 5. w.). 
B. H. directs attention to this (as yet incomplete) report, and joins the author 
in urging all authors of works of any sort bearing on the subject to send 
copies to him (Dr. Otto Schuithess, Frauenfeld, Switzerland). 26) Fridericus 
Hueffner, De Plauti comoediarum exemplis Atticis quaestiones maxime chro- 
nologicae, Gottingae, 1894. Jules Chauvin pronounces this doctor-dissertation 
worthy of attention. He explains the author’s method and sums up his results, 
which, he thinks, will in the main stand the test of criticism and further 
investigation. 27) Plutarchi Chaeronensis Moralia recognovit Gregorius N. 
Bernardakis. Vol. V. Leipzig, 1893. A. Martin gives a concise table of 
contents and history of the work of which this is part. He refers to adverse 
criticisms, especially those of Wilamowitz, and the author’s reply in vol. II 
(preface). 28) Otto Morgenstern, Curae Catullianae, Berolini, 1894 (progr. 
gymn.). 6. Lafaye commends the sober and respectful tone, and gives some 
samples of the textual criticism of the author, evincing method and penetra- 
tion. 29) Syriani in Hermogenem Commentaria, edidit H. Rabe. Vol. 11. 
Leipzig, 1893. P. C. makes brief but favorable mention. He finds the 
critical apparatus, however, confused and hard to consult. 30) Breslauer 
philologische Abhandlungen, VII. Band, 4. Heft: De Hyla, scr. G. Tiirk, 
Breslau, 1895. Ph. E. Legrand summarizes the work, which embraces all the 
documents and monuments relating to the Mysian god Hylas. 


No. 2. 

I. Pp. 105-8. Jules Nicole describes and publishes the text of a page of 
Eur. Orest. (vv. 1062-90). Unfortunately the troublesome vv. 1086 f. are 
entirely obliterated. Elided a (except in ἀλλ᾽ and πάντ᾽ is everywhere written. 
Nicole believes that this indicates a sort of synizesis rather than total elision, 
and to illustrate this view he refers to the famous γαλήν᾽ ὁρῶ incident. 


2. Pp.109-15. Pausanias and the destruction of Haliartos by the Persians, 
by Maurice Holleaux. In this highly interesting article it is shown that Hali- 
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artos was not destroyed by the Persians, and that Pausanias in his references 
to that event (IX 32, 5; X 35, 2) was probably misled by some work in which 
he found mention of the destruction of Haliartos in the war of Perseus (ἐν τῷ 
Περσικῷ πολέμῳ, or something of the sort)in 171. The article contains some 
very interesting details. 


3. P.115. L. Havet proposes af me for a me and af te for aps (ab, abs) ἐξ in 
Plaut. Trinum. 969. 


4. Pp. 116-18, Paul Tannery discusses the myth of Er (Plat. Rep. X 616 
BC). He shows that the luminous column cannot be the Milky Way, and 
holds that the myth relates to the world of Ideas and that, consequently, none 
of its phenomena are to be sought in the visible world. He incidentally 
discusses the nature of the ὑποζώματα of triremes. 


5. Pp. 119-22. P. Foucart discusses an Eleusinian inscription which 
records two victories of two joint choregoi, one victory being won κωμῳδοῖς, the 
other τραγῳδοῖς. The choregoi, Τνάθις Τιμοκήδους and ᾿Αναξανδρίδης Tipayépov, 
are shown to have been Eleusinians, and the fact is pointed out that the tragic 
contest must have preceded the comic. At the former Σοφοκλῆς ἐδίδασκεν, at 
the latter ᾿Αριστοφάνης ἐδίδασκεν. The inscription confirms the Schol. on Ar. 
Ran. 401, who cites from Aristotle that in 406-5 σύνδυο ἔδοξε χορηγεῖν τὰ 
Διονύσια τοῖς τραγῳδοῖς καὶ κωμῳδοῖς, It further shows that still at this date the 
choregoi for comedy were appointed by the archon, a fact interesting in connec- 
tion with Aristot. AQ. πολ. LVI 3 πρότερον δὲ καὶ κωμῳδοῖς καθίστη πέντε, viv δὲ 
τούτους αἱ φυλαὶ φέρουσιν. Foucart determines the very tragedy concerned and 
the year of the performance: it was the Oedipus Coloneus, produced in 401 
by the younger Sophocles. The exact date of the comedy cannot be fixed. 
[The argument for the date of the tragedy seems unsound. As Sophocles 
died before the Dionysia in 406-5, he truly says, the Σοφοκλῆς of the inscription 
must be the grandson; therefore, he concludes, the play must have been the 
Oed. Col. But there is nothing in the inscription to imply that the play was 
by the elder Sophocles. The occasion might very well have been one of those 
on which the grandson won victories with plays of his own, as, for instance, 
in 396.] 

6. P.122. Ed. Tournier proposes γενησόμενον for γενόμενον in Hat. I 108, 
βουλόμενος τὸ γενόμενον 


7. Pp.123-8. Albert Martin publishes a collation of part of the celebrated 
MS of Isocrates, Urbinas CXI, in the Vatican. He had already published a 
description and history of the MS and a recension of the Panegyricus (fasc. 
XXIV of the Bibliothéque des Ecoles frangaises d’Athénes et de Rome, and 
the present article (to be continued) is devoted to the Euagoras, Helen, and 
Philip. 

8. Pp. 129-35. Epigraphic Notes, by J. Delamarre. I. An inscription on 
a stone belonging to the ὅρος of a shrine to Ζεὺς Καταιβάτης, erected, like the 
bidental, where lightning had struck, confirming Etym. Mag. sub voc. ᾿Ενηλύσια. 
II. An inscription from Lemnos of same historical importance. III. A Greek 
inscription from Miletus relating to one Claudius Chionis, of the Roman 
empire (prob. about A. D. 200). 
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9. Pp. 136-8. Michel Bréal publishes an inscription from (ancient) Curu- 
bis, relating to P. Attius Varus, C. Considius Longus, and T. Tettius. It 
belongs to 49 B. C., doubles long vowels (2 and #), and gives us a new word, 
posteicuus (posticas, acc. pl.). 


1o. P. 138. A. Cartault maintains that, in Lucr. II 8, serena belongs to 
doctrina,. 


11. Pp. 139 f. 6. Lafaye proposes, Ov. Met. II 774, ingemuit, vultuque 
minax suspiria duxit. 


12. Pp. 140-42. Ed. Tournier critically discusses Ov. Met. VIII 108-51. 
13. -P. 142. R. Pichon proposes Casi/ini for Casini in Liv. XXVII 23, 2. 


14. P. 143. A. Cartault proposes repudiemus in Οἷς, Pro Arch. 19, and 
praedicare, ibid. 26. 


15. Pp.144-55. Latin Notes (continued from vol. XVII), by Paul Lejay. 
VII. somave and sonere, VIII. voto and veto, IX. vindex, X. invidentia and 
invideor, X1. temporum gante, XII. Ov. Met. 1 15 (read ‘gua refugit tellus, illuc 
εἰ pontus et aer’). These notes merit attention. 


16. Pp.156-76. Book Notices. 1) G. Fougéres, La vie publique et privée 
des Grecs et des Romains. Album contenant 885 gravures avec des sommaires 
et des légendes explicatives. Paris, 1894. B.H. describes this work, which 
he finds useful and attractive, but capable of improvement in some respects. 
2) Eugen Pridik, De Alexandri Magni epistularum commercio, Berlin, 1893. 
B. Haussoullier pronounces this a very conscientious and useful work, but 
suggests several improvements, the.most important being that the letters 
should be classified and arranged thus: I. Epigraphic, II. Authentic, 111, 
Doubtful, ΙΝ. Spurious. The arrangement of the author is: I. Letters from 
Alexander, II. Letters to Alexander. Each of these groups contains as many 
subdivisions as there are classes of correspondents. The genuine, doubtful 
and spurious letters are mixed without distinction. Of course the character of 
each letter in this respect is stated in the accompanying remarks. 3) Rhetores 
Graeci ex recognitione Leonardi Spengel. Vol. I, pars 2. Edidit C. Hammer. 
Leipzig, 1894. A. Martin finds this work satisfactory in every respect, except 
that, as he shows by a number of illustrations, the author’s collations of MSS 
contain not a few inaccuracies. 4) Friedrich Blass, Die attische Beredsam- 
keit. Dritte Abtheilung, erster Abschnitt. Demosthenes. Zweite Aufl. 
Leipzig, 1893. Also: Hyperidis Orationes sex cum ceterarum fragmentis 
edidit Fr. Blass. Editio tertia. Leipzig, 1894. A. Martin considers the 
Demosthenes, of course, a decided improvement on the old edition. He 
discusses Blass’s view of the genuineness of the first oration against Aristo- 
geiton, and also his treatment of the question of rhythm. He describes the 
Hyperides, and highly commends both works. 5) La Révolution oligarchique 
des Quatre-Cents ἃ Athénes et ses causes, par Horace Micheli, Genéve, 1893. 
A. Martin briefly mentions this work, which shows acquaintance with, and 
ability to use, ancient sources, but betrays neglect of some recent works. 
6) Scholia in Aeschyli Persas rec. O. Dahnhardt, Leipzig, 1894. Ρ. Ὁ. makes 
brief but, on the whole, favorable mention, and notes the absence of an index. 
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7) The Hellenica of Xenophon, books I and II, edited with notes by R. W. 
Blake, Boston, 1894. P. C. finds the grammatical part of the commentary 
good, but the part pertaining to history, geography, etc., not so good. 8) Thu- 
cydides, book III, edited on the basis of the Classen-Steup edition by Ch. F. 
Smith, Boston, 1894. Very brief mention by P. C., who points eut in the 
index several words erroneously called ἅπαξ εἰρημένα (most of them, however, 
found only in late authors), 9) Herodotos erklart von H. Stein, III. Band, 
Buch V u. VI. 5. Auflage. Berlin, 1894.—Sophokles erklart von F. W. 
Schneidewin, V. Bandchen, Elektra, IX. Auflage, besorgt von A. Nauck. 
Berlin, 1893. Favorably mentioned by P.C. 10) Velleius Paterculus, book 
II, chapters XLI-CXXXI, edited with introduction and notes by F. E. Rock- 
wood, Boston, etc., 1893. R. Pichon pronounces this an excellent school 
edition, 11) M. Tulli Ciceronis pro T. Annio Milone ad iudices Oratio. 
Edited for schools and colleges by J. S. Reid. Cambridge, 1894. R. Pichon 
finds this an excellent school edition, which, in certain respects, is also a good 
scholarly work. He makes a few corrections. 12) Ὁ. Julii Caesaris Commen- 
tarii cum A. Hirtii aliorumque supplementis ex recensione Bernardi Kibleri. 
Vol. I. Commentarii de Bello Gallico. Editio maior. Lipsiae, 1893. G. 
Simonnet gives a tolerably full discussion of the critical apparatus of this 
edition, which, though a school-book, contains‘an account of the MSS. The 
reviewer regrets some omissions, and want of clearness in the method of 
presentation. Otherwise his estimate of the work seems to be high. 13) 
Flavii Josephi Opera edidit et apparatu critico instruxit Benedictus Niese. 
Vol. III. Antiquitatum Judaicarum libri XI-XV. Berlin, 1892.— Editio 
minor t. II 1888, t. III 1892. A. J. gives an analysis of the critical apparatus, 
finds some minor faults, but otherwise commends the work. Voll. I, II and 
IV had already appeared. The minor edition receives brief but favorable 
mention, 14) Flavii Josephi De Judaeorum vetustate sive contra Apionem 
lib. II, editio minor, vol. V, 1889. This work of B, Niese is briefly described 
by A. J. 15) De bello Judaico libros VII ediderunt Justus a Destinon et 
Benedictus Niese, Berlin, 1894. Described and commended by A. J., who 
begins thus: “Ce qui précéde était imprimé quand nous avons recu ce VI¢ vol. 
qui nous offre la premiére édition critique, digne de ce nom depuis celle de 
Hawerkamp, de l’ouvrage connu sous le titre de dello judaico, conservé par les 
éditeurs, qui établissent trés nettement que cet écrit fut publié du vivant de 
Vespasien.” 16) Franz Cumont, Textes et monuments figurés relatifs aux 
mystéres de Mythra, etc., Bruxelles, 1894 and 1895. B. H. describes and 
praises this work, and awaits its completion with impatience. 17) A. Schlemm, 
De fontibus Plutarchi commentationum de audiendis poetis et de fortuna, 
Géttingen, 1893. G. Rodier highly commends the part treating of the De 
Fortuna, but finds some doubtful conclusions in the rest of the work, though 
others are sound. 18) Scriptores physiognomonici Graeci et Latini, rec. Rich. 
Foerster. 2 voll. Leipzig, 1893. V. Friedel makes very appreciative mention 
of this work, which cost its author more than thirty years of severe toil. 19) 
T. Macci Plauti Asinaria, by J. H. Gray, Cambridge, 1894. Pronounced by 
Ch. Tailliart ‘‘a very good edition equally removed from too great conjectural 
boldness and too prudent reserve.” 20) Alfred von Gutschmid, Kleine 
Schriften, herausgegeben von Franz Rihl. T. V. Schriften zur rémischen 
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und mittelalterlichen Geschichte und Literatur. Leipzig, 1894. Summarized 
by J. Laurent, who regards it as an important work. 21) Iphigenie auf 
Tauris, ed. Schéne, Kichly; revised by E. Bruhn (see Rev. ἃ. Phil. XIX, p. 
94). A. Martin replies to a complaint of Bruhn that injustice had been done 
him in the review of this wotk. It is a question of the propriety of Bruhn’s 
having neglected Ziegler’s critical edition. 22) Esaias Lalin, De particularum 
comparativarum usu apud Terentium, Norrcopiae, 1894. Pronounced by P. T. 
a conscientious and valuable work. 23) Paolo Bellezza, Dei fonti e dell’ 
autorita storica di C. Crispo Sallustio, Milano, 1891. Ph. Fabia does not 
highly commend this prize essay (‘crowned’ by the Academy of Sciences and 
Letters of Milan), and adds that Bellezza has also published a work of no 
value on the sources of Tacitus. 24) R. Beer, Handschriftenschatze Spaniens, 
Wien, 1894. (Reprint from the Reports of Academy of Vienna.) Highly 
commended by Max Bonnet, who believes it will prove very useful to 
philologians. 


No. 3. 


1. Pp.177-9. An epigram on the battle of Actium, published, with com- 
ments, by F.G. Kenyon. The epigram was found on a piece of Egyptian 
papyrus. The writing belongs to the first half of the first century after Christ. 
Other writings on the same papyrus, in different hands but apparently of the 
same date, are dated between A. D.5 and 15. The rare words γηθαλέος, adnpic 
and πρυτάνευμα occur in the epigram, which cannot have been composed 
before 27 Β. C., as it contains the title Σεβαστός. 


2. Pp.180f. H. Weil makes some critical remarks on the epigram just 
mentioned. 


3. Pp. 182-7. H. Omont publishes two letters written by Claude de 
Saumaise to Jacques-Auguste de Thou about the Greek and Latin anthologies. 


4. Pp. 188-96. A. Martin concludes his article begun on p. 123. 


5. P.196. L. Havet restores meos for nostros in Anthology (Riese), 445, 3, 
from a quotation made by Loup, who must have seen a MS with that reading. 


6. Pp. 197-209. De Aristotele primordiisque Comoediae Atticae, Fran- 
ciscus Susemihl. This article treats of, or touches on, the origin of the Attic 
comedy, the invention of the different parts, and the introduction of the third 
actor. It starts out with a discussion of Aristot. Poet. 3. 1448* 29 ff., 4. 1449* 
9 ff., 5. 1449" 37 ff. The treatment is not very systematic, and the conclusions, 
which are not summed up, are a little vague, though the article as a whole is 
suggestive. The author takes issue with some of Zielifiski’s views, especially 
in regard to the double origin of the Attic comedy. 


6. P.209. Ed. Tournier emends Babr. CXI (134), 5-9; CXIII (136). 


7. Pp. 210-13. G. Lafaye offers an ingenious explanation of Varro, Rer. 
Rust. II 5, § and Sat. frag. 257, 268 (Biicheler). 


8. Pp. 214-17. R.Cagnat publishes an interesting inscription with uncial 
letters, belonging to the early part of the third century after Christ, and found 
at Timgad. He discusses this and other uncial inscriptions from the same 
place. 
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g. Pp. 218-31. Ph. Fabia investigates the third marriage of Nero. The 
discussion is divided into six sections, as follows: I. The offer of Nero to 
marry Antonia; her refusal and death. II. The family and lineage of Statilia 
Messalina. III, The date of her birth; her marriage with Vestinus and his 
death. IV. The date of her marriage with Nero. V. Her treatment by 
Nero: his ‘harem,’ and marriage with ‘Sabina’ (the eunuch, Sporus); his 
failure to honor Messalina as he had honored Poppaea. VI. Messalina’s 
character ; her pursuits after Nero’s death; her relations to Otho. 


10. Pp. 232-40. Book Notices. 1) P. Terenti Hautontimorumenos, with 
an introduction and notes by J. H. Gray, Cambridge, 1895. Ph. Fabia finds 
the commentary in the main good, but otherwise does not commend the work. 
2) Antonius Baumstark, Lucubrationes Syro-graecae, Leipzig, 1894. F. Cu- 
mont describes this work with high praise, and points out its usefulness to 
Hellenists as well as Orientalists. He does not agree with the author in 
attributing certain Syriac versions to Sergius (the physician and priest who 
died A, D. 536). 3) Ludovico Macinai, Omero, l’Iliade, canto I, con note 
italiane, Roma, 1894. J. Petitjean considers this a good book, capable of 
slight improvement here and there. 4) Drei- und vierzeitige Laingen bei 
Euripides, von Dr. 5. Reiter, Wien, 1893. (Sitzungsberichte der Kais. Akad. 
ἃ, Wissensch. in Wien, Philos, Hist. Classe, Band CXXIX.) P. Masqueray 
considers all the instances doubtful, where a long syllable corresponds to a 
trochee, and so does not accept the author’s conclusions. He points out that 
when in strophe and antistrophe there is a correspondence even between a 
tribrach and trochee, a dactyl and a spondee, etc., we regularly find one of the 
two feet ina proper name. He concludes that it is a priori improbable that 
Eur. would have placed a triseme long in antithesis to a triseme dissyllabic 
foot. Still he thinks that in the cantica for actors (who were more skilled 
than the choreutae) such correspondence may possibly be found. 5) Theodor 
Kock, Ausgew&hlte Komédien des Aristophanes. Erstes Bandchen, Die 
Wolken, 4. Aufg. Berlin. Viertes Bandchen, Die Végel, 3. Aufg. Noticed 
briefly by A. Martin, who expresses high appreciation of the important con- 
tributions of Kock to our knowledge of Greek comedy. He regrets, however, 
that the introductions were not more radically changed, especially in their 
tone, which is too florid. He commends Kock’s decision not to introduce the 
analysis of Zieliriski. 6) Anthologia Graeca epigrammatum Palatina cum 
Planudea edidit Hugo Stadtmueller. Vol. I. Leipzig, 1894. A. Martin 
highly praises this volume, but reserves final judgment of the whole work till 
it shall be completed. He discusses the question of the number of hands that 
worked on the Palatinus. The only objection he raises is that the author 
makes too many conjectures, some of them not to be considered. 7) Anec- 
dota Graeca theologica cum prolegomenis. Gennadii archiepiscopi Constan- 
tinopolitani dialogus Christiani cum Judaeo, sive refutatio erroris Judaici, etc. 
E cod. Bernensi DLXXIX primum ed. et adnot. Albertus Jahnius.—Accedunt 
Analecta miscella theologica, etc., Lipsiae, 1893. C.E.R., in a brief note, 
points out the great usefulness of this excellent work. 


No. 4. 
1. Pp. 241-54. Declension in the Attic inscriptions of the Empire, by 
Joseph Viteau. This article is a useful supplement to Meisterhans. 
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2. P.254. Ed. Tournier emends Babrius, XC (107). 


3. Pp.255f. Paul Le Breton discusses the origin of variants found on the 
margin of a copy of Plautus published by Aldus in 1522. 


4. Pp. 257-64. Book Notices. 1) A. Bailly, Dictionnaire grec-frangais 
rédigé avec le concours de M. E. Egger, ἃ l’usage des lycées et des colléges, 
Paris, 1895. B. Haussoullier highly commends this work (of 2200 pages) and 
points out a considerable number of minor errors. 2) J. Keelhoff accepts in 
the main the views expressed in ‘extended’ and ‘remote’ deliberatives in 
Greek, by W. G. Hale, Boston, 1894 (extract from the Transactions of the 
Am. Phil. Association). 3) L. Preller, Griechische Mythologie, vierte Aufl. 
bearbeitet von Carl Robert. Vol. I, part 2. Berlin, 1894. Commended by 
A. Martin. 4) Musici scriptores Graeci, ... recognovit Carolus Janus, Leipzig, 
1895. Briefly mentioned by C. E. R. 5) T. M. Plauti Stichus, edited with 
introduction and notes by C. A. M. Fennell, Cambridge, 1893. Briefly men- 
tioned by J. Vendryés, who finds it a good edition. 6) Ausgewahlte Briefe 
von M. Tullius Cicero, erklart von Friedrich Hofmann. 1. Bandchen, 6. Aufl., 
besorgt von Karl Lehmann. Berlin, 1892. Highly praised in general by 
Philippe Fabia, who regrets the omission of some desirable features. 7) E. 
Le Blant, Sur deux déclamations attribuées 4 Quintilien (21 pp. in 4to), Paris, 
1895. Briefly described by L. D. 8) Acta Apostolorum sive Lucae ad Theo- 
philum liber alter. Editio philologica, apparatu critico, commentario perpetuo, 
indice verborum illustrata, auctore Friderico Blass. Gédttingen,1895. Joseph 
Viteau gives a short account of this work, which he highly commends, though 
he finds a few minor faults. 9) Etude sur la Peregrinatio Silviae, ... par le 
R. P. Dom Fernand Cabrol, Paris, 1895. Summarized by Joseph Viteau. 
The Peregrinatio Silviae was discovered in 1885 at Arezzo by Gamurrini. It 
is the account of a visit made by a pious woman named Silvia to the ‘Sacred 
Places’ in Jerusalem, and is of great importance for Christian antiquities. 


In this number the Revue des Revues, commenced in a previous number, is 


concluded. 
MILTON W. HUMPHREYS. 


PHILOLOGuS, Vol. LI (1892). 


I, pp. 1-13. O. Rossbach, Zum Altesten Kriegswesen, takes up two points 
in ancient warfare: first the large, oval prae-Carian shield described by 
Herodotos (1,171), whose explanation has hitherto been misunderstood and 
disbelieved, but whose accuracy is now again vindicated, as it has been so 
often before—this time by the study of a representation of such a shield upon 
a silver cup discovered by Schliemann at Mykenai. In the second part of his 
article Rossbach enquires into the use and early disappearance of the chariot 
in Hellenic warfare. 


P. 13. M. Petschenig emends passages in Ianuarius Nepotianus. 


II, pp. 14-45 and XIV, pp. 212-30. G. F. Unger, Tages-Anfang, considers 
in detail each passage bearing upon this question, and defends his views, 
already expressed in Miller’s Handbuch (vol. I, 1886), against Bilfinger, who 
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in his dissertation on the same subject (Stuttgart, 1881) had opposed them. 
It is expressly stated, says Unger, by the: old writers that the day of 24 hours 
—that is, the calendar or civil day—of the Athenians began at sunset, and 
that of the Romans at midnight. For certain reasons, however, direct 
evidence of the fact is by no means as easily discovered as one might expect. 
The older and essential meaning of both ἡμέρα and dies is the light of day as 
opposed to the darkness of night. This use of the two words was so entirely 
in the ascendant throughout the lifetime of both languages that many 
writers never use the secondary meaning at all, except when they cannot 
avoid it. Even in periods of several days’ duration only the intervals of light 
are counted, and many of the Roman writers shut out the nights altogether 
from their calculations. For this reason calendar dates—the surest evidence 
for the beginning of day—are entirely avoided by the majority of writers. 
The usage of the Greeks, until the author's addition of several more in his 
treatment of the subject (Miller’s Handbuch), was supported by but a single 
example, from Homer. The Roman usage is expressly stated by Varro, Pliny, 
Censorinus and others. The Macedonian day began at sunrise. 


P. 45. R. Marcellino emends Plotinus. 


III, 46-64. G. Wentzel, Mythographische Miscellen. 2. Die Oinotropen 
bei Kallimachos, shows that while certain details of this story are doubtless 
due to his own invention, Ovid goes back for his authority to Lykophron and 
to the Aitia of Kallimachos. A detailed review is given of the various 
ramifications and contaminations of the legend with especial reference to the 
version of Ovid. 

Pp. 64, 265, 283, 360; XXXVI, 519-29, 622, 669; XLVIII, 680-91 and 734. 
M. Petschenig emends various passages of Ammianus Marcellinus. 


IV, 65-71. L. Bloch. Critical notes on the Homeric Hymn to Demeter. 


V, 72-83. J. Sommerbrodt. On the value of the Vaticanus (87%) of 
Lucian. This article seems to have been called out by a somewhat severe 
review of the author’s work by Schwartz (B. P. W. 1890, No. 41). Sommer- 
brodt attempts to vindicate the position of the Vaticanus 87 & as a MS of 
value, though he recognizes and frankly acknowledges that anything like a 
clear-cut statement of the true relationship of the Lucian MSS is at present 
impossible. He thinks, however, that the following are facts beyond contra- 
diction: The Vaticanus 87 & is not free from interpolations and imperfec- 
tions, These it shares more or less with nearly all the other MSS of Lucian. 
In essential points, however, it agrees with those MSS which are of recognized 
value. Hence it may not be overlooked in our establishment of a Lucian text. 


VI, 84-112 and XXVIII, 422-64. K.Buresch. Kritischer Brief (to Crusius) 
iiber die falschen Sibyllinen. 

VII, 113-36. H.Blimner. Kritisches und Exegetisches zu den Gedichten 
des Herondas. 
Pp. 136 and 145. J. Mahly emends Euripides, Medea 1255 and 1314. 

VIII, 137-45. J. Miller, Die Beziehungen der Vita Apollonii des Philo- 
stratos zur Pythagorassage, thinks that Philostratos used Apollonius’ Vita of 
Pythagoras in his work. 
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IX, 146-50. R. Ellis, Catulliana, traces imitations of Catullus in the so- 
called Obiurgatio amatoris puerorum recently published by Werner from Cod. 
Turicensis (12th century). The discovery is of especial interest in showing 
that perhaps some one between the roth and 12th centuries had a copy of 
Catullus before him. This would help to bridge the long gap of silence 
between Ratherius and the appearance of the archetype of our present MSS of 
Catullus. 


X, 151-5. E. Klebs. Eine antike Benutzung des Curtius Rufus. The 
absolute silence of the ancient writers with regard to Quintus Curtius is a 
well-known fact of literary history. Traces of his influence cannot be pointed 
out with certainty, though one passage in Seneca (Epist. 59,12 = Curtius 8,10, 
27) to which Wiedemann (Phil. 30, 347) drew attention is possibly an evidence 
that he had seen the work of his contemporary. Klebs thinks that Hegesippus 
was evidently influenced by Curtius 9, 4, 27 ff. in his recapitulation of the 
story told there. 


XI, 156-71. M. Manitius, Beitrége zur Geschichte rém. Dichter im Mittel- 
alter, continues his article of vol. 50, p. 334 ff., taking up the Anthol. Lat., the 
Disticha Catonis and Aemilius Macer. Citations from Macer have no inde- 
pendent value, as they are all derived from Isidore and the Grammarians. 


Miscellen : 

Pp. 172-5. R. Peppmiiller emends Kallinos 1,15 and Semonides Amorg. 
7. 45. 

Pp. 175-7. E. Graf emends Aisch, Supp. 197 ff. 

Pp. 177-80. E. Wendling argues for the Greek origin of the proverb 
(Herond. 3, 75) which Seneca, Apocol. 5, 74, gives as: “ὍΘ᾽ mures ferrum 
rodunt,” i. e. where there is nothing to eat. 

Pp. 180-82, M. Schneider. Coniecturarum trias in Naumachii Epirotae 
Medici fragmenta. 

Pp. 182-4. W.R. Paton. Ad Iamblichi de Vita Pythagorica librum. 

Pp. 184-5. O. Edler emends Tac. Hist. 4, 53. 

Pp. 186-8. O.E.Schmidt. “P. Bagiennus.” This man, whom Gardthausen 
(Augustus und seine Zeit, I 1, 102) makes the lieutenant of Antony, appears 
but once in Latin literature (Cic. Ep. 10, 33, 4). M has e¢ pupilh Bagienni 
unam (sc. legionem). Schmidt suggests e¢ populi (popelli) Bagienni (Bagien- 
norum) unam, which was not, he says, an uncommon practice at this period 
and, moreover, is suggested in the following sentence. 

Pp. 188-9. J. Haury emends Theophanes 1, 170, 24. 

Pp. 189-91. M. Manitius. Gellius bei Vincenz von Beauvais. Additional 
references to those in his article, Phil. 48, 564 ff. 

Pp. 191-2. M. Manitius. Nachtrage zu Solin. Cp. Phil. 47, 562 ff. 


XII, 193-7. C.von Holzinger. Theokrit in Orchomenos. The foundation 
for a supposed stay of the poet in Orchomenos is Idyll. 16, esp. 105-9 (Hicks 
and Christ). Holzinger combats this view, emphasizing the presence of 
Pindaric reminiscences and the fact that the piece closes with a reference to 
the Graces. The poem is in reality a ‘ Bettelgedicht, although Theokritos is 
by no means a Prodromos or a Manuel Philes. Hence there is no proof of 
any sojourn of the poet at Orchomenos. 
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P.197. J. Mahly emends Aristot. Pol. 1, 3. 


XIII, 198-211. O. E. Schmidt, P. Ventidius Bassus, traces the career of 
the famous muleteer-consul after the death of his patron Caesar, making the 
very plausible suggestion that the well-known parody “Sabinus ille,” etc. 
(after Catull. 4), is not Vergilian, but a piece of political satire by some 
unknown poet, directed against Ventidius and his sudden rise to the consulship. 


P. 230. W.Kroll. Hermetica. 

XV, 231-46. Ἐς Hanssen. Das Enkomiologische Metrum. 

P, 246. Th. Stangl emends Bell. Afr. 18. 

XVI, 247-65. F. Polle emends several passages in Soph. Philoktetes. 


XVII, 266-75. L.Cohn gives an account of the MSS of Philo in Oxford 
and Paris. 


XVIII, 276-83. L. Holzapfel emends several passages in Plutarch. 


XIX, 284-93. K. Praechter. Skeptisches bei Lukian. The intimate 
connection of some passages of Lucian with Sextus Empiricus has already 
been pointed out by Struve and Fritzsche. Praechter adds to the collection 
of the latter scholar several other passages from the Hermotimos and the 
Parasite, and in this article considers each in detail. The author opposes 
Fritzsche’s view that the skepticism of the Hermotimos goes back to Men- 
ippos and through him to Timon of Phlius. The point of view in the Her- 
motimos is in reality opposed to that of the Cynic philosophy. Hence 
Praechter thinks that the skepticism of Lucian comes not from Menippos, but 
from some unknown author whose date, though it cannot be fixed with 
certainty, is not far from contemporaneous, 


P. 293. ‘R. J.’ emends Arist. Pol. Ath. 73, 25. 


XX, 294-315. Fr. Cauer. Studien zu Theognis. Continued from Phil. 50, 
529 ff. 


P, 315. O. Crusius emends Herondas, III 69. 


XXI, 316-50. H. J. Heller. Beitrige zur Kritik und Erklarung der 
Taciteischen Werke. 


XXII, 351-4. P. Habel. Note on the meaning of Bucranium. The symbol 
appears twice on pontifical coins of Commodus (175 A. D.) and twice in the 
reign of Caracalla (197 A. D.). The author opposes Borghesi’s view that this 
was a symbol of the Sodales Augustales. Habel shows that its presence upon 
these coins is simply due to a misunderstanding on the part of the designer. 
He saw the Bucranium every day among the sacred utensils, and thought that 
he might use it to produce a new type for the reverse of the pieces in question. 
As such it has no symbolic value. 


XXIII, 355-60. B.Kindt. Petronius and Lucan. It is pointed out in this 
interesting article that in his poem on the Civil War so often discussed, 
Petronius is neither giving Lucan a lesson in the art of literary composition, 
nor calling attention to the luxury of the Romans asa cause of the war, a 
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point which Lucan had slighted; nor is he attempting a parody or a travesty 
of Lucan, though traces of it are here and there visible. Petronius’ difference 
with Lucan is on the causes of the war which are recited at length in the first 
book of the Pharsalia. As such the poem of Petronius is not a fragment. It 
is, in fact, an apology for Caesar written by one of the cohors amicorum of 
Nero, a descendant of Caesar. 


XXIV, 361-3. H. Deiter collates the fragmentary Liber de remediis fortu- 
itorum contained in the Amsterdam Codex No. 80. 


XXV, 364-74. W.M. Lindsay. On the verse-accent of words like facilius 
in the poetry of the Republic. In this valuable article, which contains a full 
list of examples from the tragic and comic poets, Lindsay arrives at the 
following conclusions: The accent /dci/ius—that is, of a quadrisyllable having 
the first three syllables short—is subject to no limitations. Of course, it is to 
be expected that such words should be found in most cases at the beginning of 
ἃ trochaic or at the end of an iambic verse or hemistich. But while words 
beginning with a vowel often follow, the accent /dci/ius does not rise from 
elision, nor from the necessities of metre, since many examples are found in 
other parts of the verse where elision does not occur. Cases of /facd/ius, at 
least in Plautus, are very rare. Of 760 examples only 60 are exceptions to 
the rule fdciius and a number of them are uncertain. When we take into 
consideration the instability of our MS tradition and the revisions and inter- 
polations to which all the Plautine plays have been more or less subject, we 
have a right to believe that the poet’s invariable rule was /dci/ius. In 
Terence the usage is so little changed as to make Spengel’s note to Andria 
203 more than doubtful. The proportion in Terence is 22 facélius, some of 
them uncertain, to 200 fdcifius. The same rule is observed in the fragments 
of comedy and tragedy. Fac¢lius does not appear to any extent until Phaedrus 
and Syrus. In Seneca it is still more common. 


Miscellen: 

Pp. 375-7. M. Schneider. Zur Batrachomyomachie. 

Pp. 377-8. J. Hirschberg. Μαγειρικῶς in the Knights of Aristophanes 
(375-81). In explaining this passage Kock says that after killing the pig, its 
tongue was pulled out, the object being to discover whether it had measles or 
not. The scholiast also says μετὰ τὸ ἀποσφάξαι. As Hirschberg remarks, the 
context of this passage clearly implies that the pig was alive at the time the 
operation was performed. It is expressly stated by Aristotle (H. A. 8, 21) and 
Rufus (Oribas. Coll. Med. 4, 2) that one method of diagnosis for measles in 
pork was by examination of the pig’s tongue while yet alive. Hirschberg is 
told by the director of the board of inspectors of the shambles at Berlin that 
the process is still known and practised throughout Germany, where it has the 
name of werfen, although, in the interests of humanity, it is now prevented in 
the cities. He adds that the process is not due to superstition, but has a 
genuine practical value, at least in cases where the disease is well advanced. 

Pp. 379-80. K. Zacher contends for πασσακί instead of πάσσακι (Arist. Ach. 
763), i. e. mav-cax-ei, “ mit allem Nachdruck, ganz und gar,” and compares the 
tropic meaning of ῥοπή. 

Pp. 380-81. H.Késtlin. Isagoras und Kleisthenes. Zu Herod. 5. 66, 6. 131. 
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Pp. 381-4. H. Mayer. Ueber eine Berliner Handschrift der Achilleis des 
Statius. 


XXVI, 385-402. K.Tiimpel. Die Muschel der Aphrodite. With plate. 
In this interesting article it is shown that the ‘shell of Aphrodite’ about which 
there has been so much discussion in the past is without doubt the Nautilus. 
The testimony of Archaeology is to the effect that the cult originated with the 
seafaring folk of Troizen, and thence probably spread to the northward. It is 
demonstrated that in her association with the Nautilus we have still another 
proof that Aphrodite is not of Oriental origin. But why was the Nautilus a 
symbol of the goddess of love and beauty? Tiimpel’s very plausible expla- 
nation is, in brief, as follows: 

As patron of the Troizenians Aphrodite was essentially a goddess of the sea 
and patron of a people who were far excellence sailors. Her temples were 
usually set on headlands and other conspicuous sites. It was an ancient 
belief that before rough weather the Nautilus set his sails, but in fair weather 
furled them and resorted to his paddles. Hence these sailors of old looked 
upon him, as our sailors do upon ‘Mother Carey’s Chickens,’ as portending 
fair weather or foul, and therefore naturally connected him with their patron- 
goddess. From this point of view the numerous representations of the 
Nautilus in ancient art, the figures of it used as amulets, etc., are readily 
explained. 


XXVII, 403-21. L. Erhardt. Ilias B. An examination of the construction 
of the book. The contradictions in the first half are not due, the author 
thinks, to the unskilful patchwork of later times. The order of exposition 
was chosen in the first place for its effect upon the hearers. The catalogue of 
ships is a later addition. Nestor’s speech (362 ff.) was designed as a transition 
to it. 


XXIX, 465-73. L.Bornemann. Critical and exegetical notes on Pindar’s 
6th Pythian Ode. : 


XXX, 474-83. E. Rohde, Die Abfassungszeit des Platonischen Theaetet, 
again takes up the questions argued in vol. 50, p.1 ff., and reiterates his former 
views. 


P. 483. Th. Stangl emends Boethius, Cons. Phil. 85, 91. 
XXXI, 454-88. Ὁ. Wernicke. Miscellanea Critica. 


XXXII, 489-500. P. Natorp, the Aspasia of Aischines, reconstructs, as far 
as is possible, this work and discusses the doctrines advanced by the author. 


P. 500. Μ. Petschenig emends Corippus. 


XXXIII, sor-6. G. Sixt. Des Prudentius Abhangigkeit von Seneca und 
Lucan, The dependence of Prudentius upon these authors is not confined to 
echoes of phrase, vocabulary or construction, but extends to entire scenes and 
episodes. For instance, Seneca’s description of the death of Hippolytus 
(Phaed. 1073 ff.) is the evident prototype of Prudentius’ account of the death 
of the Christian martyr by the same name (Perist. 11, 85 ff.). So Cath. 9, 70 
= Herc. Fur. 46 ff., etc. Naturally enough, Lucan’s well-known fondness for 
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bloody scenes and frightful details of suffering make him a welcome model for 
a poet who undertook to describe the deaths of martyrs. Sixt gives a number 
of striking parallels. Appended to the article is a detailed list of single 
phrases in which imitation is evident. 


XXXIV, 507-11. 5. Linde. Coniectanea in Senecam Rhetorem. Cont. of 
article in vol. 50, p. 743. 


P. 511. C. Radinger. Zu griech. Epigrammen. 


XXXV, 512-18. O. Rossbach. Zu Ammian und den Codices Petrini. 
Emendations, closing with a catalogue of the contents of these MSS. 


P.518. V.Gardthausen criticises Schmidt’s note on ‘ P. Bagiennus’ (p. 186). 


XXXVII, 530-35. M. Manitius, Beitraige zur Gesch. rém. Dichter im Mittel- 
alter, continues his article of p. 156 ff., taking up Tibullus, Propertius, Sam- 
monicus and Avianus. 


XXXVIII, 536-40. O. Crusius emends Herondas. 


Miscellen: 

Pp. 541-4. K. Zacher. Zu Eurip. Alkestis. 

Pp. 544-7. J. Lunak. Zu Eurip. Medea und Aristot. Rhet. II 14. 

Pp. 547-8. J. Mahly. Zum Gnomologium Vaticanum. 

Pp. 548-9. W.R. Paton. In Libanium. 

Pp. 550-51. G. Friedrich. Konjekturen zu Plautus (Truc. 380, 485; Asin. 
824; Curc. 16-18). 

Pp. 552-3. H. Késtlin. Zu Ter. Eun. 347. 

Pp. 553-8. M. Kiderlin. Zum XI. Buche des Quintilianus. 

Pp. 558-9. W. Kroll. Zu den Inscript. christianae urbis Romae. 

P. 560. O. Immisch draws attention to the identity of an old fable partially 
preserved in a fragment of Kallimachos (Schn. 93; cp. Phaed. I, Prol. 6; III 
17), with one told in the Izdubar epos (Jeremias, Leipzig, 1891, p. 28, and 
Roscher’s Lex. Myth., ‘Izdubar,’ p. 793). Immisch thinks it likely that this 
fable travelled eastward from Lydia rather than in the opposite direction. 


XXXIX, 561-80. Th. Biittner-Wobst, Der Tod des Kaisers Iulian. Eine 
Quellenstudie, gives his verdict in favor of the account of Ammianus Marcel- 
linus. 


P. 580. Th. Stangl. Zu Columella. 


XL, 581-4. J. Miller examines those traditions of Apollonius of Tyana as 
a μάγος that do not derive from the work of Philostratos, 


XLI, 585-92. A. Scotland emends Odyssey, « 174 ff. 
P. 592. Th. Stangl emends Paneg. Lat. 10, 36. 


XLII, 593-601. M. Schneider examines the connection of the hymns of 
Proklos with Nonnos as illustrated in their vocabulary and verse-technique. 


XLIII, 602-22. J. Kaerst. Der Briefwechsel Alexanders des Grossen. 
Examines in detail such letters as are preserved in Plutarch’s Life of Alex- 
ander, in Athenaios, etc., and concludes that none of them are genuine. The 
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collection of letters which Athenaios had before him and from which citations 
are preserved in Hesychios and Pollux was also used by Plutarch. In their 
contents they contradict the better tradition of Alexander’s history. Kaerst 
concludes that the original collection was the work of some late rhetorician. 


XLIV, 623-53. W. Schwarz. Julianstudien. Every man is the child of his 
time because he is the result of his training. If we can trace the psychological 
development of Julian as a result of these influences, we shall be able to 
discover why it was that a man who was intellectually head and shoulders 
above most of the emperors who come before and after him should have 
undertaken to destroy Christianity. A great influence upon his character was 
certainly derived from his studies, the extent and nature of which can best be 
learned from his own works. This is the point that Schwarz takes up in his 
article, discussing first, as a necessary preliminary, which of the works that 
come down to us under the name of Julian are genuine. 

Owing to the fact that he wrote for the world at large and not for a small 
circle, and that he is scrupulous to give the authority for every quotation, we 
more easily discover not only the extent of his own reading, but the tastes of 
the reading public of his time. Homer was his favorite author, and to judge 
from frequency of quotation the Iliad was preferred to the Odyssey. Hesiod, 
though quoted with comparative infrequency, was carefully studied and much 
admired. Theognis was much read at the time. He is the only one of the 
elegiac poets whom Julian quotes, and that but once. The melic poets are 
not often mentioned. Of the tragic poets Euripides is of course the favorite ; 
Aischylos is not named. So, too, the comic dramatists are rarely alluded to. 
It is a question whether Julian had ever read Menander, or, indeed, whether 
the works of Menander were at that time still in existence. He seems to 
have little sympathy with the historians. Among the orators Isocrates is set 
in the place of honor, though he is not quoted. Demosthenes, Julian thinks, 
was as great as a writer as he was little as a statesman. 

With the emperor’s turn for philosophy it is not surprising that after Homer 
the greatest influence—greater even than that of Euripides—should have been 
exerted by Plato. Julian admires Jamblichus, but perhaps does not overesti- 
mate him. Of contemporary writers no one had such an influence as Libanius, 
Naturally, the bible and the controversial writers were studied with great care 
and attention. Thukydides, Lysias and Isokrates, three writers who were 
much esteemed in his time, he does not quote at all. Others he cites from 
memory, and many more, of course, at second hand. 

Julian has the most sympathy with philosophy, the least with the comic 
element in literature. Or to put it in another way, he cared least for the real 
and the actual. He was contemplative, with a high capacity of romantic 
idealization. There was no appeal to the fancy or the imagination in the 
dogmas of Christianity. This was one of the reasons why he turned away 
from it. It was only in his favorite classics that he found the food he craved. 
He was out of touch with his time and suffered accordingly. 


P. 653. O.Crusius. Ad Herondam. 
XLV, 654-63. H. Késtlin emends Thukydides. 


P, 663. Ο. Crusius emends Eupolis, frag. 276 K. 
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XLVI, 664-9. W. Kroll. Zur Kritik des Q. Aurel. Symmachus. 


XLVII, 670-79. P. Rosenstock thinks that the Catholica and Jnstituta 
Artium (Keil, G. L., vol. VII) have no connection whatever with the famous 
Probus of Berytus. The former belongs to the beginning of the third, the 
latter to the beginning of the fourth, century A.D. They are both forgeries 
in the name of Probus. 


XLIX, 692-703. M. Krascheninnikoff opposes Zielinski’s article in vol. 50, 
‘De sacrorum municipalium notione observat. epigraphicae.’ 


L, 704-19. M. Manitius, continuing his former articles, takes up the remi- 
niscences of Lucan in the Middle Ages. 


LI, 720-34. A.Chambalu. Flaviana. 


Miscellen : 

Pp. 735-8. O.Crusius. Ταΐηνός τις als Morder Iulians. Zu Liban. II, p. 
31,14 ΒΕ. 

Pp. 738-9. O.Crusius. Thongefisse auf Gribern. Zu Properz 4 (5), 6, 73. 
See his article ‘Keren’ in Roscher’s Lex. Myth., p. 1150. 

Pp. 739-40. J. Lunak. Zur Medeasage. 

Pp. 740-44. J. Zahlfleisch emends Aristot. Metaph., p. 1029 f. 

Pp. 745-6. H. Lewy. Ueber einige Hesychglossen. 

P. 746. G. Helmreich., Zum Anonymus περὶ ὀφθαλμῶν. 

P. 747. H. Deiter. Zu Cicero, Pro Rosc. Am. 

Pp. 747-50. R.Ehwald. Zu Arnobius und Cicero. 

Pp. 751-2. H. Késtlin. Zu Q. Curtius Rufus. 


Supplementband, VI (1891-93). 
Pp. 1-109. Albert Miiller. Die neueren Arbeiten auf dem Gebiete des 
griechischen Biihnenwesens. Eine kritische Uebersicht. 


Pp. 110-61. F. Rudolph. Die Quellen und die Schriftstellerei des Athe- 
naios. The entire work of Athenaios betrays the tastes of an antiquarian and 
a Stoic or a Neoplatonist. But the chief object of the compiler was linguistic. 
Large numbers of the extracts are given for the purpose of illustrating Attic 
idioms and words which in the second century A. D. were either obsolescent 
or quite unintelligible to the ordinary reader. The large proportion of quota- 
tions from the comedy is due to the fact that Athenaios desired to give an idea 
of the old Greek language of conversation. He cites 800 authors and the 
titles of over 1500 books, the most of which, but for him, would have been 
consigned to oblivion. The work is written in the ‘ Dissertationsstil.’ 
Rudolph’s primary object, however, in writing this article is, by a detailed 
examination of all the evidence bearing upon the question, to prove that as a 
whole the work of Athenaios is taken from the Παντοδαπὴ ‘Ioropia of Favorinus 
and recast into the dialogue form. Rudolph had already advanced this theory 
(Leipzig. Stud. 1884, pp. 108-26), but it had received no adequate recognition. 


Pp. 163-200. H. Lattmann. Die Tempora der lateinischen Modalitats- 
verba in Nebensatzen. A statistical review of the usage of these verbs in 
Cicero. 
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Pp. 201-324. O. Crusius, L. Cohn and E. Kurtz. Zur handschriftlichen 
Ueberlieferung, Kritik und Quellenkunde der Paroemiographen. Contains 
the following articles: Ein neuer Parallel-codex zum Miller’schen Athous 
(203-20), O. Crusius. Ein Londoner Exemplar der L-Klasse (221-3); Zur 
Ueberlieferung des alphabetischen Corpus (224-67), L.Cohn. Nachtragliches 
iiber Demon als Quelle der Paroemiographen (269-74); Aristophanes von 
Byzanz bei Zenobios und der Vers des Maison (275-80); Epicharm bei den 
Paroemiographen (281-94), and Zu der alexandrinischen Sprichwértersammlung 
(295-307), O. Crusius. Die Sprichwérter bei Eustathios von Thessalonike 
(307-24), E. Kurtz. 


Pp. 325-94. E. Riess edits the interesting Fragmenta Magica of the so-called 
Nechepso and Petosiris. The work is accompanied by a brief introduction, 
by the testimonia and an index. 


Pp. 395-9. H. Schiller, Die Caesarausgabe des Hirtius, opposes Hartel’s 
view (Comm. Woelffl. 1891) that a complete edition of Caesar was issued by 
Aulus Hirtius. He thinks it very likely that Hirtius is the author of the 
Bellum Alexandrinum, and that he published, together with its introduction, 
the eighth book of the Bellum Gallicum separately and under his own name. 


Pp. 399-400. M. Petschenig. Sprachliches zu Frontin’s Strategemata. 


Pp. 401-500. F. Noack. Der griechische Diktys. In his introduction to 
Dictys, Septimius says that he translated the work from the Greek. It was 
Dunger’s view (Prg., Dresden, 1878), which, since then, has been universally 
accepted, that this Latin version of Septimius is the original work, the only 
authority used by all the Byzantine and Mediaeval writers who have treated 
the same subject; moreover, that Septimius’ statement that his work was 
translated from an ancient Greek text is pure invention and designed to 
establish the credibility of his forgery. 

In this long and interesting article Noack attacks Dunger’s theory at all 
points, and attempts to show that Septimius told the truth. The source to 
which his book goes back was a narrative more complete and circumstantial. 
It went under the name of Diktys and was written in Greek. The Greek 
Diktys is, of course, now lost, but the substance of it comes down to us by two 
lines of transmission—on the one side by the Latin work of Septimius, on the 
other through the Byzantine Chronicle to the excerpts of Kedrenos and 
Malalas, who are followed in turn by the other Greek writers of a later age. 
The Latin Diktys-Septimius may be placed somewhere in the fourth century 
A.D. The Greek original is older, and the sources of it take us back toa 
period of respectable antiquity. The article is followed by an appendix on 
Diktys and John of Antioch, 


Pp. 501-658. J. Marquart. Die Assyriaka des Ktesias. A detailed exami- 
nation of the sources and influence of this work. Briefly stated, Marquart’s 
conclusions are, substantially, as follows: Some portions of Ktesias’ narrative 
were derived from trustworthy sources. Many other portions were doubtless 
folklore pure and simple. These he enlivened with the aid of Herodotos and 
Hellanikos, whom he remodelled to suit his fancy. He did not consult state 
papers or records of an official character. His principal authorities were the 
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courtiers of Parysatis. He borrowed freely from Hellanikos, but the loss of 
the latter’s work makes it impossible for us to say how much. 


Pp. 659-98. E.Klebs. Petroniana. Followed by two short articles: I. Die 
Municipalen Praetoren. The material is arranged under towns (Italy, Gallia 
Narbonensis, Spain), and is derived from the CIL.—II. Urbs, oppidum, 
civitas, patria. Civitas = oppidum entered into the literature from the common 
speech soon after Augustus, and became common before the end of the first 
century. Colonia and municipium fell into disuse when the real significance 
of the words ceased to be illustrated by the facts. In the second century 
civitas had taken the place of both. 


Pp. 699-726. W.Soltau. Coelius und Polybios im 21. Buche des Livius. 
Livy’s two chief authorities for the 21st book were Coelius and Claudius. As 
event succeeds event he chooses one or the other for his authority, as he feels 
disposed. Either he follows his chief authority exclusively or, when the two 
narrations are nearly identical, adds to the one some circumstance from the 
other. An example is the Coelian passage 21, 1-6, which is broken by the 
Polybian chapter 5. Livy’s own part of the work consisted in a choice of 
authorities, a stylistic revision, the insertion of speeches wherever they were 
indicated in his original, and in the addition of a few critical remarks. 


Pp. 727-66. E. Noeldechen. Die Quellen Tertullian’s in seinem Buche 
von den Schauspielen. Ein Beitrag zum Verstandniss der altchristlichen 
Flugschrift, finds that the authorities whom Tertullian cites most frequently 
are Calpurnius Piso, Varro, Suetonius, Vergil, Timaios and Stesichoros. 


Pp. 767-77. G. Ihm. Die statistische Eigenart des VII. Buches von 
Caesar’s Bellum Gallicum. No definite conclusions are reached with regard 
to the probable history of the book. 


ΚΊΕΚΒΥ Ε΄ SMITH. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Thanks are due to Messrs. Lemcke & Buechner, 812 Broadway, New 
York, for material furnished. 


AMERICAN, 


Aristophanes. The Plutus of Aristophanes, with notes in Greek based 
on the Scholia; ed. by Frank W. Nicolson. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1896. 
c 4-123 pp. Il. sq. 12mo, cl., 90 cts. 

Aristotle. The Poetics; tr. with a critical text by 5. H. Butcher. New 
York, Macmillan & Co., 1896. 105 pp. 8vo, cl., net $1. 

Boissier (Gaston), Rome and Pompeii, archaeological rambles; tr. by 
Ὁ. Havelock Fisher. New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1896. 114-435 pp- 
Maps, 8vo, cl., $2.50. 

Bussell (F. W.) The School of Plato: its origin, development and 
revival under the Roman Empire. New York, Macmillan & Co., 1896. 
16+ 346 pp. 8vo, cl., net $2.75. 

Egbert (Ja. C., Jr.) Introduction to the Study of Latin Inscriptions. 
New York, American Book Co., 1896. c. 7-+-468 pp. 1]. 12mo, hf.-leath., 
$3.50. 

Euripides. Ion; ed. with introd., notes, and critical appendix for upper 
and middle forms by C. 5. Jerram. New York, Macmillan & Co., 1896. 
27-+-100 pp. (Clarendon Press Series.) 16mo, cl., net 90 cts. 

Farmer (J. S.) and Henley (W. E.), comps. Slang and its Analogues 
Past and Present. In 7v. V.4. I-Myr. New York, imported by C, 
Scribner’s Sons, 1896. 399 pp. 8vo, hf.-leath., per set $75. 

Gardner (Ernest Arthur), A Handbook of Greek Sculpture. New York, 
Macmillan & Co., 1896. Il. 12mo, cl., net $1.25. 

Godley(A. D.) Socrates and Athenian Society in His Day: a biograph- 
ical sketch. New York, Macmillan & Co., 1896. 232 pp. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 

Grenfell (Bernard P.),ed. An Alexandrian Erotic Fragment, and other 
Greek papyri, chiefly Ptolemaic. New York, Macmillan & Co., 1896. τι 
+129 pp. 8vo, cl., net $3. 

Horace (Quintus Horatius Flaccus) Carminum. Liber 2; with introd. 
and notes by Ja. Gow. New York, Macmillan & Co,, 1896. 11-+4-68 pp. 
(Pitt Press Series.) 16mo, cl., net 50 cts. 

Lucian (Lucianus Samosatensis). The Timon of Lucian, Fritzsche’s text ; 
with notes and vocabulary by J. B. Sewall. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1896. c. 
6+ 145 pp. (School Classics.) 16mo, cl., 55 cts. 

Mitchell (E. C.), D.D. The Critical Handbook of the Greek New 
Testament ; il. by diagram, tables and a map. Newenl.ed. New York, 

Harper, 1896. c. ’80,’96. 12-+-270 pp. 8vo, cl., $2.50. 
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Miller (F. Max), ed. Sacred Books of the East; tr. by various Oriental 
scholars. V. 38. The Vedanta-Sitras, with commentary by Sankarakarya ; 
tr. by G. Thibaut. Pt. 2. New York, Macmillan & Co,, 1896. 502 pp. 
8vo, cl., net $4.25. 

Omar Khayy4m. Rubaiyat. English, French and German translations, 
comparatively arranged in accordance with the text of Edward Fitzgerald’s 
version ; with further selections, notes, biographies, bibliography and other 
material collected and ed. by Nathan Haskell Dole. Boston, Joseph Knight 
Co., 1896. 2v., por. 12mo, cl., $3.50. 

Schmidt (Immanuel) and Tanger (Gustav), eds. Fligel-Schmidt-Tan- 
ger’s Dictionary of the English and German Languages, for home and 
school; with special reference to Dr. Felix Fliigel’s ‘Universal English- 
German and German-English Dictionary.’ In 2 pts.: pt. 1, English- 
German; pt. 2, German-English. New York, Lemcke & Buechner, 1896. 
12+ 968, 12-++ 1006 pp. 4to, hf.-leath., $4.50; the German-English part 
separately, $2.60. 

Terence. The Adelphoe; ed. with brief notes and stage directions by 
W. L. Cowles. Boston, Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 1896. c. 4-+-73 ΡΡ. 
(Students’ Series of Latin Classics.) 12mo, pap., 25 cts. 

Torr (Cecil), Memphis and Mycenae: an examination of Egyptian 
chronology and its application to the early history of Greece. New York, 
Macmillan & Co., 1896. 10-+-74 pp. 8vo, cl., net $1.40. 


ENGLISH. 


Alexandrian Erotic Fragment and other Greek Papyri, chiefly Ptolemaic. 
Edited by B. P. Grenfeld. Oxford. 4to, 158 pp. 8s. 6d. 

Anecdota Oxoniensia: Biblical and Patristic. Relics of the Palestinian 
Syriac literature from MSS in Bodleian Library, etc. Edited by G. H. 
Gwilliam, F. C. Burkett and J, F. Stenning. Oxford. 4to, 114 pp. S. Nr. 
267. 12s. 6d. 

Browne (E. 6.) Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts in the Library of 
the University of Cambridge. Cambridge. 8vo, 512 pp. 155. 

Budge (E. A. Wallis). The Life and Exploits of Alexander the Great. 
London. 8vo, liv-+610 pp. 128. 6d. 

Fragments, Talmudical, in the Bodleian Library. Edited with introduc- 
tion by S. Schechter and 5. Singer. London, Fol. 108. 6d. 

Gillies (H. C.) The Elements of Gaelic Grammar. London, $vo. 
3s. 6d. 

MacBain (Alex.) An Etymological Dictionary of the Gaelic Language. 
Inverness. 8vo. 422 pp. Ios. 

M’Lennan (J. F.) Studies in Ancient History. 2d series. London. 
8vo, 622 pp. ist series 16s. 218. 

le Plongeon(A.) Queen Moo and the Egyptian Sphinx. London. 8vo, 
342 pp. £1 108. 

Spiro (S.)_ An Arabic-English Vocabulary of:the Colloquial Arabic of 
Egypt. London. 8vo. £1 5s. 

Studia Sinaitica No. 5. Apocrypha Sinaitica, Anaphora Pilati. Edited 
and translated by M. D. Gibson. London. 4to. 7s. 6d. 
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Suetonius (C. T.) Divus Augustus. Edited by Shuckburgh. London. 
8vo, 216 pp. 108. 
Tien (A.) A Turkish Grammar. London. 8vo, 430 pp. 16s. 


FRENCH. 


Adam (L.) Matériaux pour servir ἃ l’établissement d’une grammaire 
comparée des dialectes de la famille Tupi. Paris. 8vo, 136 pp. 15 fr. 

Basset (R.) Etude sur la Zénatia de 1’Ouarsénis et du Maghreb central. 
Paris. 8vo. 7 fr. 50. 

Cloquet (L.) L’art monumental des Egyptiens et des Assyriens. 
Bruxelles. 8vo,97 pp. Avec fig. 1 fr. 50. 

Emmanuel(M.) La danse grecque antique d’aprés les monuments figurés. 
Paris. 8vo. 600 fig. et6pl. 15 fr. 
De saltationis disciplina apud Graecos. Paris, 6 fr. 

Finot (L.) Les lapidaires indiens. Paris, 8vo. [0 fr. 

Revillout (E.) Mélanges sur la métrologie, l’économie politique et 
V’histoire de l’ancienne Egypte. Paris. 8vo, Ixxviii-+- 530 pp. 100 fr. 

de Ridder (A.) Catalogue des bronzes trouvés sur l’acropole d’Athénes. 
Paris, 8vo. Avec 210 fig. 12 fr. 50. 


GERMAN. 


Acta martyrum et sanctorum, (syriace) edidit Paulus Bedjan, Cong. Miss. 
Tom. VI. gr. 8. xii,691 S. Parisiis. Leipzig, 0. Harrassowits in Komm. 
τη. 24. 

Actes du X. congrés international des orientalistes. Session de Genéve 
1894. II. partie. Sections I: Inde; Ibis: Linguistique et langues aryennes. 
gr. ὃ. vi, 210 u. 53 S.m.1 Taf. Leiden, 7. Brili, τὰ. 8. 

Aeschinis orationes. Post Fr. Frankium curavit Frdr. Blass. Ed. maior 
aucta indice verborum a ὃ. Preuss confecto. 8. xv, 522 S. L., 8. G. 
Teubner, τὰ. 8; index Aeschineus allein (S. 333-522), m. 6.40. 
dasselbe. Ed, minor. 8. xv,332S. Ebd. m. 2.40. 

Aischylos, Orestie. Griechisch u. deutsch von Ulr. v. Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff, 2. Stick. Das Opfer am Grabe. gr. 8. 268 5. Berlin, 
Weidmann, τα, 7. 

Anderson (James Nesbitt), On the Sources of Ovid’s Heroides I, ὁ} Κ{ 
VII, X, XII. Diss. gr.8. 1329 5. Β.,.5. Calvary & Co. m. 2.50. 

Apollonius v. Kitium, illustr. Kommentar zu der Hippokrateischen Schrift 
περὶ ἄρθρων. Hrsg. v. Herm. Schéne. Mit 31 Taf. in Lichtdr. gr. 4. 
xxxix, 35S. L., B.G. Teubner. m. το. 

Appel (C.) Provenzalische Chrestomathie mit Abriss der Formenlehre 
und Glossar. 8. xli, 344 5. Leipzig, Ο. ΚΑ. Reisland, 1896. m. 9. 

Batrachomachia, die homerische, des Karers Pigres, nebst Scholien u. 
Paraphrase. Hrsg. ἃ. erldutert v. Arth. Ludwich. gr. 8. vi, 484 5. L., 
B.G. Teubner. τα. 20. 

Beitrage zur Assyriologie u. semitischen Sprachwissenschaft, hrsg. v. 
Frdr. Delitzsch u. Paul Haupt. 3. Bd. 2. Hft. gr. 8 5. 189-385. L., 
J.C. Hinrichs Verl. τὰ. 13.50. 
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Bernardo de Nantes (O. Cap.) Catecismo da lingua Kariris. Publicado 
de novo por Julio Platzmann. Edi¢do facsimilar. 8. vi, xxiii, 363 5. L., 
8. σ. Teubner. m. 20. 

Berneker (Er.) Die preussische Sprache. Texte, Grammatik, etymolo- 
gisches Worterbuch. 8. xi, 334 S. Strassburg, /. 7ribner Veri., 1896. 
τ. 8. 

Βεῖδε (Erich). Prolegomena zur Geschichte des Theaters im Alterthum. 
Untersuchungen tib. die Entwickelg. des Dramas, der Biihne, des Theaters. 
gr. 8. xiv,350S. L., S. Hirzel, τὰ. 3. 

Bibliotheca arabico-hispana. Tom. X. gr. 8. Caesaraugustae. Leip- 
zig, O. Harrassowitz.—X,. Index librorum de diversis scientiarum ordinibus 
quos a magistris didicit Abu Bequer ben Khair, ad fidem codicis escuria- 
lensis arabice nunc primum ediderunt indicibus additis Franc. Codera et J. 
Ribera Tarrago. Vol. II, Introductionem et indices continens. xiii, 118 S. 
τη. 4. 

Bibliothek, assyriologische, hrsg. v. Frdr. Delitzsch u. Paul Haupt. 
XII. Bd. 1, Lfg. gr. 4. L., J. C. Hinrichs’ Veri.i—XIl. Beitrage zur 
Kenntnis der babylonischen Religion v. Heinr. Zimmern. 1. Lfg. Die 
Beschworungstafeln Surpu. iv, 80S. τη. 19 Taf. m. 20. 

—— indogermanischer Grammatiken. Bearb, v. F. Biicheler, B. Del- 
brtick, K. Foy u.a. II. Bd. gr.8. L., Breitkopf & Hartel.—2. A Sanskrit 
Grammar, including both the classical language and the older dialects of 
Veda and Brahmana. By the late William Dwight Whitney. 3ded. xxvi, 
551 5. m. 10; bd., m. 11.50. 

— VI. Bd. Armenische Grammatik von H. Hiibschmann, I. Thi. 
Armenische Etymologie. 1. Abth. Die persischen und arabischen Lehn- 
worter im Altarmenischen, 8. 280 5. Leipzig, Breithopf & Hartel, 1896. 
m. 5. 

keilinschriftliche. Sammlung v. assyr. u. babylon. Texten in 
Umschrift u. Uebersetzg. Hrsg. v. Eberh. Schrader. 4. Bd. gr. 8. B., 
Reuther & Reichard.—4. Texte juristischen ἃ. geschaftlichen Inhalts v. 
Fel. E. Peiser. xx, 322 5. m. 13. 

Chlingensperg auf Berg(Max). Die rémischen Brandgraber bei Reichen- 
hall in Oberbayern. Mit 1 Karte, 22 Taf. Abbildgn. ἃ. 2 Ansichten der 
Brandgraber. 4. iii,66S. Braunschweig, Vieweg & Sohn, 1896. m. 25. 

Cicero (M. Tullius). Tusculanarum disputationum libri V. Fiir den 
Schulgebrauch erklart v. Otto Heine. 2. Hft. Libri III-V. 4. Aufl. gr. 8. 
1648S. Ebd. m. 1.65. 

Commentationes philologae Ienenses, ediderunt seminarii philologorum 
Ienensis professores. Vol. VI, pars I. gr. 8. iii, 133 5. L.,2. G. Teubner. 
τη. 5.20. 

Corpus inscriptionum etruscarum ; ab academia litterarum regia borus- 
sica Berolinensi et societate litterarum regia saxonica Lipsiensi pecuniis 
adiectus, administrante Aug. Danielsson ed. Casol. Pauli. Segmentum V 
et VI. Fol. S. 225-394. L., 7. 4. Barth. am. 20. 

Czyczkiewicz (Andr.) De dativi usu Taciteo. gr.8. 27S. Brody, 
West. m. 1. 
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Delhorbe (Ch.) De Senecae tragici substantivis. gr. 8. 133 5. Bernae. 
L., G. Fock. τὰ. 2. 

Delitzsch (Friedr.) Assyrisches Handworterbuch. 4. (Schluss-) TI. 
Ὁ bis ἢ. gr. 8. xx u. S. 577-730. L., J. C. Hinrichs’ Verl. τὰ. 10.50; 
kplt., Subskr.-Pr. τῇ. 46.50; geb. in Halbldr., m. 49. 

Dionis Prusaensis, quem vocant Chrysostomum, quae exstant omnia, 
edidit, apparatu critico instruxit J. de Arnim. Vol. II. gr.8. xiv, 380 5. 
B., Weidmann. τη. 14. 

Dissertationes philologicae Halenses. Vol. XIII, pars1u.2. G. Haupt: 
Commentationes archaeologicae in Aeschylum. 8. S. 1-160. Mit 3 Taf. 
Halle, 2,7. Niemeyer, 1896. m. 4.80. 

Dvorak (Rdf.) Abfit Firfs, ein arabischer Dichter und Held. Mit 
Taalibi’s Auswahl aus seiner Poésie (Jetimet-ud-dahr Cap. III), in Text 
und Uebersetzung mitgeteilt von D. 8. 344 5. Leiden, Z. 7. Brili, 1896. 
m. 7.50. 

Ehwald (R.) Kritische Beitrage zu Ovids Epistulae ex Ponto. gr. 8. 
86S. Gotha, 935. 4. Perthes. m. 2. 

Eranos. Acta philologica suecana, Edenda curavit Vilelm. Lundstrém. 
Vol. 1896. 4 fasc. gr. 8 1. fasc. 56 5. Upsaliae. L.,O. Harrassowitz 
in Komm. τὴ, 6. 

Fabricius (V.) De Jove et fato in P. Vergili Maronis Aeneide. gr. 8. 
245. L., G. Fock in Komm. m. 1.20. 

Frélich (Karl). Adverbialsatze in Caesars Ὁ. Gall. V-VII. 2. Tl. Progr. 
4. 20S. B., ΑἹ, Gaertner. m. τ. 

Gerber (W. J.) Die hebraischen Verba denominativa insbesondere im 
theologischen Sprachgebrauch des Alten Testamentes. Eine lexikograph. 
Studie. gr.8 ἷν, 250 5. L., J. C. Hinrichs’ Verl. τὰ, 7.50. ᾿ 

Gillischewski (Hugo). De Aetolo:um praetoribus intra annos 221 et 168 
a. Chr. n. munere functis. Diss. gr.8. 62S. B., Mayer & Miiller. 
ἴῃ. 1.50. 

Goldziher (Ign.) Abhandlungen zur arabischen Philologie. 1. Thl. 
gr. 8.. vii, 231 S. Leiden, Buchh. u. Druckerei vorm. E. J. Brill. m.7.50. 

Grube (W.) Die Sprache und Schrift der Jucen. 8. xi, 147 5. Leipzig, 
O. Harrassowitz, 1896. m. 8. 

Griinbaum (M.) Jiidisch-spanische Chrestomathie. 8. iv,160S, Frank- 
furt a. M., Kauffmann, 1896. m. 4. 

Grundriss der indo-arischen Philologie u. Altertumskunde, unter Mit- 
wirkg. v. A. Baines, R. G. Bhandarkar, M. Bloomfield, etc., hrsg. v. Geo. 
Bihler, 11. Bd. 8. Hft. gr. 8. Strassburg, K. 7. Trudner Verl.—lIl 8. 
Recht u, Sitte (einschliesslich der einheimischen Litteratur) v. Jul. Jolly. 

160 5. m. 8. 

—— der iranischen Philologie. Hrsg. v. Wilh. Geiger u. Ernst Kuhn. 
2. Bd. 2. Lfg. gr.8. 5. 161-320. Strassburg, KX. 7. Zrubner Veri wm. 8. 

Halbertsma (Tjalling). Adversaria critica. E schedis defuncti selegit, 
disposuit, edidit Henr, van Herwerden. Accedit epimetrum de codicibus 
bibliothecarum exterarum, quos descripsit aut adhibuit Halbertsma. Lex.- 
8. xxxvii, 175 S.m, Bildnis. Leiden, Z. 7. Bri//. τὰ. 5. 
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Handbuch der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft in systematischer 
Darstellung m. besond, Riicksicht auf Geschichte u. Methodik der einzelnen 
Disziplinen. Hrsg. v. Iwan v. Miller. 3. Bd. 4. Abtlg. gr.8. Miinchen, 
C. H. Beck.—IlI 4. Grundriss der griechischen Geschichte nebst Quellen- 
kunde v. Rob. Péhlmann. 2. Aufl. vi, 268 S. m.5; geb., m. 6.50. 

— 8. Bd. 3. Tl. (21. Halbbd.) gr. 8. Minchen, C. H. Beck.—8. 
Geschichte der rémischen Litteratur bis zum Gesetzgebungswerk des 
Kaisers Justinian. Von Mart. Schanz. 3. Tl. Die Zeit von Hadrian 117 
bis auf Constantin 324. xix, 410S. m. 7.50. 

Hartman (J. J.) De Terentio et Donato commentatio. 8. vii, 239 8. 
Leiden, 1896. m. 6. 

Hartman (J. L. V.) Notae criticae ad Platonis de republica libros. 
Pars I (libb. I-V).: gr. 8. xvi, 159 5. Haag, Nijhoff. τὰ. 4.25. 

Harvard Oriental Series. Edited by Charles Rockwell Lanman. Vol. II. 
gr. 8. Cambridge, Mass. L., Ο. Harrassowitz in Komm. Geb. in Leinw., 
am. 6.—II. The Samkhya-pravacanabhiasya, or Commentary on the Expo- 
sition of the Sankhya Philosophy by Vijiianabhiksu, ed. by Rich. Garbe. 
xiv, 196 S. 

Hilprecht (H. V.) The Babylonian Expedition of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Series A: Cuneiform Texts. Vol. I, part II, plates 51-100. 
[Aus ‘Transactions of the Amer. Philos. Society.’] gr.4. 68S. Phila- 
delphia. Erlangen, &. Merkel. m. 20. 

Histoire de Mar-Jabalaha, de trois autres patriarches, d’un prétre et deux 
laiques, Nestoriens. Editée par Paul Bedjan, P.D.L.M. Neue Ausg. 
(In syr. Sprache.) 8. xvi, 574 5. Paris, 1895-96. L., O. Harrassowitz. 
m. 16. 

Holthausen (Ferd.) Lehrbuch der altislandischen Sprache. II. Alt- 
islandisches Lesebuch. gr. 8. xxvii, 198 5. Weimar, Z. Felder. τη. 5; 
geb. in Leinw., m. 6. 

Homer. Cedichte. 2. Tl. Die Ilias. Bearb. v. Osk. Henke. Text. 
2 Bde. gr.8. L., 8. Ο. Teubner. Geb., m. 2.—I. Buch 1-13. iv, 295 S. 
τη. 3 Karten.—II. Buch 14-24. Mit Register der Personennamen ἃ. der 
geograph. Namen. 331 S. 

Honein Ibn Ishak, Sinnspriiche der Philosophen. Nach der hebr, 
Uebersetzg. Charisi’s ins Deutsche iibertr. ἃ. erlautert v. A. Loewenthal. 
gr. 8 viii, 193 5. B., S. Calvary & Co. m. 3. 

Horneffer (Ernest.) De Hippia maiore qui fertur Platonis. Diss. gr. 8. 
iv, 70S. Géttingen, Dieterich’s Sort, τη. 1.20. 

Hunziker (Rud.) Die Figur der Hyperbel in den Gedichten Vergils. 
Mit 6. einleit. Untersuchg. ib. Wesen u. Einteilg. der Hyperbel u. aus- 
fiihrl. Indices. gr. 8. iv,163S. B., Mayer & Miller. τὰ. 3.60. 

Iosephi (Flavii) opera omnia. Post Imman. Bekkerum recognovit Sam. 
Adrian. Naber. Vol. VI (finis). 8. 11,374 ὃ. L., B. G. Teubner. m. 4. 

Juynboll (Th. W.) De livre de l’impét foncier de Yahya ibn Adam, 
publié d’aprés le manuscrit unique appartenant ἃ M. Charles Schefer, 
membre de l'Institut. 8. ix,142S. Leiden, Z. 7. Brill, 1896. m. 4. 

Kaluzniacki (Aemilian.) Actus epistolaeque apostolorum palacoslo- 
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venice. Ad fidem codicis Christinopolitani saeculo XII scripti edidit K. 
gr. 8. xxxiv, 375 S.m.1 Lichtdr.-Taf. Wien, C. Gerold’s Sohn. τὰ. 14. 

Kornemann (Ernst) Die historische Schriftstellerei des C. Asinius 
Pollio, Zugleich e. Beitrag zur Quellenforschg. ἃν. Appian u. Plutarch. 
[Aus ‘Jahrbb. f. class. Philol., 22. Suppl.-Bd.’] gr.8 138 5. L., 8. G. 
Teubner. τη. 4.40. 

Kretschmer(P.) Einleitung in die Geschichte der griechischen Sprache. 
8. iv,428S. Géttingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1896. m. 10. 

Kuiper(K.) Studia Callimachea, I. De hymnorum I-IV dictione epica. 
gr.8. 238 5. Leiden, 4. W. Sijthof. τα. 6. 

Lautensach(Dr.) Grammatische Studien zu den griechischen Tragikern 
u. Komikern. I. Personalendungen. Progr. gr. 4. 32 5. Gotha. L., 
G. Fock. m.—8o. 

Leges Graecorum sacrae e titulis collectae. Ediderunt et explanaverunt 
Ioa. de Prott, Ludov. Ziehen. Fasc. 1. Fasti sacri, ed. Ioa. de Prott. 
Lex.-8. vi,60S. L.,B.G. Teubner. τη. 2.80. 

Lindl (Ernest). Die babylonisch-assyrischen Praesens- ἃ. Praeterital- 
Formen im Grundstamm der starken Verba, Eine sprachvergleich. Studie. 
gr.8. 52S. Mtinchen, Lukaschik. τὰ. 4.80. 

Lommatzsch (Ernest.) Quaestiones Iuvenalianae. Insunt glossae Pithoe- 
anae interlineares nunc primum editae. [Aus ‘Jahrbb. f. class. Philol., 22. 
Suppl.-Bd.’]_ gr.8. 1345. L., B.G. Teubner. τὰ. 4.40. 

Lucani (M. Annaei) Pharsalia. Cum commentario critico edidit C. M. 
Francken. Adiecta sunt specimina phototypica Ashburnhamensis, Monte- 
pessulani, Vossiani primi. Vol. I continens libros I-V. gr.8. xlii, 224 8. 
Leiden, 4. W. Sijthof. τα. 8. 

Lucianus. Recognovit Jul. Sommerbrodt. Vol. II pars posterior. gr.8. 
x, 276S. B.,Weidmann. τῇ. 5.40. 

Luick (K.) Untersuchungen zur englischen Lautgeschichte. 8. xviii, 
334 5. Strassburg, KX. 7. 7rubner Veri., 1896. τι. 9. 

Marci diaconi vita Porphyrii episcopi Gazensis, ediderunt societatis 
philologae Bonnensis sodales. 8. xiv, 137 5. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, 
1896. π|. 2.40. 

Masqueray (Paul.) De tragica ambiguitate apud Euripidem. Thesis. 
gr.8. 71S. Paris, C. Klincksieck. τὰ. 2. 

Medizinbuch, 6. mittelenglisches, hrsg. v. Fritz Heinrich. gr. 8. iii, 
234 S. Halle, WZ. Niemeyer. τα. 6. 

Meltzer (O.) Geschichte der Karthager. II. Bd. 8. xii,611 S. Mit 
3 Karten. Berlin, Weidmann, 1896. m. 13. 

Meyer (A. B.) und Schadenberg (A.) Die Mangianenschrift von Mindoro. 
Speciell bearbeitet von W. Foy. 4. 34S. Mit11 Abbildgn. u. 4 Lichtdr.- 
Taf, Berlin, Friedlander & Sohn, 1896. τη. 10. 

Mitteilungen der vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft, 1896. 1. gr. 8 B., 
W. Peiser Veril. in Komm.—1. Die Inschrift der Stele Nabuna’id’s, Kénigs 
v. Babylon, enth. die erste inschriftl. Nachricht tb. den Fal] Ninives, v. L. 
Messerschmidt. 83 S.,wovon 11 autogr. 5. 

Muller (H. C.) Beitrige zur Lehre der Wortzusammensetzung im 
Griechischen. στ. 8. 59S. Leiden, 4. W. Sijthof. τὰ. 2.50. 
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Muss-Arnolt (W.) Assyrisch-englisch-deutsches Handworterbuch. 4 
Lfg. 8. 5. 145-160. Berlin, Reuther & Reichard, 1896. m. 5. 

Nikel (Johs.) Herodot ἃ. die Keilschriftforschung. [Aus ‘28. Bericht 
ἃ. Philomathie zu Neisse.’] gr. 8. iii, 91 5. Paderborn, 7. Schéningh. 
m. 2. 

Olympia. Die Ergebnisse der von dem Deutschen Reich veranstalteten 
Ausgrabung. Im Auftrage des kénigl. preussischen Ministers der geist- 
lichen, Unterrichts- und Medicinal-Angelegenheiten herausg. von E. Curtius 
und F, Adler. II. Textbd. 2. Halfte. Mit II. Tafelbd. u. V. Textbd. 4 
u, Fol. viii u. S.113-220. Mit Abbildgn. 60 Taf. in Kpfrst. ἃ. Farbendr. 
Mit 1 BI. Text.’ vii 5. ἃ. 920 Sp. Mit Fig. Berlin, 4. Asher & Co., 1896. 
Subskr.-Pr., m. 50. 

Otte (Heinr.) Wortwiederholungen bei Sophokles. Progr. 4. 26 S. 
B., R. Gaertner. m. 1. 

Ovid’s Metamorphosen in Auswahl. ΕΠ die Schule. Nach der grés- 
seren Ausg. v. Hugo Magnus. 2 Abtign. Text u. Kommentar. gr. 8. 
xiv, 117 ἃ. iv, 115 5. Gotha, 7. 4. Perthes. Kart., τὰ. 2.80. 

Pausaniae Graeciae descriptio. Edidit, graeca emendavit, apparatum 
criticum adiecit Herm. Hitzig, commentarium germanice scriptum cum (11) 
tabulis topographicis et numismaticis addiderunt Herm. Hitzig et Hugo 
Bluemner. Vol. 1, pars 1. Liber I: Attica. gr.8. xxiv, 379 ὃ. B., S. 
Calvary & Co. m. 18. 

Peyronis lexicon copticum. Editio iterata ad editionis principis exem- 
plum. Accedunt auctaria ex ephemeridi aegyptiaca Berolinensi excerpta. 
gr. 4. v, xxvii, 470 u. Auctarium III, 20 S. Berlin, S. Calvary & Co. 
m. 36; Auctarium allein, m. 5. 

Philodemi volumina rhetorica ed. Siegfr. Sudhaus. Vol.II. 8. xxviii, 
371 S. L., 8. G. Teubner. τὰ. 5.20. 

Philonis Alexandrini opera quae supersunt ediderunt Leop. Cohn et Paul, 
Wendland. Vol. I. Ed. Leop. Cohn. Adiecta est tabula phototypica 
codicis Vindobonensis. gr. 8. cxiv,298S. B.,G. Reimer. m. 9. 

Platon’s ausgewahlte Dialoge. Erklart v. Hans Petersen. 1. Tl. Apo- 
logie. Kriton. Nebst Abschnitten aus anderen Schriften. Text u. An- 
merkgn. gr. 8. vii, 114 u. 36S. Β,, Weidmann. Geb. in Leinw. u. geh., 
m. 1.50. 

Porta linguarum orientalium. Elementa linguarum hebraicae, phoeniciae, 
biblico-aramaicae, etc., studiis academicis accommodaverunt J. H. Peter- 
mann, Herm. L. Strack, E. Nestle, etc. Pars XVIII. 8. B., Reuther & 
Reichard. — XVIII. Kurzgefasste Grammatik der biblisch -aramdischen 
Sprache, Litteratur, Paradigmen, kritisch berichtigte Texte u. Glossar v. 
Karl Marti. xiv, 134 u.goS. m. 3.60; geb., m. 4.40. 

Quellenwerke der altindischen Lexicographie. Hrsg. im Auftrage der 
kais. Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien. II. Bd. gr. 8. Bombay. 
Wien, A. Hélder.—II. Das Unadiganasutra des Hemachandra m. dem 
selbstverfassten Commentare des Autors. Hrsg. v. Joh. Kirste. Nebst e. 
Appendix, enth. den Index zum Anekarthasamgraha, v. Th. Zacharias. 
55 u. 241 5. m. 8.70. 
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Real-Lexikon der englischen Sprache (m. Ausschluss Amerikas). Hrsg. 
v. Clem. Klépper. (In ca.20 Lfgn.) 1.Lfg. gr.8. S.1-64. L., Renger. 
m. 1.50. 

Ricken (W.) Lexique de La France, le pays et son peuple. gr. 8. iv, 
160 5. B., W. Gronau. Geb. in Leinw., m. 2. 

Saga-Bibliothek, altnordische. Hrsg. v. Gust. Cederschidld, Hugo 
Gering u. Eug. Mogk. 4. Hft. gr. 8. Halle, M. Miemeyer.—4. Laxdaela 
saga, Hrsg. v. Kr. Kalund. vii, xiv,276S. m. 8. 

Saloman (G.) Die Restauration der Venus von Milo. 4. vi,74S. Mit 
5 Taf. Stockholm, 1895. πὶ. 12. 

Schlegel (Gst.) La loi de parallélisme en style chinois démontrée par la 
préface du Si-yii-ki. 8. 2,203 5. Leide, 1896. m. 10. 

Schmidt (C.) Wé6rterbuch der Strassburger Mundart. Mit einem Portr. 
des Verfassers, seiner Biographie und einem Verzeichnisse seiner Werke. 
3 Lfgn. 8. xx, 123 5. Strassburg, 7. H. Z. Heitz, 1896. m. 2.50. 

Schreiber (Thdr.) Der Gallierkopf des Museums in Gize bei Kairo, 
Ein Beitrag zur alexandrinischen Kunstgeschichte. Fol. iii, 30S. Mit 6 
Fig. u. 2 Taf. in Photograv. Leipzig, 4. G. Liebeskind, 1896. m. 12.50. 

Sereni Antinoensis opuscula. Ed. et latine interpretatus est I. L. Hei- 
berg. 8. xix, 303 S.m. Fig. L., 8. G. Teubner. m. δ. 

Serta Harteliana. Lex.-8. 314 5. m. Abbildgn. u. Bildnis. Wien, F. 
Tempsky. τὰ. 10. 

Sethe (Kurt). Untersuchungen zur Geschichte u. Altertumskunde 
Aegyptens. 1. Hft. gr.4. L., 7. C. Hinrichs’ Verl.—1. Die Thronwirren 
unter den Nachfolgern Kénigs Thutmosis’ I, ihr Verlauf u. ihre Bedeutung. 
—z2. Die Prinzenliste v. Medinet Habu u. die Reihenfolge der ersten 
Kénige der 20. Dynastie. vi, 129 S., wovon 65 autogr. m. 24. 

Storm (Joh.) Englische Philologie. Anleitung zum wissenschaftl. Stu- 
dium der engl. Sprache. Vom Verf. f. das deutsche Publikum bearb. 
2. Aufl. I. Dieleb. Sprache. 2. Abtlg. Rede ἃ. Schrift. gr.8. xxiu. S. 
485-1098. Leipzig, O. R. Reisland. m. 11. 

Strack (Herm. L.) Abriss des biblischen Aramdisch. Grammatik, nach 
Handschriften bericht. Texte, Wérterbuch. gr.8. 32u.47S. L., J.C. 
Hinrichs’ Verl. τὰ. 1.60. 

Streinz (Franc.) De Necyia Humerica. Progr. gr.8. 21S. Klagen- 
furt, F. v. Kleinmayr. m. 1. 

Stumme (Hs.) Grammatik des tunisischen Arabisch, nebst Glossar. 
8. viii, 1835. Leipzig, 7. C. Hinrichs’ Veri., 1896. m. 9. 

Talmud, der babylonische. Herausg. nach der edition princeps (Venedig 
1520-23), nebst Varianten der spateren von S. Lorja und J. Berlin rev. 
Ausgaben und der Miinchener Handschrift (nach V. L.), mdglichst wort- 
getreu iibersetzt und mit kurzen Erklarungen versehen von Laz. Gold- 
schmidt. 1.Lfg. 4. I. Bd. 5. 1-80. Berlin, S. Calvary & Co., 1896. m. 5. 

Tardel (Herm.) Quellen zu Chamissos Gedichten. Progr. gr.8. 235. 
Graudenz. L., G. Fock. m. —70. 

Uhlenbeck (C.C.) Kurzgefasstes etymologisches Worterbuch der goti- 
schen Sprache. gr.8. viii, 174 S. Amsterdam, 7. Miller. τὰ. 4.80. 
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Vietor (W.) Die northumbrischen Runensteine. Beitrage zur Text- 
kritik. Grammatik und Glossar. 4. viii, 50S. Mit 1 Uebersichtskarte 
u. 7 Taf. in Lichtdr, Marburg, V. G. E/wer?’s Veri., 1896. m. 8. 

Willmanns (W.) Deutsche Grammatik. Gotisch, Alt-, Mittel- u. Neu- 
hochdeutsch. 2. Abtig. Wortbildung. 2. Halfte. gr. 8. xvi u. 5. 353- 
663. Strassburg, K. J. Trubner Veri. τὰ. 6. 

Winckler (Hugo). Altorientalische Forschungen. IV. gr. 8. L., Z. 
Pfeiffer.—1V. Eine pbdnicische Inschrift aus Nordsyrien,—Zur alten Ge- 
schichte Jemens ἃ, Abessiniens.—Zur Geschichte des Judentums in Jemen. 
—Musri.— Dido.—Das Winzerlied Jes. 63.—Die Tiergruppe in der Vision 
Ezechiels.—Die Festung im Weinberge bei den Israeliten.—Zum Kohelet. 
—Griechen ἃ. Assyrer. iii u. S. 305-370 m. 1 Taf. m. 4; geb., m. 4.50. 

Winkler (Heinr.) Germanische Casussyntax. I. Der Dativ, instru- 
mental, ὅτι]. ἃ. halbértl. Verhaltnisse. gr. 8. viii, 551 5. B., 3. Diumm- 
ler’s Verl, m. 10. 

Woltjer(J.) Serta romana. Poetarum decem latinorum carmina selecta, 
edidit et notis instruxit W. Ed.II. gr.8. vi, 2783S. Groningen, 7. 2. 
Wolters. m. 3.20. 

Xenophon’s Hellenika, Ausgewdhlte geschichtl. Gruppen ἃ. Einzel- 
bilder. Ausg. A. Fir den Schulgebrauch hrsg. v. Konr. Rossberg. 8. 
xvi, 259 5. Minster, Aschendorf. Geb, in Leinw., m. 1.60. 

—— dasselbe, aus dem 1. Tle. des Werkes. Ausg. B. 8. xvi, 128 5. 
Ebd. Geb. in Leinw., m. 1. 


ITALIAN. 


Bobba(R.) La dottrina dell’ inteletto in Aristotele e nei suoi pit illustri 
interpreti. Torino. 8vo, viii-+-479 pp. L. 1ο. 

Catalogus codicum graecorum, qui in bibliothecam D. Marci Venetiarum 
inde ab a. MDCCXL ad haec usque tempora inlati sunt. Sub auspiciis 
supremi studiorum ministerii recensuit et digessit C. Castellani. Venetiis. 
8vo, viii+ 166 pp. L. τό. 

Comparetti (Domenico). Virgilio nel Medio Evo. 2a ediz. 2 voll. 
Firenze. 8vo. L. Io. 

Eschilo (L’) Laurenziano, pubblicato sotto gli auspici del Ministero della 
Pubblica Istruzione. Facsimile di 71 tavole in fototipia, preceduto da una 
illustr. paleografica di E. Rostagno. Firenze. L. 100. 

de Gregorio (Giac.) Glottologia. Milano. 8vo, xxi+-318 pp. L. 3. 

de Marchi (A.) 1] culto privato in Roma antica. I. Milano. 8vo, xv 
+ 307 pp. Con6tav. et Sill. L. 8. 

Paleontographia italica, pubblicata per cura di M. Canavari. Pisa. 4to. 
L. 50. 

Pascal (C.) Studii di antichita e mitologia. Milano. 8vo, viii-++ 241 pp. 
L. 6.50. 

Puntoni (Vittorio). L’Inno omerico a Demetra, con apparato critico e 
un’ introduzione. Livorno. 8vo, 180 pp. 1. 5. 
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Aischylos Orestie. Griechisch und Deutsch von Ulrich von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff. Zweites Stiick. Das Opfer am Grabe. Berlin, Weidmann- 
sche Buchhandlung, 1896. m. 7. 

Annual Literary Index, 1895. Edited by W. I. Fletcher and R. R. Bowker. 
New York, Office of the Publishers’ Weekly, 1896. 

Antimachus of Colophon and the Position of Women in Greek Poetry. 
By E. F. M. Benecke. London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Lim., 1896. 

Aristophanes, Plutus. With notes in Greek, based on the scholia. 
Edited by Frank W. Nicolson. Boston and London, Ginn & Co., 1896. 

Aristoteles’ Poetik, Zu. Von Theodor Gomperz. II, III. (Sitzungs- 
berichte der Kais. Akad. d. Wissensch. in Wien, phil.-hist. Classe. Band 
CXXXV, Abh. 2, 4.) Wien, Cari Gerold’s Sohn, 1896. 

Aubigné (Agrippa d’). Les Tragiques. Livre premier. Miseres. Texte 
avec une introduction, des variantes et des notes par H. Bourgin, L. Foulet, 
A, Garnier, Cl.-E. Maitre, A. Vacher. Paris, Armand Colin et Cie., 1896. 

Bell (Alexander Graham). Growth of the Oral Method of Instructing 
the Deaf. (Reprint from Annual Report of Committee on the Horace 
Mann School, School Document No. 12, 1895.) 

Bell (Alexander Melville). English Visible Speech in Twelve Lessons. 
Illustrated. Washington, 7he Volta Bureau, 1895. 50 cts. 

Bethe (Erich). Prolegomena zur Geschichte des Theaters im Alterthum, 
Leipzig, S. Hirzel, 1896. 

Boreades (A.) Ὠιδὴ Ὀλυμπιακὴ ποιηθεῖσα εἰς τοὺς τελεσθέντας Ty 1896 ἐν 
Αθήναις Ὀλυμπιακοὺς ἀγῶνας. Athens, Jo. Boreades, 1896. 

Braune (Theodor). Ueber einige schallnachahmende Stéimme in den 
germanischen Sprachen. Wissenschaftliche Beilage zum Jahresbericht 
des Kéniglichen Luisen-Gymnasiums zu Berlin. Ostern 1896. 

Brenous (J.) Etude sur les Hellénismes dans la syntaxe latine. Paris, 
C. Klincksieck, 1895. 

Brown (J. T. ΤΆ The Authorship of the ‘Kingis Quair.’ A new crit- 
icism. Glasgow, James MacLehose & Sons. New York, Macmillan & Co., 
1896. $1.50. 

Brown (Nellie LaRue). Brother Aleck. Louisville, Kentucky, 7he 
Author, 1896. 

Calvi (C. Licini) reliquiae. Edition compléte des fragments et des 
témoignages, étude biographique et littéraire par F. Plessis, avec un essai 
sur la polémique de Cicéron et des Attiques par J. Poirot. Paris, C. 
Klincksieck, 1896. 

Cena in Caudiano Nervae, carmen praemio aureo ornatum in certamine 
poetico Hoeufftiano. Accedunt duo poemata laudata. Amstelodami, ajud 
70. Mullerum, 1896. 
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Coleridge (Edward P.) Res Romanae, being brief aids to the history, 
geography, literature and antiquities of Ancient Rome, for less advanced 
students. London, George Bell & Sons, 1896. 

Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum. Vol. XXVIII (sect. 
III, pars 3). 5. Aureli Augustini quaestionum in heptateuchum libri VII, 
adnotationum in Job liber unus ex recensione Josephi Zycha. Vindobonae, 
Pragae, F. Zempsky. Lipsiae, G. Freytag, 1895. 

Dante Society. Fourteenth Annual Report, with accompanying papers 
by C. E. Norton, E. Moore and W.C. Lane. Boston, Ginn & Co. (for the 
Dante Society), 1895. 

De-Marchi (Attilio). Il Culto Privato di Roma Antica. I. La Religione 
nella vita domestica. Iscrizioni e offerte votive. Milan, Hoep/i, 1896. 

Dionis Prusaensis quem vocant Chrysostomum quae exstant omnia 
edidit apparatu critico instruxit J. de Arnim. Vol. II. Berolini, apud 
Weidmannos, 1896. τὴ. 14. 

Egbert, Jr. (J. C.) Introduction to the Study of Latin Inscriptions. 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, American Book Co., 1896. 

Farnell (Lewis Richard), The Cults of the Greek States. In three 
volumes. Vols.1and 2. Oxford, Clarendon Press. London, Henry Frowde, 
1896. 32s. for vols. 1 and 2. 

Fowler (Frank Hamilton). The Negatives of the Indo-European Lan- 
guages. Dissertation. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1896. 

Francke (Kuno), Social Forces in German Literature. New York, 
Henry Holt & Co., 1896. 


Graduate Courses, 1896-7. Boston, New York, Chicago, Leach, Shewell 
& Sanborn, 1896. 

Grundriss der indo-arischen Philologie und Altertumskunde, herausge- 
geben von Georg Biihler. II. Band, 8. Heft. Recht und Sitte von Julius 
Jolly. Strassburg, X. 7. 7rabner, 1896. 

Handbuch der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, herausgegeben von 
Iwan von Miiller. Dritter Band, 4. Abteilung. Grundriss der griechischen 
Geschichte nebst Quellenkunde von Robert Péhlmann. 2te véllig umge- 
arbeitete und bedeutend vermehrte Auflage. Miinchen, C. 4. Beck’sche 
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